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ANECDOTE, 

A  CERTAIN  Nobleman,  high  in  office,  had 
*■  ■*•  once  a  number  of  his  friends,  moftly  p<*o^ 
pie  of  rank,  to  dine  with  him  :  *n<*  great  elegance 
arid  hofpitalily  were  difplayed  on  the  occafion. 
Amongft  the  company,  there  happened  to  be  a 
Reverend  Divine,  of  worthy  character  and  great 
learning,  but  alas !  he  was'  only  a  Curate  at  30I. 
per  annum  f  He  happened,  amidft  all  the  profufi- 
011  of  a  well  fpread  table,  to  be  in  want  of  one  of 
the  firfl;  neceffaries  of  life,  and  not  chufing  to  call 
aloud  (which  he  feared  might  be  infringing  on  the 
privilege  of  his  rich  neighbours)  he  inclined  a  lit— 
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tie  back  in  his  chair,  and  in  a  half  whifper  addref- 
fed  a  footrnan  in  a  laced  livery,  •*  /  wish  I  had  a 
little  bread,"—"  I  wifh  you  had,  Sir,"  returned 
the  other  with  a  haughty  air,  and  buftled  about 
from  one  great  Lord  to  another,  without  vouch- 
fafing  any  further  notice.  The  poor  Curate,  be- 
ing a  man  of  extreme  modefty,  made  no  more  ap- 
plications. 

A  Gentleman  of  fome  humour,  who  fat  next 
the  Clergyman,  and  had  obferved  the  tranfa&ion, 
either  through  eompaffion,  or  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  company,  made  the  affair  public. — 
The  matter  of  the  houfe,  roufed  with  proper  in- 
dignation, ordered  the  fellow  to  be  called;  and  af- 
ter a  fevere  reprimand  for  his  infolent  behaviour, 
told  him  to  go  immediately  and  feek  his  own  bread 
elfewhere.  Then  turning  to  the  abafhed  curate, 
he  faid,  •«  Clr;  I  am  afhamed  of  what  has  paffed; 
but  in  order  to  make  amends  for  the  ill  treatment 
you  have  experienced  at  my  table,  it  mail  be  my 
endeavour  to  provide  you  better  bread."—-  He 
kept  his  word,  and  in  a  very  fhort  time,  prefented 
the  Clergyman  with  a  comfortable  living. 
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C  D  O  T  E 


OF 


JUDGE    JEFFERTS. 

AT  a  contefled  election  for  a  member  to  ferve 
in  parliament  for  the  town  of  Arundel,  in 
Suflex,  government  ftrenuoufly  interfered,  and  that 
fo  openly,  as  to  fend  Sir  George  JefFerys,  then 
Lord  Chancellor,  with  inftructions  to  ufe  every 
method  to  procure  the  return  of  the  court  candi- 
date. On  the  day  of  election,  in  order  to  intimi- 
date the  electors,  he  placed  himfelf  on  the  huftings 
clofe  by  the  returning  officer,  the  Mavor,  who  had 
been  an  attorney,  but  was  retired  from  bufinefs, 
with  an  ample  fortune  and  fair  character.  This 
officer  well  knew  the  chancellor,  but  for  pruden- 
tial reafons  a6ted  as  if  he  was  a  ftranger  both  to 
his  perfon  and  rank.  In  the  courfe  of  the  poll, 
that  magiftrate,  who  fcrutinifed  every  man  before 
he  admitted  him  to  vote,  rejected  one  of  the  court 
party;  at  which  JefFerys  rifing  in  a  heat,  after  fe- 
veral  indecent  reflections  declared  the  man  fhould 
poll;  adding,  "  I  am  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  this 
realm."  The  mayor,  regarding  him  with  a  look 
of  the  higheft  contempt,  replied,  if  Your  ungen- 
tlemanlike  behaviour  convinces  me,  it  is  impoffi- 
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ble  you  fhould  be  the  perfon  you  pretend ;  were 
you  the  Chancellor,  you  would  know  that  you 
have  nothing  to  do  here,  where  I  alone  prefide  :' 
then  turning  to  the  crier, '  officer!  '  faid  he,  *  turn 
that  fellow  out  of  court.'  His  commands  were 
obeyed  without  hefitation;  the  Chancellor  retired 
to  his  inn  in  great  confufion ;  and  the  election 
terminated  in  favour  of  the  popular  candidate. 
In  the  evening,  the  mayor,  to  his  great  furprife, 
received  a  meflage  from  Jefferys,  defiring  the  fa- 
vour of  his  company  at  the  inn;  which  he  declin- 
ing, the  Chancellor  came  tohishoufe,  and,  being 
introduced  to  him,  made  the  following  compli- 
ment: "Sir,  notwithstanding  we  are  indifferent 
interefts,  I  cannot  help  revering  one  who  fo  well 
knows,  and  dares  fo  nobly  execute  the  law ;  and 
though  I  myfelf  was  fomewhat  degraded  thereby, 
you  did  but  your  duty.  You,  as  I  have  learned, 
are  independent;  but  you  may  have  fome  relation 
\vho  is  not  fo  well  provided  for  :  if  you  have,  let 
me  have  the  pleafure  of  prefenting  him  with  a  con- 
siderable place  in  my  gift,  juft  now  vacant." 
Such  an  offer,  and  fo  handfomely  made,  could  not 
fail  of  drawing  the  acknowledgments  of  the  party 
to  whom  it  was  made  :  he,  having  a  nephew  in  no 
affluent  circumftances,  named  him  to  the  Chancel- 
lor, who  immediately  figned  the  neceffary  inftru- 
ment  for  his  appointment  to  a  very  lucrative  and 
honourable  employment.  GRA- 
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GRATITUDE. 

OH!  how  amiable  is  gratitude!  efpecially  when 
it  has  the  fupreme  benefactor  for  its  obje£t. 
I  have  always  looked  upon  gratitude  as  the  moft 
exalted  principle  that  can  actuate  the  heart  of  man. 
It  has  fomething  in  it  noble,  difinterefted,  and,  (if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  term)  generoufly  devout. 
Repentance  indicates  our  nature  fallen,  and  prayer 
returns  chiefly  upon  a  regard  to  one's  felf.  But 
the  exercife  of  gratitude  fubfiftedin  Paradife,  when 
there  was  no  fault  to  deplore;  and  will  be  perpe- 
tuated in  heaven,  when  God  mail  be  all  in  all. 

Demosthenes  faid,  it  becometh  him,  who  re- 
ceiveth  a  benefit  from  another  man,  for  ever  to 
be  fenfible  of  it,  but  him  that  beftowed  it,  pre- 
sently to  forget  it.  He  is  unjuft,  faid  Socrates, 
who  does  not  return  deferved  thanks  for  any  be- 
nefit, whether  the  giver  be  a  friend  or  foe. 

There  is  no  vice  ncr  failing  of  man,  that  doth 
fo  much  unprinciple  humanity,  as  ingratitude;  fince 
he  who  is  guilty  of  it  lives  unworthy  of  his  own 
foul,  that  hath  not  virtue  enough  to  be  obliged  nor 
to  acknowledge  the  due  merits  of  the  obliger. 

It  is  as  common  a  thing  for  gratitude  to  be  for- 
getful, as  for  hope  to  be  mindful. 

Without 
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Without  good  nature  and  gratitude,  man  had 
as  well  live  in  a  wildernefs,  as  in  a  civil  fociety. 

He  who  receives  a  good  turn,  fhould  never  for- 
get it,  he  who  does  one,  fhould  never  remember 
it. 

It  is  the  character  of  an  unworthy  nature,  to 
write  injuries  in  marble,  and  benefits  in  duft. 

He  that  preaches  gratitude,  pleads  the  caufe 
both  of  God  and  man,  for  without  it  we  can  nei- 
ther be  fociable  nor  religious. 

It  is  the  glory  of  gratitude,  that  it  depends 
only  on  the  goodwill:  if  I  have  will  to  be  grate- 
ful, fays  Seneca,  I  am  fo. 

If  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man,  how  much 
more  from  man  to  his  Maker?  The  Supreme 
Being  does  not  only  confer  upon  usthofe  bounties 
which  proceed  more  immediately  from  his  hand, 
but  even  thofe  benefits  which  are  conveyed  to  us 
by  others.  Every  bleffing  we  enjoy,  by  what 
means  foever  it  may  be  derived  upon  us,  is  the 
Gift  of  Him  who  is  the  great  author  of  good,  and 
Father  of  mercies. 

Gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one  ano- 
ther, naturally  produces  a  very  pleafing  fenfation 

in 
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in  the  mind  of  a  grateful  man;  it  exalts  the  foul 
into  raptures  when  it  is  employed  in  this  great  ob- 
ject of  gratitude ;  on  this  beneficent  Being  who 
has  given  us  every  thing  we  already  poflefs,  and 
from  whom  we  expecl  every  thing  we  hope  for. 

Ungenerous  the  man,  and  bafe  of  heart, 
Who  takes  the  kind,  and  pays  the  ungrateful 
part. 


JLnecdote  of  a  Farmer. 

A/f R.  BALLENTINE,  a  Wealthy  farmer  in 
■*■»«■•  Middlefex,  juftified  a  bail  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  upori  being  afked  by  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Davy,  if  he  could  produce  no  more  deeds 
of  his  ability  to  bail  the  a£tion,  replied,  "  there  is 
an  Indian  bond  for  100/.  and  if  that  would  not 
do,  here  is  a  note  5/.  95.  nd.  |that  a  great  coun- 
fellor  gave  to  his  butcher,  and  which  has  been 
due  upwards  of  two  years ;  I  think  the  great  law- 
yer's name  is  Mr.  Serjeant  Davy,  or  fome  fuch 
name,  perhaps  Mr.  Lawyer  you  may  have  heard 
of  fuch  a  one/'  addreffing  himfelf  to  Mr.  Davy ; 
which  fet  the  whole  court  in  fuch  an  immoderate 
fit  of  laughter,  that  Lord  Mansfield  declared  next 
day,  fuch  another  bout  would  certainly  put  a  pe- 
riod to  his  life. 

FRIEND- 
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FRIENDSHIP. 

JN"  young  minds  there  is  commonly  aflrongpro- 
"*•  penfity  to  particular  intimaces  and  friendfliips, 
Youth,  indeed,  is  the  feafon  when  friendfliips  are 
fometimes  formed,  which  not  only  continue  through 
fucceeding  life,  but  which  glow  to'  the  laft,  with  a 
tendernefs  unknown  to  the  connections  begun  in 
cooler  years.  The  propenfity  therefore  rs  not  to 
be  difcouraged;  though  at  the  fame  time,  it  mud  be 
regulated  with  much  circumfpe&ion  and  care. 
Too  many  of  the  pretended  friend  Chips  of  youth 
are  mere  combinations  in  pleafure. — -They  art 
often  founded  on  capricious  likings,  fuddenly  con- 
tracted, and  as  fuddenly  diflblved.  Sometimes 
ihey  are  the  efre£fc  of  interefted  complaifance  and 
flattery,  on  the  one  fide,  and  of  credulous  fondnefs 
on  the  other.  Such  rafh  and  dangerous  connec- 
tions mould  be  avoided,  left  they  afterwards  load* 
us  with  difhonour.  We  fliould  ever  have  it  fixed 
in  our  memories,  that  by  the  character  of  thofe 
whom  we  clioofe  for  our  friends,  our  own  is  like- 
ly to  be  formed,  and  will  certainly  be  judged  of 
by  the  world.  "We  ought  therefore,  to  be  flow 
and  cautious  in  contracting  intimacy ;  but  when  a 
virtuous  friendship  is  once  eftablifhed,  we  mult 
Cver   confider   it  as  a  facred  engagement.     We 
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fhould  not  expofe  oiirfelves  to  the  reproach  of 
lightncfs  and  inconflancy,  which  always  befpeak 
either  a  trifling  or  a  bafe  mind.  We  mould  not 
reveal  any  fecrets  of  our  friend;  but  be  faithful  to 
his  intereft,  forfake  him  not  in  danger,  and  abhor 
the  thought  of  acquiring  any  advantage  by  his  pre- 
judice or  hurt.  In  the  choice  of  friends,  princi- 
pal regard  fhould  be  had  to  goodaefs  of  heart  and 
fidelity.  If  they  pofTefs  tafte  and  genius,  that  will 
make  them  more  agreeable  and  ufeful  companions. 
To  thofe  who  deferve  the  name  of  friends,  we 
fhould  always  unbofom  ourfelves  with  the  mod 
unfufpicious  confidence.  An  open  temper,  if  re- 
trained but  by  tolerable  prudence,  will  make  us 
upon  the  whole,  much  happier  than  a  fufpicious 
one,  although  by  it  we  may  fometimes  fufFer. 
Coldnefs  and  diftruft  are  but  the  too  certain  con- 
sequences of  age  and  experience ;  but  they  are 
unpleafant  feelings,  and  need  not  be  anticipated 
before  their  time.  We  fhould  never  difclofe  the 
fecrets  of  one  friend  to  another.  They  are  fecret 
depofits  which  do  not  belong  to  us,  nor  have  we 
any  right  to  make  ufe  of  them. 


BON 
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BON  MOT  of  a  Countryman. 

A  GENTLEMAN  lately  riding  through  a  vil- 
lage in  Hertfordshire,  where  a  painted  board 
over  the  door  of  a  low  houfe  had  the  following 
notice: — }.  and  M.  Grainge,  midwife  and  fexton; 
—was  induced,  from  the  oddity  of  the  circum- 
ftance,  to  alk  a  countryman  that  was  paffing  if  he 
knew  the  people  ?  Know  them!  aye,  replied  he, 
every  body  in  our  parifli  knows  them,  their 
names  are  the  firft  and  laft  in  every  body's  mouth 
here.  Why  fo,  fays  the  gentleman  ;  Becaufe, 
anfwered  the  clown,  fhe  brings  every  body  into 
our  village,  and  he  takes  them  out. 


To     STELLA, 

March  23,  1723-4. 

By   DEAN    SWIFT. 

[Written  on  the  Day  of  her  Birth,  but  not 
on  the  Subjecl,  when  I  was  Sick  in  Bed.^ 

TORMENTED  with  incefiant  pains, 
Can  I  devife  poetic  ftrains  ? 
Time  was,  when  I  could  yearly  pay 
My  verfe  on  Stella's  natal  day; 

But 
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But  now,  unable  grown  to  write, 

I  grieve  fhe  ever  faw  the  light : 

Ungrateful,  fince  to  her  I  owe 

That  I  thefe  pains  can  undergo. 

She  tends  me  like  an  humble  flave, 

And,  when  indecently  I  rave, 

When  out  my  brutifh  paffions  break, 

With  gall  in  ev'ry  word  I  fpeak, 

She  with  foft  fpeech  my  angnifh  chears. 

Or  melts  my  paffion  down  to  tears  : 

Altho'  'tis  eafy  to  decry 

She  wants  afliftance  more  than  I, 

Yet  feems  to  feel  my  pains  alone, 

And  is  a  floic  to  her  own. 

When  among  fcholars,  can  we  find 

So  foft,  and  yet  fo  firm  a  mind? 

All  accidents  of  life  confpire 

To  raife  up  Stella's  virtue  higherj 

Or  elfe,  to  introduce  the  reft 

Which  had  been  latent  in  her  bread. 

Her  firmnefs  who  could  e'er  have  known, 

Had  fhe  not  evils  of  her  own? 

Her  kindnefs  who  could  ever  guefs, 

Had  not  her  friend  been  in  diftrefs; 

Whatever  bafe  returns  you  find 

From  me,  dear  Stella,  ftill  be  kind: 

In  your  own  heart  you'll  reap  the  fruit, 

Tho'  I  continue  ftill  a  brute; 

C2  Bat 
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But  when  I  once  am  out  of  pain, 
I  promife  to  be  gocd  again. 
Mean  time,  your  other  jufler  friends 
Shall  for  my  follies  make  amends; 
So  may  we  long  continue  thus, 
Admiring  you,  you  pitying  us. 


The     CAMP; 

O  R    T  H  E 

SOLDIER  by  COMPULSION: 
A  MORAL  TALE. 

Tlf  7ILLIAM  BENSLEY,thefonofanhoneft 

*  *  and  induftrious  farmer  in  B — fhire,  hav- 
ing been  taken  from  his  parents  by  his  mother's 
brother,  a  carver  in  London,  was  brought  up  by 
him  in  his  own  bufinefs;  in  which  he  made  fo  ra- 
pid a  progrefs,  that  he  became  very  ufeful  to  his 
uncle.  In  confequence  of  the  pleafure  which  he 
received  from  his  nephew's  general  behaviour,  as 

well  as  particular  diligence  and  activity,  Mr. 

gave  him  leave  to  go  down  to   his  father  and  mo- 
ther, whenever  he  could  fpare  him. 

In  the  courfe    f  thefe  jou>n  es,  young  Benfley 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  daughter 

of 
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of  a  farmer  in  his  father's  neighbourhood,  one  of 
the  prettieft  and  mod  deferving  .girls  in  the  whole 
country :  but  as  her  father  was  able  to  give  her 
fomething  handfome,  as  they  called  it,  he  did  not 
dare  to  make  any  public  pretentions  to  her;  efpe- 
cially  as  his  own  father,  having  met  with  misfor- 
tunes, and  had  a  large  family  to  provide  for,  could 
not  afford  to  give  him  any  thing  towards  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  his  wilhes.  However,  though 
William  only  declared  his  paffion  by  his  intelligent 
eyes,  Nancy  Covell  gave  him  all  modeft  encou- 
ragement to  communicate  with  his  lips  what  paffed 
in  his  heart,  according  to  the  obfervation  which 
{he  had  made  on  the  language  of  looks;  for  fome- 
times  decretion,  and,  it  may  be  added,  generofity 
of  fentiment,  chained  up  his  tongue.  At  laft, 
prompted  by  the  moft  powerful  of  all  paffions,  and 
the  kind  reception  which  he  met  writh  from  the 
dear  objecl  of  his  fincereit  afFeQion,  he  faidto  her, 
one  day,  upon  her  expreffing  a  regret  at  his  being 
obliged  to  return  to  London,  <s  You  are  very  con- 
defcending,  Nancy;  bat  I  cannot  wifh  you  fo 
much  barm  as  a  connection  with  me,  as  I  am  much 
afraid  I  Ihall  never  be  in  a  fuuation  to  deferve 
your  love. 

This  pathetic  acknowledgment  of  her  confeder- 
ation for  him,  and  the  diicovery  of  his  fincere  af- 
fection 
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fe&ion  for  her,  foon  brought  them  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding. He  now  freely  confeffed  his  warra 
attachment  to  her,  and  (he  with  equal  freedom  a- 
vowed  her  tender  regard  for  him;  telling  him,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  fhe  thought  her  father  could 
make  no  reafonable  obje&jon  to  a  man  in  fo  inge- 
nious a  branch  of  bufinefs  as  that  to  which  he  was 
brought  up. 

c<  It  is  true,  my  deareft  girl,  (replied  he)  it  is  an 
ingenious  branch  of  bufinefs,  and  it  was  an  ad- 
vantageous one  before  this  deftru6live  war  with 
the  Colonies,  and  the  affifiance  afforded  them  by 
the  French,  which  has  made  commerce  fo  hazard- 
ous and  expenfive,  that  many  people  from  the  in- 
creafe  of  taxes,  and  the  dearnefs  of  provifions 
cannot  afford  to  employ  artifts  in  the  ornamental 
way  at  leaft,  nor  to  pay  them  the  worth  of  their  la- 
bour." Nancy  fighed,  dropped  a  fympathetic 
tear,  and  faid, 4<  What  a  pity  !" 

When  William  returned  to  his  ancle,  and  found 
him  exceedingly  ill,  partly  from  vexation  upon  the 
decline  of  his  bufinefs,  and  partly  from  the  num- 
ber of  confiderable  debts  which  he  had  no  hopes 
of  difcharging,  he,  with  the  true  fpirit  of  gratitude, 
took  every  method  in  his  power  to  confole  him 
under  the  preffure  of  his  loffes  and  difappoint- 

ments, 
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ments,  and  to  promote  the  refloration  of  his  health. 
But  all  his  laudable  and  affectionate  efforts  were 
inefficacious:  his  uncle  died  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
left  fcarce  enough  to  pay  the  expences  of  his  fu- 
neral. 

The  lofs  of  fo  dear  and  fo  kind  a  friend,  added 
to  the  difficulties  with  which  his  attempts  to  get  in- 
to a  new  employment  were  attended,  gave  William 
fuch  a  difguft  to  London,  in  which  his  love  for 
Nancy  had,  probably,  no  fmall  fhare,  that  he  re- 
turned to  his  father,  intending  to  try  his  fortune  in 
fome  other  occupation  near  him. 

He  found  his  faiher  dangeroufiy  ill  of  a  fever, 
by  which  he  was  carried  ofF  in  a  few  hours  after 
his  arrival,  leaving  a  wife  and  feven  children,  be- 
fides  himfelf,  for  whom  their  mother  was  utterly 
unable  to  provide,  being  in  a  bad  ftate  of  health, 
and  incumbered  with  debts. 

Poor  William  was  unfpeakably  diflrefled  by  this 
addition  to  his  forrow.  Nancy  fhared  his  grief. 
Covell  perceiving  that  his  daughter  had  fet  her 
heart  upon  a  man  he  looked  upon  as  a  vagabond, 
having  at  that  time  no  vifible  means  of  fubfiflence, 
and  perceiving  alfo  that  his  family  were  likely  to 
come  to  the  parifh,  infilled  upon  her  marrying  a 

fubftantiai 
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fubftantial  grazier,  who  being  old  and  amorous, 
had  for  fome  time  difcovered  a  v/illingnefs  to  take 
her  without  a  fix-pence. 

Nancy,  who  would  fooner  have  perifhed  than 
forfaken  her  William,  peremptorily  refufed  to 
liften  to  this  antiquated  admirer,  and  fpent  all  the 
hours  fhe  could  Ileal  with  the  mother  of  her  lover; 
whom  fhe  ftrove  to  affift  and  comfort  by  every 
method  in  her  power.  This  behaviour  of  her's  fd 
enraged  the  old  man,  that  he  was  determined  to 
remove  William,  ifpoffible,  out  of  his  way:  and 
as  his  mother  had  quitted  the  farm,  of  which  fhe 
was  unable  to  pay  the  rent  after  the  death  of  her 
hufband,  he  prevailed  on  the  Juftice  of  the  peace 
to  take  him  up  as  a  vagabond,  and  get  him  enter- 
ed as  a  recruit.  This  being  done,  he  was  carri- 
ed to  one  of  the  camps,  and  compelled,  much 
againft  his  inclination,  to  become  a  foldier. 

He  did  not  want  courage,  nor  a  difpofition  to 
lerve  or  defend  his  country,  in  cafe  of  an  unjuft 
invafion,  attack,  or  a  fcarcity  of  men;  but  as  he 
had  been  bred  up  in  a  very  different  profeffion, 
and,  upon  the  failure  of  that,  determined  to  look 
out  for  another  near  his  mother,  and  her  helplefs 
young  family,  in  order  to  contribute  towards  their 
fupport,  he  could  not  endure  the  thoughts  of  being 

forced 
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forced,  to  bear  arms,  of  being  torn  from  all  that  lie 
held  moft  dear  in  this  world*  and  of  being  prevented 
from  purfuing  a  more  lucrative,  as  well  as  agree- 
able employment.  The  fmall  pittance  of  a  com- 
mon foldier  would  not,  he  was  feelingly  fenfible, 
permit  him  to  fpare  any  towards  the  maintenance 
of  a  familv.  Nancy  and  his  mother  were  equally 
afflicled,  when  they  heard  that  he  was  under  a  ne- 
ceflity  of  withdrawing  from  them,  and  deprived 
of  all  hopes  of  entering  into  another  way  of  bufi- 
nefs,  which  might  encourage  her  to  look  for  the 
hand  of  her  lover,  enabled  not  only  to  make  her 
happy,  but  to  be  lerviceable  to  his  furviving  un- 
fortunate parents. 

Upon  Mrs.  Benfley's  falling  dangeroufly  ill,  in 
confequence  of  the  acutenefs  with  which  fhe  fek 
her  misfortunes,  Nancy,  ever  attentive  to  the  mo- 
ther of  him  on  whom  file  doated,  flew  to  her  with 
all  the  money  fhe  had,  and  begged  her  to  be  com- 
forted, telling  her  that  file  would  marry  no-body 
but  her  fori,  who  would,  fhe  hoped,  be  difcharged, 
when  the  old  grazier  found  that  nothing  could 
make  her  confent  to  be  his  wife.  Mrs.  Benfley, 
fighing,  replied,  "  I  fhall  riot  live  to  fee  my  fori 
again." 

Nancy,  prompted   by  her   tears,  and  her  own 

wifhesj  difpatched  a  note  to  William,  to  acquaint 

D  him 
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him  with  his  mother's  pitiable  fituation;  requeft- 
ing  him  to  get  permiffion  to  make  her  happy  with 
the  fight  of  him  before  fhe  died. 

The  poor  young  man,  diftra&ed  at  this  intelli- 
gence, haftened  to  his  officer,  told  his  tale  with 
a  pathetic  fimplicity,  and  begged  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  take  leave  of  a  dying  parent.  His  re- 
queft  met  with  an  abfolute  refufal,  from  a  fuppo- 
fition  that  it  arofe  entirely  from  his  wanting  a  pre- 
tence to  quit  the  army. 

Stung  at  being  accufed  of  what  he  had  not  at 
that  time,  the  fmalleft  idea ;  fhocked  at  having 
been  forced  into  a  profeffion  which  made  him  a 
prifoner  in  his  own  country,  which  deprived  him 
of  the  fight  of  his  friends,  though  at  the  diftance 
of  a  few  miles;  and  feeling  molt  acutely  for  the 
agonies  of  an  expiring  mother,  rendered  flill  more 
infupportable  from  his  compulfive  abfence  ;  he 
could  no  longer  fupport  the  fenfations  he  endured 
from  what  he  could  not  help  calling  an  a6t  of  in- 
juftice ;  but  determined  at  all  events,  to  fee  his 
mother,  if  he  died  for  it.  Accordingly,  he  ftole 
away  early  in  the  morning,  {laid  with  her  a  few 
hours,  gave  her  hopes  of  getting  his  difcharge  and 
prepared  to  return. 
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Juft  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  returning,  the 
old  grazier,  ever  on  the  watch,  immediately  fent 
intelligence  to  the  camp  of  his  having  deserted. 
He  was  fecured  within  a  mile  of  his  mother's 
dwelling,  forced  back  to  his  quarters,  tried,  and 
fentenced  to  be  (hot. 

Nancy,  poor  unhappy  Nancy,  as  foon  as  fhe 
heard  of  her  William's  fituation  became  almoft 
frantic  with  defpair.  Inftantly  leaving  her  father's 
houfe,  fhe  flew  to  the  old  dotard  who  had  been  the 
caufe  of  all  this  miferv.  The  moment  fhe  faw 
him,  fhe  with  a  wildnefsin  her  air  which  ftruck  ter- 
ror into  him,  exclaimed,  "  You  have  found  the 
way  to  gain  your  purpofe.  If  you  can  aid  will  fave 
William's  life  and  procure  his  dilcharge,  I  am 
ready  to  be  married  to  you,  and  will  promife  ne- 
ver to  fee  him  again.  If  this  is  in  your  power  and 
you  do  not  exert  it,  tremble  for  the  confequences. 
You  will  know  the  miferies  you  have  brought  on 
the  innocent  j  as  he  would  have  died,  (though  he 
abhorred  the  fervice  into  which  he  was  forced,) 
rather  than  have  meanly  deferted:  but  the  agony 
which  he  felt  on  being  denied  the  melancholy  fa- 
tisfaftion  of  giving  a  dying  parent  all  the  comfort 
he  could,  was  too  much  for  him  to  bear.  FJy9 
then,  and  fave  my  William,  and  I  am  your's  for 
ever," 

D  2  The 
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The  old  fellow,  half  frighted,  and  half  tranfpor- 
ted  out  of  his  fenfes,   battened  immediately  to  the 
Commanding  Officer,  explained  the  affair  to  him, 
and  procured  a  reprieve ;  but  it  was  within  an  in- 
ftant  of  being  too  late,  for  poor  William  was  on 
his  knees,  and  endeavouring  to  arm  himfelf  with 
becoming  fortitude  :  his  comrades  mufquets  were 
levelled  at  his  heart,  when  the  joyful  cry  of,   A 
Reprieve !   A  Reprieve !  flopped  the  murderer's 
hands.     William  had  borne  adverfity  with  the  fpi- 
ritofaman:  confcious  of  his  innocence,  he  felt 
himfelf  fuperior  to  calamity ;  but  he  was  not  equal 
to  fo  fudden  a  change,  a  change  to  which  he  could 
hardly  give  credit.     A  veteran,  who  had  from  his 
firft  arrival   at  the   camp,   difcovered  his  merit, 
made  hade  to  fupport  him ;  yet,  fearful  of  not  be- 
ing able  to  raife  him  time  enough,  pointed  to  the 
foldiers  to  withdraw  their  pieces.     Thus  matched 
from  the  hands  of  death,  he  was  difcharged,   and 
returned  to  his  mother,  who  recovered,  and  poured 
down  bleffings  on  Nancy  for  the  generous   facri- 
fice  me  had  made  on  her  fon's  account.    That  de- 
fending girl,  however,  was  at  lafl  rewarded  for  what 
fhe  had  endured,  in  confequence  of  her  very  ge- 
nerous behaviour.   Her  old  admirer,  uncommonly 
agitated  by  a  variety  of  conflicting  paffions,  fell  ill, 
and  finding  himfelf  drawing  near  his  end — care- 
fully attended  by  the  amiable  girla  who  had  refol- 
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ved  to  keep  herpromife  to  him,  whatever  it  fhould 
coft  her,  fent  for  a  lawyer,  made  his  will,  and  left 
her  all  he  had  in  her  own  power.  Her.  father,  be- 
ing no  longer  able  to  prevent  her  marrying  Willi- 
am, ^nd  finding  her  amply  provided  for  without 
his-afliftance,  no  more  objected  to  her  becoming 
the  wife  of  a  man  whom  (he  had  long  loved,  nor 
to  her  providing  for  his  mother  and  her  children. 
— In  this  manner  was  a  truly  deferving  couple  ref- 
cued  from  a  very  diftrefsful  fituation  ;  a  fituation 
into  which  many  a  worthy  family  may  be  thrown 
if  every  man  mud  be  zfoldicr  by  Compulfion^  who 
has  no  vifible  means  of  procuring  a  fubfiftence. 


ANECDOTE, 

A  YOUNG  MAN  named  Eretrius,  was  for  a 
confiderable  time  a  follower  of  Zeno :  on 
his  return  home,  his  father  afked  him  what  he  had 
learned  :  the  other  replied,  '*  that  would  hereafter 
appear."  On  this,  the  father  being  enraged,  beat 
his  fon,  who  bearing  it  patiently,  and  without  com- 
plaining, faid,  fi  He  had  learned  this, — to  endure 
a  parent's  anger." 

RETIRE- 
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RETIREMENT. 

WOULD  heaven  indulgent  to  my  wifh  dif- 
penfe; 
Enough  from  bus'nefs  to  retire; 
And  crown  my  wifhes  with  a  competence, 

To  wealth,  to  grandeur,  I  would  ne'er  afpire. 

Free  from  the  troubles  that  attend  the  great, 

Devoid  of  anxious  toil  and  care, 
'Midft  rural  (hides  I'd  feek  a  fale  retreat, 

And  there  from  folly's  haunts  repair ; 

Far  from  the  bufy,  buftling,  crowded  town, 

With  drudgery,  and  noife  endu'd, 
Intent  on  happinefs  I'd  fet  me  down, 

Where  no  rude  cares  my  peace  intrude. 

I'd  tofome  pretty  fylvan  fpot  repair, 

Where  art  and  nature  far  excell ; 
Within  the  country's  frefh  and  healthy  air 

I'd  fix  my  little  rural  cell. 

In  fome  fweet  lone  fequefter'd  vale, 
Where  nature's  dreft  in  gayeft  pride, 

Where  beds  of  flow'rs  fcent  the  fragrant  gale, 
And  bubbling  fountains  gently  glide; 

Where 
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Where  groves  o'erhang  the  cool  pellucid  ftrearri, 
And  birds  foft  warble  on  the  fpray, 

I'd  wifh  to  build  my  little  cot  quite  plain; 
Not  large,  yet  neat,  and  not  too  gay. 

Here  facred  virtue  fhou'd  my  footfteps  guide. 
My  conduct  reafon's  fway  confefs : 

Here  free  from  envy,  malice,  fpleen,  or  pride. 
Content  fhould  chear  my  lone  recefs. 

In  thefe  fweetfhades  I'd  pafs  my  harmlefs  days 
In  health,  and  chearfulnefs  of  mind, 

Bleft  with  a  friend;  in  philofophit  eafe, 
True  happinefs  I'd  find; 

The  beauties  of  the  fylvan  fcene  explore ; 

And  thence  its  pleafures  learn  to  prize 
Then  on  contemplation's  wing  I'd  foar, 

And  view  the  wonders  of  the  Ikies; 

And  while  frefh  joys  unfeen,  unknown  before, 
Strike  with  furprize  my  aftonifh'd  foul, 

I'd  fing  his  goodnefs,  and  his  name  adore, 
Whofe  mighty  wifdorn  form'd  the  whole. 

Thrice  happy  he  !  who  thus  delights  to  dwell, 
Where  nature  fheds  her  gifts  around, 

Flies  the  dull  crowd,  and  feeks  fome  humble  cell, 
Where  happinefs  alone  is  found. 


He 
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He  taftes  triie  pleafure,  feels  his  joys  fincere* 
A  friend  to  virtue  lives,  to  vice  a  foe, 

No  pafiions  vex  his  mind,  but  thro'  the  year. 
In  peace  his  moments  calmly  flow. 

Let  me  thus  quiet  live,  and  bid  adieu 
To  all  the  cares  of  crefted  pride, 

The  paths  of  virtue  unperplexd  purfue, 
And  thus  through  life  ferenely  glide. 


ANECDOTE  of  HOGARTH. 

T  TOGARTH,  foon  after  he  firft  fet  up  his  catf- 
**•  ■*•  riage,  had  occafion  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  (Mr.  Beckford).  When  he  went 
the  weather  was  fine,  but  bufinefs  detained  him 
till  a  violent  mower  of  rain  came  on.  He  was 
let  out  of  the  manfion  houfe  by  a  different  door 
from  that  at  which  he  entered;  and,  feeing  the  rain, 
began  immediately  to  call  for  a  hackney  coach. 
Not  one  was  to  be  met  with  on  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ftands;  and  our  artift  fallicd  forth  to 
brave  the  florm,  and  aclually  reached  Leicefter 
Fields  without  beftowing  a  thought  on  his  own  car- 
riage, till  Mrs.  Hogarth  (iurprifed  to  fee  him  fo 
wet  and  fplafhed)  afked  him  where  he  had  left  it. 


Of 
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Of  JOHNBAPTISTE  SANTEUlL, 

A  CELEBRATED 

Latin  Poet,  of  the  laft  Century. 

SANTEUIL,  returning  one  night  to  St.  Victor 
at  Eleven  o'Clock,  the  porter  refufed  to  open 
the  door,  faying  he   had  pofitive  orders   to  admit 
no  one  at  that  late  hour.     After  fome  altercation, 
Santeuil  Hipped  half  a  louis  under  the  door,  and 
obtained  admittance.     As  foon  as  he  had  got  in, 
he  pretended  to  have  left  a  book  upon  a  ftone  on 
which  he  had  been  fkting  whilft:  on   the   outfide. 
The  porter,  to  mew  his  gratitude  for  the  half  louis, 
officioufly  ran  to  get  the  book,  the  poet  inftantly 
fhut  the  door  upon  him.     The  porter,  half  naked, 
knocked  in  his  turn.     No,  fays  Santeuil,  the  prior 
'will  be  exceedingly  angry  if  I  admit  any  one  at  this 
late  hour.  Why,  cried  the  porter,  I  let  you  in  very 
civilly :  and  as  civilly  returned  the  poet,  will  I  ad- 
mit you.     The  porter,  not  chufing  to  remain  half 
naked  in  the  ftreet,  and  fearful  of  lofing  his  place, 
flipped   the  piece   of  money    back  again   under 
the  door,  and  obtained  admittance,  declaring  that 
a  poet's  money  never  ftaid  long  with  any  body. 

E  the 
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The  PRECEPTS  of  CARAZAN. 
An  ORIENTAL  TALE. 

IN  the  plains  of  Perfia,  where  the  Araxes,  foam- 
ing along  it's  channel,  gently  wafhes  the  neigh- 
bouring fields,  Carazan,  the  venerable  perfian, 
had  fpent  his  days.  His  age  was  threefcore  and 
ten;  and  his  knowledge  exceeded  all  the  fons  of 
man.  His  drink  was  the  cryflal  rill ;  his  habitation 
a  remote  cave,  overgrown  with  mofs;  and  his  diet 
confifted  of  thofe  natural  gifts  which  are  liberally 
lavifhed  on  mankind  by  the  all-bountiful  Alia. 

The  Eaftern  and  Weftern  Worlds  had  unfolded 
their  fources  of  learning  to  his  view,  and  he  had 
profited  by  them  all.  Confucius  awakened  his 
mind  to  the  ftudy  of  nature;  the  Magii  taught  him 
to  behold  the  omnifcient  power  of  the  Almighty 
in  the  conftru&ion  of  flowers;  The  Bramins  point- 
ed out  the  duty  of  man,  by  the  actions  of  beafts; 
and  the  Egyptians  bore  his  foul  on  the  wings  of 
Aftronomy,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ethereal  lu- 
minaries. 

He  combined,  in  himfelf,  the  learning  of  all  na- 
tions, ai.d  of  fages  venerated  for  piety  and  fcienti- 
fick  knowledge;  as  the  refplendent  Mithra  unites, 
in  his  fervid  focus,  the  fcattered  beams   of  lucid 

light. 
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It  was  the  praftice  of  Carazan,  every  morning, 
to  offer  up  a  prayer  to  Heaven  for  his  prefer- 
vation  and  health,  before  he  tailed  of  any  refresh- 
ment, tie  had,  therefore,  one  morning,  according 
to  his  pradice,  reiired  to  a  fmall  grotto,  that  flood 
fait  to  a  limpid  rill ;  and  in  a  pious  orifon  poured 
forth  his  foul  to  the  empyreal  Difpenfer  of  every 
good. 

As  he  was  thus  employed,  he  was  fuddenly  ama- 
zed, by  a  youth's  throwing  himfelf  at  his  feet. 
His  gorgeous  apparel,  the  diamonds  that  adorned 
the  <cabbard  of  his  fcvmitar,  and  his  majeftic  fta- 
ture  befpoke  him  a  prince. 

Carazan  was  aftonifhed;  he  recoiled  from  him, 
as  the  wary  traveller  from  the  deathful  ferpent, 
that  lies  hidden  in  the  burning  fands  of  Libya,  and 
was  leaving  the  grotto,  when  the  youth  catching 
hold  of  his  garment,  thus  addrefled  him — 

«c  Venerable  fage!  pardon  the  prefumption  of  a 
youth,  and  the  forcible  manner  of  my  entrance, 
till  you  hear  my  tale.  Behold,  reverend  father  ! 
Mahmut,  heir-apparent  to  the  imperial  diadem  of 
Perfia,  bending  before  you.  Behold  the  fon  of 
a  mighty  monarch,  at  whofe  name  ftates  tremhle, 
and  treafon  is  no  more,  craving  your  advice.  I 
am  blefled  with  every  object  that  the  earth  af- 

E  2  fords, 
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fords,  but  yet  I  am  unhappy.  At  an  early  age, 
ere  the  beard  briftled  on  my  chin,  and  pronoun-, 
ced  me  man,  I  became  fad,  forrowful  and  melan- 
choly. I  fought  the  fages  of  my  father's  court: 
I  told  them,  that  I  wanted  peace  of  mind;  but 
alas !  they  could  give  me  none.  I  was  recom- 
mended to  feek  the  humble  cottage,  fince  there 
only  Content  refided :  but  the  peafant  was  dif- 
pleafed  with  his  fituation  in  life ;  he  longed  to  be- 
come a  fatrape,  and  was  therefore  unhappy.  I 
hafled  to  the  wars ;  I  braved  th^  iron  front  of 
battle;  but  alas!  death  and  (laughter  yielded  no 
pleafure.  I  plunged  into  debauchery,  voluptu- 
oufnefs,  and  luft ;  and,  after  long  fwimming  on 
the  fafcinating  lake  of  luxury,  emerged  only  to 
feel  the  poignant  afTaults  of  my  confeience.  I 
come,  now,  holy  Carazan,  to  implore  your  affift- 
ance  and  advice  ;  and,  if  you  know  the  fpot,  the 
manner,  or  the  race,  in  which,  or  with  whom, 
Happinefs  refides,  deign  to  impart  that  know- 
ledge to  an  unhappy  though  royal  wanderer." 

The  fimplicity  and  manly  eloquence  of  the 
prince,  his  unaffected  deportment,  and  engaging 
mien,  caught  the  heart  of  the  aged  Perfian.  A 
fweet  tear  of  fenfibility  fell  from  his  eye ;  and 
railing  the  fuppliant  from  the  earth,  he  thus  re- 
plied— 

<*  A  rife 
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^  Arife  my  fon,  and  may  the  almighty  Alia 
direft  my  tongue  to  teach  thee  happinefs!  What- 
ever knowledge  I  have  gained,  the  faithful  lips 
of  Carazan  fhall  unfold.  You  have  fought  hap- 
pinefs, hut  in  vain ;  your  refearches  were  frus- 
trated, becaufe  they  were  direfted  to  wrong  ob- 
jects. Happinefs  is  not  reftri&ed  to  any  clafs  of 
beings,  but  lives  wholly  with  Content ;  and  Con- 
tent may  equally  refide  with  the  Peafant,  the  King, 
and  the  Sage.  The  reclaimed  libertine  may  for- 
get his  paft  follies,  and  quaff  her  delicious  ne£lar: 
the  King  without  debafing  his  dignity  may  eat  of 
Jier  delightful  ambrofia. 

"  To  you,  Mahmut,  Content  is  indeed  a  Gran- 
ger! Not  becaufe  you  were  hated  by  her ;  but 
becaufe  you  miffed  her  road,  and  fell  in  with  her 
enemies,  without  knowing  them  :  as  the  unwary 
pilgrim  will  nourifh  an  adder  in  his  bofom,  till 
the  point  of  his  fling  chaftifes  his  temerity.  You 
plunged  into  the  lake  of  Luxury;  but  inftead  of 
gaining  the  bark  of  happinefs,  you  tempted  the 
rocks  of  Satiety,  and  the  .quickfands  of  Gluttony. 
You  fought  the  habitation  of  the  peafant;  but 
Aftrea  has  long  been  banifhed  from  the  earth,  and 
the  Golden  Age  is  now  no  more.  You  faced  the 
tremendous  front  of  War,  you  bade  the  welkin 
yoar  with  the  cries  of  dying  men ;  and  then  Con- 
tent 
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tent  was  indeed,  far  from  you.  Death  and  De- 
ftru&ion  are  her  inveterate  enemies;  nor  can  fhe 
ever  draw  breath,  when  furrounded  by  Slaughter 
and  Rapine.  Would  you,  my  fon,  gain  happinefs 
would  you  obtain  tranquillity  of  mind  ;  attend  to 
thefe  precepts,  and  put  them  in  pra&ice.-^- 

"  Firft  my  fon,  remember  that  you  are  a  prince, 
and  will  mortly  have  to  rule  an  extenfive,  and 
wealthy  empire:  be  it,  then,  your  care,  to  make 
the  people  love  you;  to  effect  this,  follow  Virtue, 
and  act  uprightly.  Let  vice  never  feduce  your 
mind  to  ad  fubiervient  to  your  paffions;  but  re- 
ftrain  the  licentious  wifhes  of  tl  e  one,  by  the 
ftrength  and  folidity  of  the  other.  Purfue  juftice; 
let  that  be  the  fundamental  law,  the  grand  ftand,- 
ard  by  which  all  your  deeds  fhal!  be  meafured. 
Infpire  your  fubjects  with  a  veneration  for  idigion, 
and  virtue,  by  the  example  of  yourfelf  and  court. 
Reject  the  vain  notion,  the  frivulous  idea,  that 
kings  cannot  be  juft,  without  facrificing  a  part  of 
their  regal  dignity;  it  reflects  honour  on  a  prince, 
to  be  impartial  and  good.  Your  fubjefts  will  love 
you,  without  fear;  their  affe&ions  will  be  the 
guard  of  your  throne,  and  their  loyalty  a  barrier  to 
the  machinations  of  treafon:  their  wealth  will  be 
the  bafis  of  your  fplendour,  and  the  ftrength  of 
your  adminiliration.     Make  them  behold  in  you 

at 
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at  once,  a  legiflator,  a  father,  and  a  prote&or;  the 
guardian  of  their  laws,  the  defender  of  iheir  rights: 
and  ceafe  not,  on  your  part,  to  confider  them  as 
your  children.  Let  mutual  love  rivet  you  to- 
gether, by  the  ftrongeft  of  all  ties;  and  happinefs 
fhall  fpread  over  your  empire,  bleffed  with  plenty 
and  peace.  Your  fubjecls  will  twine  around  your 
throne,  as  the  ivy  twines  around  the  oak ;  you 
fhall  fupport  them,  as  the  oak  does  the  ivy:  thus, 
united  together,  what  treafon  can  ever  fucceed? 
what  daring  fiend  of  fedition  will  be  able  to  elude 
the  bow-ftring  ? 

*c  Above  all  blooming  Mahmut!  preferve  a  good 
confcience  :  that  is  the  foundation  of  happinefs; 
and,  even  fhould  the  angel  of  adverfity  fmite  you, 
Hill  you  fhall  be  happy.  But  that  idea  I  eradicate 
from  my  mind!  Alia  fhall  ftrengthen  your  power; 
and  your  fubjecls'  love  defeat  every  attack  of  mis- 
fortune :  your  life  fhall  pafs  away  undifturbed  by 
the  reproofs  of  confcience,  the  vengeance  of  hea- 
ven, or  difcontents  and  rebellions  of  your  peo- 
ple, as  this  limpid  rill  glides  along,  unchoaked  by 
fedges,  or  obftrucled  by  any  other  impediment. 

<c  Thus,  by  attending  to  the  precepts  of  virtue, 
and  pra&ifing  them  with  exaclnefs  and  felf  denial,, 
you  fhall  live  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  delight  and 

profperity, 
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profperky,  till  the  angel  of  death  {hall  fejze  you 
in  his  grafp,  that  the  everlafting  Genii  may  uflier 
you  into  the  regions  of  immortality.  Then  fhall 
you  retire  from  the  dark,  terreftrial  ball;  revered 
and  regretted  by  men,  for  your  juftice  and  impar- 
tiality, and  beloved  by  the  myriads  of  heaven,  for 
your  piety  and  righteoufnefs." 

While  he  thus  fpoke,  Mahraut,  who  nill  kept 
his  eyes  on  the  ground-felt  a  divine  fire  glowing 
within  him:  his  heart  vibrated  to  the  fweet  voice 
of  morality  ;  and  he  perceived  the  mifts  of  fuper- 
ftition  and  prejudice,  and  the  denfe  clouds  of  igno- 
rance and  error,  varriih  from  his  view,  as  the  thick 
clouds  of  night  fly  at  the  approach  of  day.  A  calm 
ferenity  fettled  on  his  mind,  as  the  ocean  becomes 
gentle  after  a  hurricane.  He  looked  up,  to  thanlc 
his  preceptor;  but  he  was  gone,  neither  could  any 
traces  of  him  be  found.  It  is,  however,  written 
in  the  golden  manufcriptof  truth,  depofited  in  the 
celeftial  temple  of  vtrtue,  that  he  was  immediately 
tranflated  to  the  manfions  of  permanent  felicity; 
and  now  tunes  his  lyre  tothemufic  of  Alia,  amidft 
the  celeftial  choirs  of  Paradife. 


ANEC< 
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Anecdote 

O  F 

The  late  DUKE  of  Rutland. 

If  X  J  HEN  his  Grace  was  at  Trinity  College^ 
*  »  Cambridge,  he  had  a  violent  rheumatic  fe- 
ver, which  reduced  him  fo  low  that  he  thought 
he  could  not  live  long;  his  only  brother,  Lord 
Robert  Manners,  was  then  in  the  navy,  which  fer- 
vice  his  grace  thought  highly  hazardous  to  the 
life  of  his  fucceflbr.  He  therefore  told  his  bro- 
ther, that  if  he  would  retire  from  the  fervice  he 
would  give  him  his  houfe  at  Chevely,  and  about 
four  thoufand  pounds  a  year  with  it;  the  better 
half  of  his  income  at  that  time.  Lord  Robert  po- 
fitively  refufed  the  offer.  He  told  his  Grace,  that 
he  would  not  rob  his  family  ;  and  that  he  would 
never  lounge  away  his  time  at  home,  whilit  he 
could  be  of  any  fervice  to  his  country  abroad. 

His  Lordfhip  continued  in  the  fervice  till  the 
memorable  12th  of  April,  1782,  when  he  was 
killed  fighting  for  his  country.  When  his  Grace 
received  at  Belvoir  the  melancholy  news  of  his 
brother's  death,  he  was  for  fome  time  ftupified 
with  grief;  was  long  inconfolable,  and  never  per- 
fectly recovered  the  lofs  that  he  and  his  family 

had  fuftained. 

F  INSTANCE 
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Inftance  of  Affe6tion  and  Fidelity, 

\  71  THEN  the  Mexican  Emperor,  Gatimozin, 
*  "  was  taken  and  brought  into  the  prefence 
of  Cortes,  he  gave  ft ri 61  orders  that  the  Mexican 
noblemen  taken  with  the  Emperor  fhould  be  fe- 
cured,  and  ftri&ly  looked  to,  left  they  fhould 
efcape.  "  Your  care,"  faid  Gatimozin, tf  is  need- 
lefs;  they  will  not  fly;  they  are  come  to  die  at 
the  feet  of  their  fovereign." 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

Dr.     T  O  U  JY  G. 

r\R.  Young  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  was 
-*-^  remarkable  for  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  authors,  and  had  a  paflionate  ve- 
neration for  /Efchylus.  The  overflowings  of  his 
benevolence  were  as  ftrong,  and  his  fits  of  reverie 
were  as  frequent,  and  occurred  often  upon  the 
moft  interefting  occafion.  Of  this  laft  obiervation, 
a  Angular  inftance  is  given  by  a  gentleman  who 
ferved  during  the  laft  war  in  Flanders,  in  the  very 
fame  regiment  to  which  the  Doclor  was  Chaplain. 

On 
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On  a  fine  fummer's  evening,  he  thought  pro- 
per to  indulge  hirnfelfin  his  love  of  a  folitary 
walk;  and  accordingly  he  (allied  forth  from  his 
tent.  The  beauties  of  the  hemifphere,  and  the 
landfcape  round  him,  preffed  warmly  on  his  ima- 
gination :  his  heart  overflowed  with  benevolence 
to  all  God's  creatures,  and  gratitude  to  the  fu- 
preme  difpenfer  of  that  emanation  of  glory  which 
covered  the  face  of  things.  It  is  very  poffible, 
that  a  pafiage  in  his  dearly  beloved  ^Efchylus  oc- 
curred to  his  memory  on  this  occafion,  and  fe- 
duced  his  thoughts  into  a  profound  medita-ion. 
Whatever  was  the  objeft  of  his  reflections,  certain 
it  is,  that  fomething  did  powerfully  feize  his  ima- 
gination, fo  as  to  preclude  all  attention  to  things 
that  lay  immediately  before  him;  and,  in  that  deep 
fit  of  abfence,  Dr.  Young  proceeded  on  his  jour- 
ney, till  he  arrived  very  quietly  and  calmly  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  where  he  was,  with  difficulty, 
brought  to  a  recollection  of  himfelf,  by  the  repe- 
titon  of"  Qui  va  la  /"  from  the  foldiers  on  duty. 
The  officer  who  commanded  finding  that  he  had 
ftrayed  thither  in  the  undefigning  fimplicity  of 
his  heart,  and  feeing  an  innate  goodnefs  in  his  pri- 
soner, which  commanded  his  refpecl,  very  po- 
litely gave  him  leave  to  purfue  his  contemplation 
back,  to  the  Englifli  camp. 

F  a  REFLEC- 
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REFLECTIONS. 

WHAT,  oh  !  my  heart  overflowing  with  hap- 
pinefsf  are  the  fentiments  that  ought   to 
fpring  up  in  thee,  when  admitted,   either   in   the 
folemnities  of  public  worfhip,  or   the  retirednefs 
of  private  devotion,  into  the  more  immediate  pre- 
fence  of  thy  Maker,  who  does  not  govern,  but  to 
blefs !  whofe  divine  commands  are  fent  to  fuccour 
human  reafon  in  fearch  of  happinefs!     Let  thy 
law,  Almighty  I    be  the  rule,  and  thy  glory  the 
conflant  end,  of  all  I  do.     Let  me  not  build  vir- 
tue  on  any  notions  of  honour,  but  if  honour  to 
thy  name.     Let  me  not  fink  piety  in  theboaft  of 
benevolenee  ;  my  love  of  God  in  the  love  of  my 
fellow-creatures.     Can  good  be  of  human  growth  ? 
No;  it  is  thy  gift,  Almighty,  and  All-good!    Let 
not   thy  bounties   remove   the   donor   from   my 
thought,  nor  the  love  of  pleafure  make  me  forfake 
the  fountain  from  which  they  flow.     When  joys 
entice,  let  me  afk  their  title  to  my  heart;  when 
evils    threaten,    let    me    fee  thy   mercy    fhining 
through  the  cloud,  and  difcern  the  great  hazard 
of  having  all  to  my  wifh.    In  an  age  of  fuch  licen- 
tioufnefs,  let  me  not  take  comfort  from  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  who  do  amifs;  an   omen  rather  of 
public  ruin,  than  of  private  fafetv.     Let  the  joys 

of 
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of  the  multitude  lefs  allure  than  alarm  me ;  and 
their  danger,  not  example,  determine  my  choice. 
In  this  day   of   domineering  pleafures,  fo  lower 
my  tafte,  as  to  make   me  relifh  the  comforts  of 
life.     And  in   this  day  of  diffipation,  O  give  me 
thought   fufficient   to  preferve  me  from   being  fo 
defperate,  as  in  this  perpetual  flux  of  things,  and 
as  perpetual  fwarm   of  accidents,  to  depend   on 
to-morrow ;  a  dependence  that  is  the  rain  of  to- 
day, as  that  is  of  eternity.    Let  my  whole  exiftence 
be  ever  before  me,  nor  let  the  terrors  of  the  grave 
turn  back  my    furvey.     When  temptations   arife9 
and  virtue  daggers,  let  imagination  found    the  fi- 
nal trumpet,  and  judgment  lay   hold   on    eternal 
life.     In  what  is   well   begun,  grant  me  to  verk- 
vere,  and  to  know,  that    none  are  wife,  but    they 
who  determine    to  be   wifer   Mill.     And  fine: ,   O 
Lord!  the  fear   of  thee   is  the  beginning  of  wif- 
dom,  and,  in  its  progrefs,  its   fecret  fhield,  turn 
the  world  entirely  out  of  my  heart,  and  placx    hat 
guardian  angel,  thy  bleiTed  fear,  in  its  flead.    •       i 
out  a   foolifh  world,  which  gives   its   money    *  r 
what  is  not  bread;  which  hews  out  broken  cider    , 
that  hold  no  water;  a  world,  in  which  even  ther, 
■whofe   hands  are  mighty,    have   found    nothing. 
There  is  nothing,  Lord  God  Almighty  !  in  heaven, 
in  earth,  but  thee.    I  will  feek  thy  face ;  blefs  thy 
name ;  fing  thy  praifes;  love  thy  law  ;  do  thy  will ; 

enjoy 
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enjoy  thy  peace ;  hope  thy  glory,  till  my  final 
hour.  Thus  fhall  I  grafp  all  that  can  be  grafped 
by  man.  This  will  heighten  good,  and  (often  evil, 
in  the  prefent  life;  and  when  death  fummonfes,  I 
fhall  fleep  fweetly  in  the  duft,  till  his  mighty  con^ 
queror  bids  the  trumpet  found,  and  then  fhall  I, 
through  his  merits,  awake  to  eternal  glory. 


A  PROOF  of  DILIGENCE. 

BISHOP  Andrews,  when  a  lad  at  the  Univer- 
fity,  ufed  every  year  to  vifit  his  friends  in 
London,  and  to  ftay  a  month  with  them.  During 
that  month,  he  conftantly  made  it  a  rule  to  learn, 
by  the  help  of  a  matter,  fome  language,  or  art,  to 
which  he  was  before  a  ftranger.  No  time  was 
loft. 


The  EXEMPLARY  PEER, 
A  MORAL  TALE. 

TO  enumerate  the  vices  to  which  the  old  Lord 
Fairfield  was  addi&ed  from  his  cradle, 
would  not  bo  a  ploafing  employment ;  the  cata- 
logue of  them,  indeed,  would  excite  abhorrence 

in 
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in  every  reader  whofe  heart  has  not  been  pollu- 
ted by  the  corruptions  of  the  fafhionable  world. 
Such  characters,  as  the  memory  of  them  can  af- 
ford no  fatisfa&ion  to  the  living,  mould  be  doubly 
buried,  buried  in  their  graves,  and  buried  in  ob- 
livion. It  is  an  old  faying  de  mortuis  nil  nifi  bo- 
num ;  but  where  no  good  can  fje  laid  of  thtm, 
why  mould  they  be  remembered  in  their  epitaphs? 
And  if  thofe  epitaphs  contain  lying  trophies,  they, 
furely,  may  be  deemed  rather  infults  than  panegy- 
rics. Every  eulogium  upon  a  bad  man  deceafed, 
is  an  affront  to  every  good  man  alive;  the  hero 
of  the  prefent  ftory,  therefore,  very  prudently  or- 
dered that  no  character  of  his  father  mould  be  ad- 
ded to  the  infcription,  which  related  more  to  the 
peer  than  to  the  man. 

Lord  Fairfield,  though  he  knew,  from  his  fa- 
ther's parfimonious  difpofnion,  that  the  fortune 
which  would  devolve  to  him  with  his  title  was 
confiderable,  felt  fome  furprize  to  find  at  the  old 
earl's  death,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  more  con- 
folidated  flock  than  he  expecled.  His  fatisfa&ion 
upon  the  occafion  was  not  fmall,  and  it  was  alfo 
laudable;  it  was  not  the  childifh  exultation  of  a 
narrow  mind ;  it  was  the  generous  tranfport  of  a 
liberal  heart.  Painful,  it  is  true,  were  his  reflec- 
tions, when  he  confidered  to  what  fordid  ways  his 

father 
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father  had  recourfe,  in  order  to  encreafe  his  pari 
trimonial  poffeflion  ;  but  a  train  of  agreeable  fen- 
fations  rofe  in  his  breaft  when  he  faw  himfelf  en- 
abled to  carry  thofe  defigns  into  execution  which 
he  had  for  fome  years  planned  in  his  limited  fitu- 
dtion;  a  fituation  particularly  irkfome  to  him  as 
he  was  ever 

to  fhare  in  every  pang 
The  wretched  feel,  to  footh  the  fad  of  heart; 
To  number  tear  for  tear,  and  groan  for  groan3 
With  every  fon  and  daughter  of  diftrefs, 

Mallet. 

And  had  experienced  a  very  fevere  difappoint- 
ment  from  an  in-felt  inability  to  follow  the  firft 
fuggeftions  of  his  inclination,  when  he  had  no- 
thing to  give  thofe  objects  which  well  deferved 
his  bounty — nothing  but  his  compaflion. 

Ready,  however,  as  Lord  Fairfield  was,  at  all 
times,  to  aflift  the  meritorious  in  the  hour  of  fick- 
nefs  and  of  forrow,  of  poverty  and  of  pain,  his 
liberalities  were  under  the  guidance  of  difcretion  ; 
and  though  he  had  no  defire  to  enlarge  his  income 
by  the  common  methods  of  improvement,  as  little 
was  he  difpofed  to  throw  away  his  money  wit  ha 
carelefs  hand.     I  have  dwelt  the  longer   on  this 

part 
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part  of  his  lordlhip's  character,  becaufe  it  was  the 
part  which  gave  rife  to  the  prefent  p  ige. 

As  Lord  Fairfield's  property  was  very  much 
divided;  as  he  had  eftates  in  feveral  quarters  of 
the  kingdom  (fome  of  them  remote  from  the 
others)  he  could  not  poffibly  fuperintend  them 
all  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  many  difagree- 
able  occurrences  from  the  folly  of  a  weak,  or 
from  the  knavery  of  a  wicked  Reward;  he  could 
not  be  certain  that  he  had  always  the  nett  produce 
of  his  feveral  edates,  without  a  minute  examina- 
tion into  particulars,  about  which  he  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  enquire:  if  any  remark- 
able deficiences  [truck  him,  then  indeed  he  ex- 
erted himfelf  with  proper  fpirit,  and  proceeded 
with  a  becoming  activity,  to  come  at  the  caufe  of 
the  dimunition  of  his  annual  rents,  without  any 
apparent  reafons  for  it.  Happily  for  his  lordfhip, 
few  of  his  ftewards  were  guilty  of  grofs  mifde- 
meanors  while  they  were  employed  by  him,  but 
there  was  one  whofe  conduct  being  particularly 
reprehenfible,  demands  a  particular  difplay. 

This  fteward  was  a  Mr.  Morcton,  whom  he  had 
deputed  to  fuperintend  a  confiderable  eftate  in 
Ireland,  the  poffeflion  of  which  he  entered  upon 
at  the  death  of  an  opulent  uncle  there.  To  Ireland, 
therefore  Moreton  foon  repaired,  and  during  his 
Q  parage, 
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pafTage,  formed  fchemes  better  calculated  for  his 
own  emolument  than  his  noble  employer's  advan- 
tage or  credit.  He  fchemed  an  improvement  of 
the  eftate  committed  to  his  care;  but  as  it  was  to 
arife  from  a  fpecies  of  extortion,  too  commonly 
pra&iled  by  thofe  who  have  lands  and  houfes,  his 
plan  of  operations  could  not  be  defended  by  the 
moralift;  nor,  indeed,  as  the  enlargement  of  his 
own  finances  was  included  in  it,  could  it  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  true  politician;  for  though  he 
flattered  himfelf  that  while  he  remitted  to  Lord 
Fairfield  the  cuftomary  rents  refulting  from  his 
Hibernian  poffeffions,  he  might  fafely  fink  the  mo- 
nies which  he  raifed  for  his  own  fupplies  (prefu- 
ming  upon  the  diftance  between  them)  he  cer- 
tainly a6led  an  impolitic  part,  and  deferved  a  fe- 
vere  correction  for  his  difhonourable,  not  to  fay 
difhoneft,  proceedings. 

While  Moreton  was  enriching  himfelf  in  Ireland, 
by  rack  renting  thofe  tenants  whom  he  wa?  ordered 
to  treat  with  the  greateft  lenity  and  confideration, 
Lord  Fairfield,  as  he  from  time  to  time,  received 
the  ufual  remittances,  rationally  enough  concluded 
that  his  fteward  merited  the  falary  he  allowed  him 
for  his  trouble,  and  accordingly  fent  him  letters, 
after  the  receipt  of  every  remittance,  ftrongly  ex- 
preffive  of  his  approbation,  which  letters  gave 
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Moreton  an  infinite  deal  of  pleafure,  and  they  fer- 
ved  alfo  to  double  his  eagernefs  to  encreafe  the 
value  of  his  privy  purfe.  In  the  midft  of  all  his 
exultation,  however,  in  confequence  of  his  unfair, 
his  infamous  tranfa£lions,  crowned  with  undefer- 
ved  fuccels,  he  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  hearing 
that  Lord  Fairfield  had  been  appointed  by  his  Ma- 
jeflv  to  the  viceroyfhip.  Very  unwilling  was  he 
at  firft  to  give  credit  to  a  piece  of  intelligence, 
from  which  he  predicted  no  good  to  himfelf;  but 
it  was  fo  thoroughly  authenticated  foon  afterwards 
that  the  truth  of  it  could  not  be  difputed. 

Lord  Fairfield,  in  a  (hort  time  after  his  arrival 
in  Ireland,  in  his  public  character,  found  opportu- 
nities to  render  himfelf,  in  that  character,  ex- 
tremely popular;  and  as  he  was  in  his  private  one 
exemplary,  he  appeared  to  the  greateft  advantage. 

When  Moreton  made  his  firft  appearance  be- 
fore Lord  Fairfield,  upon  his  arrival  from  Eng- 
land, he  gave  fo  fair,  fo  favourable  an  account  of 
his  ftewardfhip,  that  his  Lordfhip  really  looked 
upon  him  as  a  perfon  entitled  to  a  place  fuperior 
to  the  poft  which  he  enjoyed  under  him,  and  ful- 
ly intending  to  reward  him  for  his  paft  fervices, 
by  the  firft  promotion  in  his  power.  In  a  few 
daysj  however,  he  felt  himfelf  under  a  necefiity 
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of  changing  his  refolution,  in  confequence  of  an 
alteration  in  his  fentiments,  with  regard  to  him; 
for  he  prefently  received  complaints  from  the  ma- 
jority of  his  tenants,  againft  Mr,  Moreton  for  the 
feverity  of  his  behaviour  to  them,  and  for  raifing. 
their  rents  to  fuch  a  height  that  they  conld  hardly 
fupport  the  additional  taxation.    Thefe  complaints 
Were  attended  with  petitions  praying  for  redrefs, 
and  they  had   fuch  an  effeB:  upon  his   Lordfhip, 
that  he  immediately  fent  for  his  offending  fteward, 
and  afked  him — but  in  the  mildeft  terms — whe- 
ther the    charges  pointed  at  him  werejuftor  ill 
grounded? 

Moreton,  confcious  of  his  own  delinquency, 
and  ftruck,  at  the  fame  time,  with  the  mild  de- 
meanour of  him  whom  he  had  much  injured,  to 
whom  his  behaviour  had  been  fo  ungrateful,  was 
at  ftrfi  fo  difconcerted,  that  he  flood  rooted  to  the 
floor,  while  his  tongue  was  unable  to  articulate; 
be  could  neither  ftir  nor  fpeak.  At  lafl,  however, 
words  found  a  paffage,  and  he  made  a  full  confefli- 
on  of  the  feverities  he  had  ufed  to  encreafehis  pri- 
vate fortune,  by  racking  his  Lordfhip's  tenants, 
and  putting  the  additional  fums  fo  raifed  into  his 
own  pocket. 

Lord  Fairfield  heard  this  confefiion  with  a  ftrong 
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mixture  of  indignation  and  concern.  He  was  the 
more  concerned,  as  he  had  ever  entertained  a  fm« 
cere  regard  for  him,  in  confequence  of  the  good 
opinion  he  had  conceived  of  his  integrity:  As  he 
had  not  however,  actually  robbed  him,  but  thofe 
whom  he  was  ordered  to  treat  with  indulgence,  he 
only  punifhed  him  by  infilling  upon  a  reftoration 
of  all  the  money  which  he  had  extorted  from  his 
tenants,  ordering  a  fair  diftribution  of  it  among 
them,  and  by  difmiffing  him  from  his  employment. 

As  foon  as  Moreton  was  difmiffed,  fufficiently 
punifhed  and  very  feverely  he  thought,  though 
not,  perhaps,  as  many  perfons  will  think,  in  a  man- 
ner equal  to  his  demerits,  Lord  Fairfield  was  in- 
formed that  a  very  pretty  country  maiden  begged 
to  deliver  a  petition  to  him.  His  lordfhip  havi.ig 
made  it  a  rule  to  receive  petitions  from  all  quar- 
ters, from  the  lowed  people  in  the  kingdom  (by 
which  means  he  then  became  acquainted  with  the 
real  characters  of  the  higheft)  immediately  give 
orders  for  the  admiflion  of  the  fair  petitioner  to 
his  prefence. 

After  having  perufed  the  paper  with  fome  emo- 
tion, he  afked  the  innocent  girl  feveral  queftions 
relating  to  her  family,  and  being  very  well  fatis- 
Jied  with  her  anfwers,  doubly   fatiafied  with  them 
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from  the  winning  fimplicity  of  her  whole  behavi- 
our, he  allured  her,  in  the  ftrongeft  and  mod  hu- 
tnane  terms,  that  he  would  pay  a  proper  regard  to 
the  petition  fhe  had  prefented,  in  every  refpeft; 
and  that  fhe,  in  particular  fhould  find  him  her 
friend. 

The  name  of  this  young  maiden  was  Nancy 
Bryan,  and  the  following  incident  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  above  mentioned  petition. 

Moretonhaving  met  with  Nancy,  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  a  very  induftrious  and  hard  working  peafant, 
in  a  field  erne  evening,  on  her  return  home,  was  fo 
much  ft  ruck  with  the  beauty  of  her  per  ion  that  he  felt 
an  inftantaneous  defire  to  have  her  entirely  in  his 
own  power,  and  accordingly  made  overtures  of 
love,  to  which  the  p*e;y  innocen',  not  fufpeBmg 
any  difhonourable  views,  liftened  with  pleafure, 
till  fhe  found  that  thofe  views  were  injurious  to 
her  reputation.  She  then  oppofed  his  prefling  in- 
treaties,  in  a  manner  which  fufficiently  convinced 
him  that  he  had  no  hopes  of  gaining  her  in  his 
own  way  :  but  as  his  paffion  for  her  became  dou- 
bly tormenting  to  him,  from  the  refiftancc  fhe  made 
to  it,  he  at  length,  finding  every  mode  of  insinua- 
tion fruitlefs,  had  recourfe  to  violent  meafures,  in 
order  to  make  her  compel  her  rebellious  fpirit  to 
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Poor  Nancy  was  now  in  a  perilous  fituation,  and 
as  fhe  did  not  fee  a  human  creature  but  her  formi- 
dable companion,  fhe  began  "to  be  exceedingly 
alarmed. — She  could  not  efcape  from  her  impetu- 
ous lover  by  flight,  as  he  held  her  faft  in  his  arms 
by  dint  of  fuperior  ftrength ;  but  he  found  it  im- 
poffible  to  hinder  the  exertion  of  her  voice.  Her 
fcreams  were  loud,  and  they  foon  brought  to  her 
aid  the  very  man  whom  me  fecretly  wifhed  to  be- 
hold at  fuch  a  critical  juncture,  the  man  to  whom 
fhe  was  to  have  been  married  in  a  few  days,  with 
the  unanimous  confent  of  all  the  relations  on  both 
fides.  By  her  faithful  Stephen  fhe  was  rercued 
from  the  unworthy  fteward,  who,  as  his  courage 
was  not  equal  to  his  love,  left  the  field  without 
ftriking  a  blow,  but  not  without  having  received 
indubitable  marks  of  Stephen's  refentment,  from 
the  activity  of  his  vigorous  arm;  which  gave  con- 
(iderable  force  to  every  vibration  of  his  cudgel,. 
The  victorious  Stephen  having  deliveredhis  Nancy 
from  the  dangerous  fituation  in  which  he  difcover- 
ed  her,  carried  her  home  in  triumph,  and  glaclc'en- 
ed  her  good  father's  heart  by  the  si  round  unvarni- 
ftied  tale"  which  he  told  with  regard  to  his  Nancy's 
recovery. 

Moreton,    from  this  time,  boiling  with  anger, 
and  breathing  revenge,  made  it  a  point  to  diftrefs 
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the  old  peafant,  in  a  variety  of  fhapes,  and  indeed 
he  was  juft  going  to  ejecl.  him  from  his  cottage* 
(from  his  inability  to  pay  an  advanced  rent  for  it) 
when  the  news  of  Lord  Fairfield's  arrival  fortun- 
ately fufpended  his  defpotic  and  cruel  proceedings. 
The  news  happily  prevented  the  poor  ruftic's  ex- 
pulsion ;  but  he  was  reduced  to  fuch  a  ftate  of  in- 
digence, by  the  rigid  treatment  he  had  met  with, 
that  he  was  hardly  able  to  provide  the  common 
nectfldries  of  life  for  his  children,  two  fons  and  a 
daughter — his  deareft  Nancy — and  they  niufthave 
been  all  in  a  ftarving  condition  if  a  very  benevo- 
lent lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  not,  from 
time  to  time  furnifhed  them  with  fupplies. 

As  foon  as  old  Bryan  heard  of  Lord  Fairfield's 
arrival,  he  determined  to  get  a  petition  drawn  up, 
fully  fetting  forth  his  fteward's  iniquitous  practices 
at  large,  and  the  particular  cruelty  of  his  behavi- 
our to  his  family. 

When  the  petition  was  rimmed,  he  pitched  upon 
his  Nancy  for  the  prefentation  of  it,  and  the  bene- 
volent lady  already  mentioned,  took  care  to  have 
her  dreffed  on  that  day  in  a  ityle  which  might  not 
mock  the  viceroy  himfelf,  fhould  he  deign  to  ho- 
nour her  with  an  audience.  Thus  equipped,  Nancy 
fet  out,  attended  by  one   of  her  brothers  and  her 
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'Tis  now  time  to  return  to  to  the  exemplary  peer. 
When  he  had  given  his  fair  petitioner  an  anfwer  with 
which  flie  was,  and  had  great  reafon  to  be,  ex- 
tremely well  fatisfied,  he  afked  her  who  accompa- 
nied her  from  her  father's  cottage,  not  imagining 
that  fo  young  and  fo  handfome  a  girl  would  have 
been  fent  upon  fuch  an  errand  by  herfelf. 

She  told  his  Lordfhip,  in  a  manner  which  made 
her  appear  ftill  more  amiable  in  his  eyes,  that  one 
of  her  brothers,  and  the  yoUngman  whohadfaved 
her  from  being  ruined,  came  with  her. 

This  reply  was  fufficient  to  make  his  Lordfhip 
defirous  of  feeing  the  diflreffed  damfel's  deliverer, 
and  the  commendable  chaftizer  of  his  undeferving 
fteward. — There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the 
brother  of  Nancy,  but  there  was  fomething  in  the 
looks  of  her  lover  which  p'owerfully  attracted 
Lord  Fairfield's  attention.  There  was  a  dignity 
in  his  appearance,  not  commonly  feen  in  perfons 
of  his  rank  in  life,  and  there  was  a  manly  modefty 
in  his  deportment  which  made  him  appear  to  addi- 
tional advantage.  His  replies  to  the  queftions 
propofed  to  him,  difcovered  fagacity,  which  point- 
ed him  out  as  a  perfon  whom  nature  defigned  for 
a  higher  fphere  than  that  in  which  he  moved. 
Lord  Fairfield,  therefore,  took  him  immediately 
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under  His  protection,  telling  him,  that  if  he  could 
bring  himfelf  to  leave  his  friends  in  the  country, 
he  would  provide  for  him  in  a  better  way  than  he 
had  reafon  to  expect. 

Stephen  bowed  profoundly,  and  exprefled  his 
acknowledgments  with  a  heartinefs  which  forcibly 
evinced  the  fincerity  of  his  feelings;  and  Nancy, 
by  her  fignificant  looks,  plainly  enjoyed  every 
fyllable  which  her  noble  benefactor  uttered  favor- 
able to  her  lover,  to  whom  fhe  was  foon  afterwards 
given  in  marriage  by  his  Lordfhip  himfelf,  who 
not  only  attended  the  nuptial  ceremony  in  perfon, 
butdiftinguifhed  the  happy  pair,  by  making  them 
valuable  prefents,  which  proved  the  genercfity  of 
his  temper,  and  with  a  propriety  that  did  great 
honour  to  his  judgment. — But  the  felicity  confer- 
red on  the  new  married  couple  was  not  confined 
to  themfelves;  all  their  relations  partook  of  the 
joy  which  they  felt  upon  the  tranfporting  occafion, 
and  every  body  who  knew  them,  blefTed  the  hand 

by  which  it  was,  under  the  direction  of  providence, 
produced. 
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On     LYING. 

WHEN  Ariftotle  was  once  afked,  what  a  man 
could  gain  by  uttering  falfehoods;  he  re- 
plied, "  not  to  be  credited  when  he  fhall  tell  the 
truth." 

The  character  of  a  liar  is  at  once  fo  hateful  and 
contemptible,  that  even  of  thofe  who  have  loft 
their  virtue  it  might  be  expected,  that  from  the  vio- 
lation of  truth  they  fhjuld  be  reftrained  by  their 
pride.  Almoft  every  other  voice  that  difgraces 
human  nature,  may  be  kept  in  countenance  by 
applaufe  and  affociation  :  the  corrupter  of  vir- 
gin innocence  fees  himlelf  envied  by  the  men,  and 
at  leaft  not  detefted  by  the  women :  the  drunkard 
may  eafily  unite  with  beings,  devoted  like  himfelf 
to  noify  merriments  or  filent  infenfibility,  who  will 
celebrate  his  victories  over  the  novices  of  intem- 
perance, boafl  themfelves  the  companions  of  his 
prowefs,  and  tell  with  rapture  of  the  multitudes 
whom  unfuccefsful  emulation  has  hurried  to  the 
grave;  even  the  robber  and  the  cut  throat  have 
their  followers  who  admire  their  addrefs  and  intre- 
pidity, their  ftratagems  of  rapine,  and  their  fide- 
lity to  the  gang' 
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The  liar,  and  only  the  liar,  is  invariably  and 
univerfally  defpifed,  abandoned  and  difowned: 
he  has  no  domeftic  confolations,  which  he  can  op- 
pofe  to  the  cenfure  of  mankind  ;  he  can  retire  to 
no  fraternity,  where  his  crimes  may  (land  in  the 
place  of  virtues;  but  is  given  up  to  the  hiffes  of 
the  multitude,  without  friend  or  apologift.  It  is 
the  peculiar  condition  of  falfehood,  to  be  equally 
detefted  by  the  good  and  bad :  <(  The  devils," 
fays  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  "  do  not  tell  lies  to  one 
another,  for  truth  is  necefTary  to  all  focieties,  nor 
can  the  fociety  of  hell  fubfift  without  it." 

It  is  natural  to  expeft,  that  a  crime  thus  gene- 
rally detefted  mould  be  generally  avoided;  at  leaft, 
that  none  mould  expofe  himfelf  to  unabated  and 
unpitied  infamy  without  an  adequate  temptation, 
and  that  to  guilt  fo  eafily  detefted,  and  fo  feverely 
punifhed,  an  adequate  temptation  would  not  rea- 
dily be  found. 

Yet  fo  it  is,  that  in  defiance  of  cenfure  and  con- 
tempt, truth  is  frequently  violated;  and  fcarcely 
the  mod  vigilant  and  unremitted  circumfpeclion 
will  fccure  him  that  mixes  with  mankind,  from 
being  hourly  deceived  by  men  of  whom  it  can 
fcarcely  be  imagined,  that  they  mean  any  injury 
to  him  or  profit  to   themfclves ;  even  where   the 
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fubjeQ;  of  converfation  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected to  put  the  paffions  in  motion,  or  to  have 
excited  either  hope  or  fear,  or  zeal  or  malignity, 
fufficient  to  induce  any  man  to  put  his  reputation 
in  hazard,  however  little  he  might  value  it,  or  to 
overpower  the  love  of  truth,  however  weak  might 
be  its  influence. 

The  cafuifts  have  very  diligently  diftinguifhed 
lies  into  their  feveral  claffes,  according  to  their 
various  degrees  of  malignity:  but  they  have,  I  think, 
generally  omitted  that  which  is  moft  common,  and 
perhaps  not  leaft  mifchievous;  which,  fince  the 
moralifts  have  not  given  it  name,  I  (hall  diftinguifh 
as  the  lie  of  vanity. 

To  vanity  may  be  juftly  imputed  moft  of  the 
falfehoods,  which  every  man  perceives  hourly 
playing  upon  his  ear,  and,  perhaps  moft  of  thofe 
that  are  propagated  with  fuccefs.  To  the  lie  of 
commerce,  and  the  lie  of  malice,  the  motive  is 
apparent,  that  they  are  feldom  negligently  or  im- 
plicitly received:  fufpicion  is  always  watchful  over 
the  practices  of  intereft;  and  whatever  the  hope 
of  gain,  or  the  defire  of  mifchief,  can  prompt  one 
man  to  affert,  another  is  by  reafons  equally  co- 
gent incited  to  refute.     But  vanity  pleafes  herfelf 
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with  fuch  light  gratifications,  and  looks  forward 
to  pleafure  fo  remotely  confequential,  that  her 
praftifes  raife  no  alarm,  and  her  ftratagems  are 
not  eafily  difcovered. 

Vanity  is,  indeed,  often  differed  to  pafs  unpur- 
fued  by  fufpicion ;  becaufe  he  that  would  watch 
her  motions,  can  never  be  at  reft  :  fraud  and  ma- 
lice are  bounded  in  their  influence;  fome  oppor- 
tunity of  time  and  place  is  neceffiry  to  their  agen- 
cy; but  fcarce  a.  y  man  is  al  ft  rafted  ore  moment 
from  his  vanity;  and  he,  to  whom  truth  affords  no 
gratifications,  is  generally  inclined  to  feek  them  in 
falfehoods. 

It  is  remirk^d  by  S'r  Kenelm  Digby,  c<  that 
every  man  has  a  defii  e  t  •>  appear  fupenor  to  others, 
though  it  were  only  in  having  feen  what  they  have 
not  Teen.''  Such  an  accidental  advantage,  fince  it 
neither  implies  merit  or  confers  dignity,  one  would 
think  fhould  not  be  defired  fo  much  as  to  be  coun- 
terfeited :  yet  even  this  vanity,  trifling  as  it  is,  pro- 
duces innumerable  narratives,  all  equally  falfe; 
but  more  or  lefs  credible  in  proportion  to  the  fkill 
or  confidence  of  their  relater.  How  many  may 
a  man  of  diffufive  converfation  count  among  his 
acquaintances,  whofe  lives  have  been  fignalized  by 
numberlcfs  efcapes;  who  never  crofs  a  river  but 
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in  a  ftorm,  or  take  a  journey  into  the  country 
without  more  adventures  than  befel  the  knight-er- 
rants  of  ancient  times  in  pathlefs  forefts  or  en- 
chanted caftles!  How  many  muft  he  know,  to 
whom  portents  and  prodigies  are  of  daily  occur- 
rence; and  for  whom  nature  is  hourly  working 
Wonders  invifible  to  every  other  eye,  only  to  fup- 
ply  them  with  fubje6ls  for  converfation. 

Others  there  are  that  amufe  themfelves  with 
the  diffemination  of  falfehoods,  at  a  greater  ha- 
zard of  detection  and  difgrace  ;  men  marked  out 
by  fome  lucky  planet  foruniverfal  confidence  and 
for  univerfal  confidence  and  friendship,  who  have 
been  confulted  in  every  difficulty,  emrufted  with 
every  fecret,  and  fummoned  to  every  tranfattion  : 
it  is  the  fupreme  felicity  of  thefe  men,  to  ftun  all 
companies  with  noify  information;  to  ftill  doubt, 
and  overbear  oppofition,  with  certain  knowledge 
or  authentic  intelligence.  A  liar  of  this  kind  with 
a  ftrong  memory  or  biifk  imagination,  is  often  the 
oracle  of  an  obfcure  club,  and  till  time  difcovers 
his  impoftures,  dictates  to  his  hearers  with  uncon- 
trouled  authority  ;  for  if  a  public  queftion  be 
ftarted,  he  was  prefent  at  the  debate;  it  a  new 
fafhion  be  mentioned,  he  was  at  court  the  firfl 
day  of  its  appearance;  if  a  new  performance  of 
literature  draws  the  attention  of  the  public,  he  has 
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patronized  the  author,  and  feen  his  work  in  ma- 
nufcript;  if  a  criminal  of  eminence  be  condemned 
to  die,  he  often  predicted  his  fate,  and  endea- 
voured his  reformation  :  and  who  that  lives  at  a 
diftance  from  the  fcene  of  a£tion,  will  dare  to  con- 
tradict a  man,  who  reports  from  his  own  eyes  and 
ears,  and  to  whom  all  perfofts  and  affairs  are  thus 
intimately  unknown. 

This  kind  of  falfehood  is  generally  fuccefsful  for 
a  time,  becaufe  it  is  praclifed  at  firft  with  timidity 
and  caution:  but  the  profperity  of  the  liar  is  of 
fhort  duration;  the  reception  of  one  flory  is  al- 
ways an  incitement  to  the  forgery  of  another  lefs 
probable :  and  he  goes  on  to  triumph  over  tacit 
credulity,  till  pride  or  reafon  rifes  up  againft  him, 
and  his  companions  will  no  longer  endure  to  fee 
him  wifer  than  themfelves. 

It  is  apparent,  that  the  inventors  of  all  thefe 
fiftions  intend  fome  exaltation  of  themfelves,  and 
are  led  off  by  the  purfuit  of  honour  from  their  at- 
tendance upon  truth  :  their  narratives  always  im- 
ply fome  confequence  in  favour  of  their  courage, 
their  fagacity,  or  their  activity,  their  familiarity 
with  the  learned,  or  their  reception  among  the 
great;  they  are  always  bribed  by  the  prefentplea- 
fure  of  feeing  themfelves  fuperior  to  thefe  that  fur- 
round 
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round  them,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  filent  at- 
tention and  envious  admiration. 

But  vanity  is  fometimes  excited  to  fiction  by 
lefs  vifible  gratifications:  the  prefentage  abounds 
with  a  race  of  liars  who  are  content  with  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  falfehood,  and  whofe  pride  is  to  de- 
ceive others  without  any  gain  or  glory  to  them- 
felves.  Of  this  it  is  the  fupreme  pleafure  to  re- 
mark a  lady  in  the  play-houle  or  the  park,  and 
to  publifh,  under  the  character  of  a  man  fuddenly 
enamoured,  an  advertifement  in  the  news  of  the 
next  day,  containing  a  minute  defcription  of  her 
perfon  and  drefs.  From  this  artifice,  however,  no 
other  effect,  can  be  expecied,  than  pertubations 
which  the  writer  can  never  fee,  and  conjectures  of 
which  he  never  can  be  informed :  fome  mifchief, 
however,  he  hopes  he  has  done  :  and  to  have  done 
fome  mifchief,  is  of  fome  importance.  He  fets  his 
invention  to  work  again,  and  produces  a  narrative 
of  a  robbery  or  a  murder,  with  all  the  circumftan- 
ces  of  time  and  place  accurately  adjufted.  This 
isajeftof  greater  effect,  and  longer  duration:  if 
he  fixes  his  fcene  at  a  proper  diftance,  he  may  for 
feveral  days  keep  a  wife  in  terror  of  her  hufband, 
or  a  mother  for  her  fon,  and  pleafe  himfelf  with  re- 
flecting, that  by  his  abilities  and  addrefs  fome  ad- 
dition is  made  to  the  miferies  of  life. 

I  There 
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There  is,  I  think,  an  ancient  law  in  Scotland, 
by  which  leafing-making  was  capitally  punifhed, 
I  am,  indeed,  far  from  defiring  to  increafe  in  this 
kingdom  the  number  of  executions:  yet  I  cannot 
but  think,  that  they  who  deftroy  the  confidence  of 
fociety,  weaken  the  credit  of  intelligence,  and  in- 
terrupt the  fecurity  of  life;  harrafs  the  delicate 
with  fhame,  and  perplex  the  timorous  with  alarms; 
might  very  properly  be  awakened  to  a  fenfe  of 
their  crimes,  by  denunciations  of  a  whipping-poft 
or  pillory  :  fince  many  are  fo  infenfible  of  right 
and  wrong,  that  they  have  no  ftandard  of  a&ion 
but  the  law ;  nor  feel  guilt,  but  as  they  dread  pu- 
nifhment. 


ANECDOTE 

O  F 

CHARLES    the     BOLD, 

Duke  of  Burgundy. 

CHARLES  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
Earl  of  Flanders,  had  a  nobleman  in  fpecial 
favor  with  him,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the 
government  of  a  town  in  Zealand;  where,  living 
in   a  great   deal  of  eafe,   he  fell  in  love  with  a 

woman 
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woman  of  beautiful  body,  and  a  mind  and  man- 
ners no  way  inferior.  He  paffed  and  repaired  by 
her  door;  loon  after  grew  bolder,  entered  into 
conference  with  her,  difcoveied  his  flame,  made 
large  promifes,  and  ufed  all  the  ways  by  which  he 
hoped  to  gain  her;  but  all  in  vain  ;  her  chaftity 
was  proof  againft  all  the  batteries  he  could  make 
againft  it.  Falling  therefore  into  defpair,  he  con- 
verts himfelf  into  villainy.  He  was,  as  I  faid,  a 
governor;  and  Duke  Charles  was  bufied  in  war. 
He  caufes  therefore  the  hufband  of  his  miftrefs  to 
be  accufed  of  treachery,  and  forth-with  commits 
him  to  prifon  ;  to  the  end,  that  by  fears  or  threats 
he  mi^ht  draw  her  to  hispleafure,  or.  at  leaft,  quit 
himfelf  of  her  hufband,  the  only  rival  with  him  in 
his  love.  The  woman,  as  one  that  loved  her  huf- 
band, went  to  the  gaol,  and  thence  to  the  governor, 
to  entreat  for  him,  and  try  if  fhe  was  able  to  ob- 
tain his  liberty.  "  Doft  thou  come,  O  my  dear, 
to  entreat  me?  (faid  the  governor.)  You  are  cer- 
tainly ignorant  of  the  empire  you  have  over  me; 
render  me  only  a  mutual  affeclion,  and  I  am  ready 
to  reftore  you  your  hufband;  for  we  are  both  un- 
der a  reftraint :  he  is  my  prifoner,  and  I  am  your's. 
Ah,  how  eafily  may  you  give  liberty  to  us  both ! 
why  do  you  refufe!  As  a  lover  I  befeech  you,  and 
as  you  tender  my  life ;  as  the  governor  I  afk  you, 
and  as  you  tender  the  life  of  your  hufband.   Both 
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are  at  ftake;  and,  if  I  muft  perifh,  I  will  not  fall 
alone."  The  woman  blufhed  at  what  (he  heard, 
and,  being  in  fear  for  her  hufband,  trembled,  and 
turned  pale.  He  perceiving  fhe  was  moved,  and 
fuppofing  that  fome  force  fhould  be  ufed  to  her 
modefty,  throws  her  upon  the  bed,  and  enjoyed 
the  fruit  which  afterwards  proved  bitter  to  them 
both.  The  woman  departed  confounded  and  in 
tears,  thinking  of  nothing  more  than  revenge; 
which  was  ftill  more  inflamed  by  a  barbarous  a6l 
of  the  governor;  for  he,  having  obtained  his  de- 
fire,  and  hoping  hereafter  freely  to  enjoy  her,  took 
care  that  her  hufband,  his  rival,  fhould  be  behead- 
ed in  the  gaol,  and  there  was  the  body  put  into 
a  coffin  ready  for  burial.  This  done,  he  fent  for 
her,  and  in  an  affable  manner,  "  What  (faid  he) 
do  you  feek  for  your  hufband  ?  You  (hall  have 
him;  and  (pointing  to  the  prifon)  you  fhall  find 
him  there ;  take  him  along  with  you."  The  wo- 
man fufpec\ing  nothing,  went  her  way  ;  but  when 
fhe  faw  the  body,  fhe  fell  upon  the  dead  corpfe ; 
and,  having  long  lamented  over  it,  fhe  turned  to 
th<*  governor  with  a  fierce  countenance  and  tone. 
"  It  is  true  (faid  fhe)  you  have  reftored  me  my 
hufband;  I  owe  you  thanks  for  the  favour,  and 
will  pay  you.  He  endeavoured  to  retain  and  ap- 
peafe  her,  but  in  vain,  but,  hailing  home,  fhe  called 
about  her,  her  molt  faithful  friends,  and  recounted 

to 
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to  them  all  that  had  patted.  They  all  agreed  that 
fhe  fhould  make  her  cafe  known  to  the  duke  ;  who, 
amongft  other  excellent  virtues  was  a  lingular  lo- 
ver of  juffice.  To  him  fhe  went,  was  heard,  but 
fcarce  believed.  The  Duke  was  angry  and  grieved 
that  any  of  his  fubjetts,  and  in  his  dominions, 
mould  prefume  fo  -far.  He  commanded  her  to 
withdraw  into  the  next  room,  till  he  fern  for  the 
governor,  who  by  chance  was  then  at  court.  Being 
come,  "  Do  you  know,  (faid  the  Duke)  this  wo- 
man ?"  The  man  changed  colour.  "  Do  you 
know  too  (added  he)  the  complaints  fhe  makes  of 
you?  They  are  fad  ones,  and  fuch  as  I  wifh  mould 
not  be  true.  He  fhock,  faultered  in  his  fpeech, 
and  betrayed  all  the  figns  of  guilt.  Being  urged 
home,  he  confeffed  all,  freed  the  woman  from  any 
fault,  and  calling  himfelf  at  the  Duke's  f  et,  faid, 
"  He  placed  all  his  refuge  and  comfort  in  the 
good  grace  and  mercy  of  his  prince  ;  and,  that  he 
might  the  better  obtain  it,  he  offered  to  make  a- 
mends  for  his  unlawful  luft,  by  a  lawful  marriage 
of  the  perfon  he  had  injured.  "  The  Duke,  as 
one  that  inclined  to  what  he  faid,  feemed  fome- 
what  milder.  "  You,  woman  (faid  he)  fince  it  is 
gone  thus  far,  are  you  willing  to  have  this  man  for 
your  bufband  ?"  She  refuted;  but  fearing  the 
Duke's  difpleafure,  and  prompted  by  the  courtiers 
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that  he  was   noble,  rich,  and  in  favour  with  his 
prince,  overcome,  at  laft,  fhe  yielded. 

The  Duke  caufed  both  tojoin  hands  and  the  mar- 
riage to  be  lawfully  made.  Which  done,  **You  he 
faid  to  the  bridegroom)  muft  now  grant  me  this, 
that  if  you  diefirft,  without  children  of  your  body, 
that  then  this  wife  of  your's  fhall  be  heir  of  all  that 
you  have.'*  He  willingly  granted  it:  it  was  writ 
down  by  a  notary,  and  witnefled.  This  done,  the 
duke  turning  to  the  woman,  ,;  There  is  his  will, 
but  there  is  not  mine,"  faid  he  :  and,  and  fending 
the  woman  away,  he  commands  the  governor  to 
be  led  to  that  very  prifon  in  which  the  hufbind 
was  flain,  and  to  be  laid  in  a  coffin  headlefs,  as  he 
was.  This  done,  he  then  fent  the  woman  thither 
(ignorant  of  what  had  pafled  ;)  who,  frighted  with 
that  fecond  unthought  of  misfortune,  of  two  huf- 
bands,  almoft  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  loft  by  one 
and  the  fame  punifhment,  fell  fpeedily  fick,  and  in 
a  fhort  time  died;  having  gained  this  only  by  her 
laft  marriage,  that  (he  left  her  children  by  her 
former  hufband  very  rich  by  the  acceffion  of  this 
new  and  great  inheritance. 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

COUNT  ZINZENDORFF. 

THERE  is  no  court  in  Europe,  or  it  may  be 
in  the  world,  more  jealous  of  its  grandeur, 
than  that  of  Vienna  ;  andofcourfe,  the  mini  Hers 
in  no  court  whatever  affect  greater  date,  or  are  at 
more  pains  to  imprefs  a  very  high  degree  of  re- 
verence and  refpeft  upon  all  who  have  the  honour 
to  approach  them.  But  it  fometimes  happens, 
that,  even  to  candid  obfervers,  there  are  amazing 
littleneffes,  vifible  in  thefe  otherwife  great  men; 
and  broad  ftreaks  of  folly  now  and  then  appear 
through  all  the  grave  wifdom,  and  refined  policy, 
of  thefe  mighty  ftatefmen.  They  give  law  to 
great  kingdoms — they  decide  on  the  fate  of  potent 
nations—they  prefcribe  rules  even  to  lateft  pofteri- 
ty— and  in  the  midft  of  all  this  attention  to  others, 
„*fo  it  is,  that  they  have  great  and  glaring  foibles, 
uncorrected  in  themfelves;  which  naturally  tar- 
nifhes  that  glory,  and  diminifhes  that  efteem,  in 
which  they  mould  feem  to  have  placed  their  feli- 
city. The  truth  of  this  obfervation  was  never 
more  verified,  perhaps,  than  in  the  following  anec- 
dote of  the  celebrated  Count  Zinzendorff,  Chan- 
cellor 
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cellor  of  the  court,  minifter  for  foreign  affairs, 
and  Knight  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth. 

On  his  public  days,  there  was  an  half-hour,  and 
fometimes  near  a  whole  one,  when  he  was  alto- 
gether inaccellible;  and  in  refpe£t  to  his  employ- 
ment at  thofe  feafons,  as  is  ever  the  cafe  as  to  the 
privacies  of  prime  minifters,  there  was  great  va- 
riety of  deep  as  well  as  different  fpeculations. 
An  inquifitive  foreigner,  however,  refolved  to  be 
at  the  bottom,  cofl  what  it  would ;  and  by  a  grati- 
fication to  one  of  his  pages,  which  might  have  pro- 
cured a  greater  fecret,  he  was  let  into  this.  In 
order  to  fatisfy  his  curiofity,  he  was  placed  in  a 
clofet,  between  the  room  where  the  Count  was, 
and  the  chamber  of  audience,  when  he  had  the 
fatisfa6lion  of  beholding  the  following  pleafant 
fcene. 

The  Count,  feated  in  his  elbow  chair,  gave  the 
fignal  of  his  being  ready  for  the  important  bufi- 
rtefs,  when,  preceded  by  a  page  with  a  cloth  on  his 
arm,  and  a  drinking  glafs,  one  of  his  principal  do- 
meftics  appeared,  who  prefented  a  filver  falver, 
with  many  little  pieces  of  bread  elegantly  difpofed: 
he  was  immediately  followed  by  the  firft  cook, 
who,  on  another  falver,  had  a  number  of  fmall  vef- 
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fels,  filled  with  fo  many  different  kinds  of  gravy. 
His  Excellency,  then  tucking  his  napkin  into  his 
cravat,  firft  warned  and  gargled  his  mouth,  and 
having  wiped  it,  dipped  a  piece  of  bread  in  each 
kind  of  fauce,  and  having  tailed  with  much  deli- 
beration, rincing  his  palate  (to  avoid  confufion) 
after  every  piece,  at  length,  with  inexpreflible  fa- 
gacity,  decided  as  to  the  deftination  of  them  all. 
Thefe  grand  instruments  of  luxury,  with  their  at- 
tendants then  were  difmiffed;  and  the  long  expect- 
ed minifter,  having  fully  difcufTed  this  interfil- 
ing affair,  found  himfelf  at  liberty  to  difcharge  next 
the  duties  of  his  political  function.  In  a  word, 
with  a  true  Apician  eloquence,  he  generoully  in- 
ftru£tedall  the  novices  in  good  living;  and  as  Solo- 
mon difcourfed  of  every  herb,  from  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  to, the  hyffop  on  the  wall;  fo  he  began 
with  a  Champignon,  no  bigger  than  a  Dutchman's 
waiftcoat  button,  and  ended  with  a  wild  boar,  the 
glory  of  the  German  forefts! 

,    K  INTEM- 
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INTEMPERANCE. 

WAR  its  thoufands  flays, 
Peace  its  ten  thoufands;  in  th*  embattled 
plain, 
Tho'  death  exults,  and  claps  his  raven  wings, 
Yet  reigns  he  not  even  there  fo  abfolute, 
So  mercilefs  as  in  your  frantic  fcenes 
Of  midnight  revel  and  tumultuous  mirth, 
Where  in  th'  intoxicating  draught  conceal'd, 
Or  couch'd  beneath  the  glance  of  lawlefs  love, 
He  fnares  the  fimple  youth,  who  nought  fufpecling 
Means  to  be  bleft: — But  finds  himfelf  done. 
Down  the  fmooth  ftream  of  time  the  (tripling  darts, 
Gay  as  the  morn;  bright  glows  the  vernal  fkies, 
Hope  fwells  his  fails,  and  paflion  fteers  his  courfe, 
Safe  glides  his  little  bark  along  the  fhore, 
Where  virtue  takes  her  ftand,  but  if  too  far, 
He  launches  forth  beyond  difcretion's  mark, 
Suddenly  the  tempeft  fcowls,  the  furges  roar, 
Blot  his  fair  day,  and  plunge  him  in  the  deep 
O!  fad — but  fure  mifchancel 

Thofe  men  who  deftroy  a  healthful  conftitution 
of  body  by  intemperance,  and  irregular  life,  do  as 
manifeftly  kill  themfelves,  as  thofe  who  hang,  poi- 
fon,  or  diown  themfelves. 

Caft 
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Caft  an  eye  into  the  gay  world,  what  fee  we  for 
the  moll  part,  but  a  fet  of  quarrellous,  emaciated, 
fluttering,  fantaltical,  worn  out  in  keen  purfuit  of 
pleafure;  creatures  that  know,  own,  condemn,  de- 
plore, yet  Hill  purfue  their  own  infelicity  !  The 
decayed  monuments  of  error!  The  then  remains 
of  what  is  called  delight. 

Virtue  is  no  enemy  to  pleafure,  but  its  mod 
certain  friend  :  Her  proper  office  is,  to  regulate 
our  defires,  that  we  may  enjoy  every  pleafure  with 
moderation,  and  lofe  them  without  difcontent. 

It  is  not  what  we  poffefs  that  makes  us  happyr 
but  what  we  enjoy.  If  you  live  according  to  nv- 
ture,  you  will  feldom  be  poor,  if  according  to  opi- 
nion, never  rich. 

Temperance,  by  fortifying  the  mind  and  body", 
leads  to  happinefs.  Intemperance,  by  enervating 
them,  ends  generally  in  mifery. 

The  virtue  of  profperity  is  temperance,  the  vir- 
tue of  adverfity,  fortitude,  which  in  morals  is  the 
moft  heroic  virtue. 

K  a  PASSION 
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PASSION  not  to  be  ERADICATED. 

THE  VIEWS  OF 

WOMEN  ILL  DIRECTED. 

THE  folly  of  human  wifhes  and  purfuits  has 
always  been  a  {landing  fubjeft  of  mirth  and 
declamation,  and  has  been  ridiculed  and  lamented 
from  age  to  age,  till  perhaps  the  fruitlefs  repetition 
of  complaints  and  cenfures  may  be  juftly  num- 
bered among  the  fubje&s  of  cenfure  and  complaint. 

Some  of  thefe  inflru&ors  of  mankind  have  not 
contented  themfelves  with  checking  the  overflows 
of  paflion,  and  lopping  the  exuberance  of  defire, 
but  have  attempted  to  deftroy  the  root  as  well  as 
the  branches;  and  not  only  to  confine  the  mind 
within  bounds,  but  tofmooth  it  for  ever  by  a  dead 
calm.  They  have  employed  their  reafon  and  elo- 
quence to  perfuade  us,  that  nothing  is  worth  the 
wifli  of  a  wife  man,  have  reprefented  all  earthly 
good  and  evil  as  indifferent,  and  counted  among 
vulgar  errors  the  dread  of  pain  and  the  love  o£ 
life. 

It  is  almoft  always  the  unhappinefs  of  a  victori- 
ous difputant,  to  deftroy  his  own  authority  by 
claiming  too  many  confequences,  or  diffufing  his 
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propofuion  to  an  indefeniible  extent.  When  we 
have  heated  our  zeal  in  a  caufe,  and  elated  our 
continence  with  fuccefs  we  are  naturally  inclined 
to  purfus  the  tame  train  of  reafoning,  to  eftablifh. 
fome  collateral  truth,  to  remove  fome  adjacent  dif- 
ficulty ;  and  to  take  in  the  whole  comprehenfion  of 
our  iyftem.  As  a  prince  in  the  ardour  of  acqui- 
fition,  is  willing  to  fecure  his  firft  conquefl  by  the 
addition  of  another,  add  fortrefs  to  fortrefs,  and 
city  to  city,  till  defpair  and  opportunity  turn  his 
enemies  upon  him,  and  he  loles  in  a  moment  the 
glory  of  reign. 

The  philofopher  having  found  an  eafy  vi£tory  over 
thofe  defires  which  we  produce  in  ourfelves,  and 
which  terminate  in  fome  imaginary  (late  of  happi- 
nefs  unknown  and  unattainable,  proceeded  to  make 
further  inroads  imon  the  heart,  and  attacked  at 
laft  our  fenfes  and  our  inftinfts.  They  continue 
to  war  upon  nature  with  arms,  by  which  only  fol- 
ly could  be  conquered;  they  therefore  loft  the 
trophies  of  their  former  combats,  and  were  confi- 
dered  no  longer  with  reverence  or  regard. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  with  juftice  denied,  that  thefe 
men  have  been  very  ufeful  monitors,  and  have 
left  many  proofs  of  ftrong  reafon,  deep  penetra- 
tion and  accurate  attention    to  the  affairs   of  life, 
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which  it  is  now  our  bufinefs  to  feparate  from  the 
foam  of  a  boiling  imagination,  and  to  apply  judi- 
cioufly  to  our  own  ufe.  They  have  (hewn  that 
moft  of  the  conditions  of  life,  which  raife  the  en- 
vy of  the  timorous,  and  roufe  the  ambition  of  the 
daring,  are  empty  fhows  of  felicity,  which,  when 
they  become  familiar,  lofe  their  power  of  delight- 
ing; and  that  the  molt  profperous  and  exalted  have 
very  few  advantages  over  a  meaner  and  more  ob- 
fcure  fortune,  when  their  dangers  and  folicitudes 
are  balanced  againft  their  equipage,  their  banquets, 
and  their  palaces. 

It  is  natural  for  every  ma^  uninftru&ed  to  mur- 
mur at  his  conditio  ,  hecaufe,  in  the  general  infe- 
licity of  life,  he  feels  his  own  miferies,  without 
knowing  that  they  are  common  to  all  the  reft  of 
the  fpecies;  and  therefore,  though  he  will  not  be 
lefs  fenfible  of  pain  by  being  told  that  others  are 
equally  tormented,  he  will  at  leaft  be  freed  from 
the  temptation  of  feeking  by  perpetual  changes 
that  eafe  which  is  no  where  to  be  found,  and 
though  his  difeafe  (till  continues,  he  efcapes  the 
hazard  of  exafperating  it  by  remedies. 

The  gratifications  which  affluence  of  wealth, 
extent  of  power,  and  eminence  of  reputation  con- 
fer, rauft  be  always,  by  their  own  nature,  confined 
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to  a  very  fmall  number;  and  the  life  of  the  great- 
er part  of  mankind  muft  be  loft  in  empty  wifhes 
and  painful  comparifons,  were  not  the  balm  of 
philofophy  fhed  upon  us,  and  our  difcontent  at 
the  appearances  of  an  unequal  diftribution  foothed 
and  appeafed. 

It  feemed,  perhaps,  below  the  dignity  of  the 
great  matters  of  moral  learning,  to  defcend  to  fa- 
miliar life,  and  caution  mankind  againft  that  petty 
ambition  which  is  known  among  us  by  the  name 
of  vanity;  which  yet  had  been  an  undertaking  not 
unworthy  of  the  longeft  beard  and  moll  folemn 
au  fieri  ty. 

For  though  the  paffions  of  little  minds,  afting 
in  low  ftations,  do  not  fill  the  world  with  blood- 
fhed  and  devaftations,  or  mark,  by  great  events, 
the  periods  of  time,  yet  they  torture  the  bread  on 
which  they  feize,  infeftthofe  that  are  placed  with- 
in the  reach  of  their  influence,  deflroy  private 
quiet  and  private  virtue,  and  undermine  infenfibly 
the  happinefs  of  the  world. 

The  defire  of  excellence  is  laudable,  but  is 
very  frequently  ill  directed.  We  fall,  by  chance, 
into  fome  clafs  of  mankind,  and,  without  confult- 
ing  nature  or  wifdom,  refolve  to  gain  their  regard 
by  thofe  qualities  which   they  happen  to  efteem. 
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I  once  knew  a  man  remarkably  dimfighted,  who, 
by  converfing  much  with  country  gentlemen* 
found  himfef  irrefiftibly  determined  to  fylvan  ho- 
nours. His  great  ambition  was  to  (hoot  flying, 
and  he  therefore  fpent  whole  davs  in  the  woods 
purfuing  game;  which  before  he  was  near  enough 
to  fee  them,  his  approach  frighted  away. 

When  it  happens  that  the  defire  tends  to  objects 
which  produce  no  competition,  it  may  be  over- 
looked with  fome  indulgence,  becaufe,  however 
fruitlefs  or  abfurd,  it  cannot  have  ill  effe&s  upon 
the  morals.  But  mod  of  our  enjoyments  owe 
their  value  to  the  peculiarity  of  pofTeffion,  and  when 
they  are  rated  at  too  high  a  value,  give  occafion 
to  ftratagems  of  malignity,  and  incite  oppofition, 
hatred,  and  defamation.  The  conteft  of  two  ru- 
ral beauties  for  preference  and  diftin&ion  is  often 
fufficiently  keen  and  rancorous  to  fill  their  breafls 
with  all  thofe  paffions  which  are  generally  thought 
the  curfe  only  of  fenates,  of  armies,  and  of  courts; 
and  the  rival  dancers  of  an  obfcure  affembly  have 
their  partifans  and  abettors,  often  not  lefs  exafp- 
erated  againft  each  other,  than  thofe  who  are. pro- 
moting the  intereft  of  rival  monarchs. 

It  is  common  to  confider  thofe  whom  we  find 
infected  with  an  unreafonable  regard  for  trifling 
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accomplishments,  as  chargeable  with  all  the  confe- 
quences  of  their  folly,  and  as  the  authors  of  their 
own   unhappinefs:  but   perhaps,    thofe   whom  we 
thus  fcorn  or  deteft,  have  more  claim  to  tendernefs 
than  has  been  yet  allowed  them.     Before  we  per- 
mit our  feverity   to  break  loofe  upon  any  fault  or 
error,  we  ought  furely,  to  conlider  how  much  we 
have  countenanced  or  promoted  it.     We  fee  mul- 
titudes bufy  in  the  purfuitof  riches,  at  theexpence 
of  wifdom  and  of  virtue;  but  we  fee   the   reft  of 
mankind  approving  their   conduft,   and   inciting 
their  eagernefs  by  paying    that  regard   and  defer- 
ence to  wealth  which  wifdom  and  virtue  only  can 
deferve.     We  fee   women   Univerfally  jealous  of 
the  reputation  of  their  beauty,  and  frequently  look 
with  contempt  on  the  care  with  which   they  ftudy 
their  complexions,  endeavour   to  preferve  or  to 
fupply  the  bloom  of  youth,    regulate  every   orna- 
ment, twift  their  hair  into  curls,  and  (hade  the  fa- 
ces from  the  weather.     We   recommend  the  care 
of  their  nobleft  part,  Sc  tell  them  how  little  addi- 
tion is  made  by  all  their  arts  to  the  graces  of  the 
mind.     But  when  was  it  known  that  female  good- 
nefs  or  knowledge  was  able  to  attraft  that   oftici- 
oufnefs,  or  infpire  that  ardour,  which  beauty  pro- 
duces whenever  it  appears?  And  with  what  hope 
can  we  endeavour  to  perfuade  the  ladies,  that  the 
time  fpent  at  the  toilet  is  loft  in  vanity,  when  they 
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have  every  moment  fome  new  conviction,  that 
their  intereft  is  more  effectually  promoted  by  a 
ribband  well  difpofed,  than  by  the  brighteft  act  of 
heroick  virtue? 

In  every  inftance  of  vanity  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  blame  ought  to  be  fhared  among  more 
than  it  generally  reaches;  all  who  exalt  trifles  by 
immoderate  praife,  or  inftigate  needlefs  emula- 
tion by  invidious  incitements,  are  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  perverters  of  reafon  and  corrupters  of 
the  world:  and  fince  every  man  is  obliged  to  pro- 
mote happinefs  and  virtue,  he  mould  be  careful 
not  to  miflead  away  minds,  by  appearing  to  fet 
too  high  a  value  upon  things  by  which  no  real 
excellence  is  conferred. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  MIND. 


I 


F  we  confider  the  exercifes  of  the  human  mind, 
it  will  be  found,  that  in  each  part  of  life  fome 
particular  faculty  is  more  eminently  employed. 
When  the  treafures  of  knowledge  are  firft  opened 
before  us,  while  novelty  blooms  alike  on  either 
hand,  and  every  thing  equally  unknown  and  un- 
examined, feems  of  equal  value,  the  power  of  the 
foul  is  principally   exerted  in  a  vivacious  and  de- 
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fultory  curiofity.  She  applies,  by  turns,  to  every 
object,  enjoys  it  far  a  fhort  time,  and  flies  with 
equal  ardour  to  another.  She  delights  to  catch 
up  loofe  and  unconnected  ideas,  but  11  arts  away 
from  fyftems  and  complications,  which  would  ob- 
ftrucl  the  rapidity  of  her  tranfitions,  and  detain 
her  long  in  the  fame  purfuit. 

When  a  number  of  diftinft:  images  are  collected 
by  thefe  erratic  and  hafty  furveys,  the  fancy  is 
bufied  in  arranging  them,  and  combines  them  into 
pleating  pictures  with  more  refemblance  to  the 
realities  of  life,  as  experience  advances,  and  new 
obfervations  reclify  the  former.  While  the  judg- 
ment is  yet  uninformed,  anl  unable  to  compare 
the  draughts  of  fiftion  with  their  originals,  we  are 
delighted  with  improbable  adventures,  impracti- 
cable virtues,  and  inimitable  characters;  but,  in 
proportion  as  we  have  more  opportunities  of  ac- 
quainting ourfelves  with  living  nature,  we  are 
fooner  difgufted  with  copies  in  which  there  ap- 
pears no  refemblance.  We  firft  difcard  abfurdi- 
ty  and  impoffibility,  then  exact  greater  and  greater 
degrees  of  probability,  but  at  lad  become  cold 
and  infenfible  to  charms  of  falfehood,  however 
fpecious;  and,  from  the  imitations  of  truth,  which 
are  never  perfect,  transfer  our  afFeclion  to  truth 
itfelf. 
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Now  commences  the  ruin  of  judgment  or  rea- 
fon.  We  begin  to  find  little  plealure  but  in 
comparing  arguments,  (taring  proportions,  difen- 
tangling  perplexities,  clearing  ambiguities,  and 
deducting  confequences.  The  painted  vales  of 
imagination  are  deferted,  and  our  intellectual  ac- 
tivity is  exercifed  in  winding  through  the  laby- 
rinths of  fallacy,  and  toiling  with  firm  and  cauti- 
ous fteps  up  the  narrow  tracks  of  demonftraiion. 
Whatever  may  lull  vigilance  or  miflead  attention, 
is  contemptuoufly  rejected,  and  every  difguife  in 
which  error  may  be  concealed,  is  carefully  ob- 
ferved,  till  by  degrees,  a  certain  number  of  in- 
conteftible  or  unfufpe&ed  propofuions  are  efta- 
blifhed,  and  at  laft  concatenated  into  arguments 
or  compacted  into  fyftems. 

At  length,  wearinefs  fucceeds  to  labour,  and 
the  mind  lies  at  eafe  in  the  contemplation  of  her 
own  attainments,  without  any  defire  of  new  con- 
quefts  or  excurfions.  This  is  the  age  of  recol- 
lection and  narrative.  The  opinions  are  fettled, 
and  the  avenues  of  apprehenfion  fhut  againft  any 
new  intelligence ;  the  days  that  are  to  follow 
mult  pafs  in  the  inculcation  of  precepts  already 
colleQed,  and  aflerfions  of  tenets  already  re- 
ceived; nothing  is  henceforward  fo  odious  as  op- 
pofition,  fo  infolent  as  doubt,  or  fo   dangerous  as 
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OLD  MAN's  TALE. 

AS  I  rode  flowly  along  I  perceived  an  old  man 
feated  under  the  fhade  of  a  large  tree,  which 
flood  a  little  from  the  road  fide.  Tears  flowed 
down  his  cheeks,  which  were  wrinkled  with  age, 
and  feemingly  with  care.  He  was  in  the  attitude 
of  contemplating  a  fmall  miniature;  and  his  coun- 
tenance bore  the  irnprefs  of  a  fettled  melancholy. 
In  fhort,  his  whole  appearance  was  fo  interefting, 
that,  unable  to  proceed,  I  alighted  from  my  horfe, 
and  advanced  towards  him.  He  did  not  perceive 
me,  till  I  had  got  within  a  few  paces  of  where  he 
fat ;  when  rouzing  himfelf  from  his  melancholy 
pofture,  he  faluted  me  refpeclfully. 

<£  Father,"  faid  I,  "  excufe  the  boldnefs  of  a 
ftranger,  who  has  prefumed  to  interrupt  your  me- 
ditations; but  I  find  myfelf  fo  much  interefted  by 
you,  that  I  am  unable  to  reftrain  the  curk>Pty 
which  I  feel  to  know  your  hiftory.  Were  i  to 
form  a  judgment  from  what  I  have  juft  feen,  you 
muft  have  experienced  much  forrow. 

The  old  man  eyed  me  ftedfaftly  for  fome  time, 
and  then  replie  i — ,f  My  fon,  fo  much  goodnefs  of 
heart  is  apparent  in  you   that  I  cannot   refufe  to 
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fatisfy  you.  Befides,  my  forrows  may  receive 
fome  alleviation  from  the  fympathy  of  a  fellow 
creature.  Seat  yourfelf  by  me,  then,  and  I  will 
briefly  relate  to  you  the  events  of  my  paft  life,  and 
thofe  calamities  with  which  it  hath  pleafed  Heaven 
to  afflict  me."  I  accordingly  fat  down  by  his  fide 
under  the  tree;  and  he  related  the  following  tale, 
which  I  have  recorded  almoft  word  for  word,  fo 
ftrong  an  impreffion  did  it  leave  on  my  mind. 

"  I  was,  once,"  faid  he,  "  by  the  bleffing  of 
Heaven,  rich  and  profperous.  I  lived  in  Paris, 
and  acquired  great  wealth  by  merchandize.  At  the 
age  of  thirty,  I  married  an  amiable  woman,  who 
brought  me  two  fons;  but  the  younger  of  them 
was  hardly  weaned,  when  the  mother  was  feized 
with  a  violent  fever,  which  carried  her  off  in  five 
days.  For  fome  time,  my  forrow  was  inconfola- 
ble;  but  when  I  reflected  on  what  I  owed  to  the 
two  pledges  which  fhe  had  left  behind,  I  endea- 
voured to  make  it  off,  that  I  might  the  better  be 
enabled  to  fulfil  my  duty  with  regard  to  them. 
When  they  had  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  I  provi- 
ded matters  for  them,  who  gave  them  leflbns  at 
home;  and  my  mind  was  amufed  in  obferving  the 
progrefs  which  they  made.  Their  good  difpofi- 
tions  unfolded  themfelves  daily;  which,  though 
very  different,  were  equally  calculated  to  delight 
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the  heart  of  a  fond  parent.  Frederick,  my  elder 
boy,  was  lively,  gay,  and  eafy ;  Henry,  who  was 
two  years  younger,  was  grave,  modeft;  and  re- 
ferved.  The  fame  defire  to  pleafe  me  was  appa- 
rent in  both;  but  their  manner  of  doing  fo  differ- 
ed exceedingly  ;  Frederick  was  defirous  of  [bow- 
ing his  readinefs:  Henry  was  backward,  fearful 
leaft  he  fhould  do  wrong. 

"  The  days  of  childhood  rolled  on,  and  no  cir- 
cum (lance  interrupted  the  harmony  of  our  little 
family.  When  bufmefs  called  me  from  home,  I 
left  my  fons  under  the  care  of  the  fteward.  This 
man  was  named  Jacques;  and,  by  living  in  my 
family  for  many  years,  he  had  become  fo  attached 
tome,  and  I  to  him,  that  we  never  could  bear  the 
idea  of  parting  from  each  other.  He  loved  my 
children  as  if  they  had  been  his  own;  and  they,  in 
return,  honoured  and  refpecled  him  as  much  as 
their  own  father. 

"As  the  two  lads  advanced  in  years,  I  determi- 
ned to  let  them  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  incli- 
nations ;  both  from  the  love  which  I  bore  them 
myfelf,  and  as  a  tribute  of  refpeft  to  the  memory 
of  their  departed  mother.  This  indulgence,  on 
my  part,  produced  perfect  love  and  confidence 
from  them  towards  me ;    not  as  is   generally   the 
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cafe,  rebellion,  and  difobedience.     My  elder  fon 
had  been  inclined  to  the^gollefli^e? of  arms  from 
his  infancy;  and,  when  he   had  reached  his  twen- 
tieth year,  I  purchafed  a  commitlion  for  him,  and 
he  was  immediately  ordered  out  on  foreign  fervice. 
It  was  my  wifh  to  have  kept  them  both"  near  me 
till  my  death;  but  I   fmothered  that  fentiment,   as 
well  as  the  forrow  which  I   felt  at  his  departure, 
left  they  might  tend  to  difcourage  him;  for  ardour 
to  acquire  military  renown  beat  high  in  his  bofom, 
and  I  did  not  think  it  was  my  duty  to  check  it. 

"  When  he  had  been  gone  a  few  months,  I 
grew  weary  of  the  noife  and  buftle  of  the  metro- 
polis; and,  my  fon  Henry  having  exprelTed  an  in- 
clination for  a  rural  life,  I  determined  to  withdraw 
from  the  cares  ofbuiinefs.  Accordingly,  having 
realized  a  handfome  fufficiency,  I  purchafed  an 
eftate  in  a  beautiful  retired  part  of  Switzerland. 
My  houfe  which  was  of  a  middling  fize,  and  neat, 
was  erefted  upon  a  verdant  lawn  ;  on  which  nu- 
merous flocks  of  fheep,  Sc  their  young  ones,  were 
continually  paftured.  On  the  extremity  of  the 
lawn,  to  the  left-hand,  a  tranfparent  dream  flowed 
gently  along,  overfhadowed  by  willows  and  young 
poplars.  From  the  houfe,  our  ears  were  continu- 
ally delighted  with  the  foft  murmuring  of  the  river, 
and  the   warbling  of  the  birds  in  the  trees.     To 
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the  right  a  path  led  acrofs  the  lawn  to  our  garden. 
Here  every  vegetable  and  every  fruit  grew  in  a- 
bundance,  and  the  mod  grateful  perfumes  exhaled 
from  a  variety  of  flowers.  In  fhort,  nature  and 
art  feemed  to  have  combined  in  forming  for  us  a 
retreat  the  moft  beautiful  from  the  noify  capital 
of  France. 

K  In  this  delicious  fpot  then,  we  took  up  our 
fefidence.  My  fon  daily  exercifed  himfelf  in  a£ts 
of  benevolence  and  charity.  He  rode  among  the 
poor  neighbours,  relieving  the  diftrefFed,  and  ad- 
miniftering  confolation  to  the  unhappy.  He,  in 
return,  was  beloved  by  them  univerfally.  All  their 
differences  were  referred  to  him,  and  perfect  ac- 
quitfcence  Was  always  given  to  his  decifion. — 
Unhappy  boy!"  exclaimed  the  old  man;  "  thy 
days  were  fhort  and  full  of  forrowl" 

After  a  fhort  paufe,  he  again  continued — <c  there 
lived,"  faid  he,  "  in  our  neighbourhood,  a  perion 
Of  very  high  rank,  and  pofleffed  of  great  riches, 
named  Moulville.  Family  pride  was  deeply  root- 
ed in  his  bofom,  and  almoft  extinguifhed  the  nob- 
ler paffions  of  the  foul;  and  though,  on  fome  oc- 
cafions,  the  latter  might  get  the  afcendant,  they 
were  foon  made  fubordinate  to  the  ruling  paffion. 
He  had  been  united  to  a  lovely  woman,  who  mar- 
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lied  him  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  her 
parents,  though  ftrongly  againft  her  inclination. 
The  confequence  was,  that  a  deep  forrow  fettled 
on  her  mind;  which  affecting  her  health,  and  threw 
her  into  a  deep  decline,  of  which  fhe  died  about  a 
year  and  a  half  after  the  marriage.  She  left  be- 
hind her  one  daughter  who  inherited  much  of  the 
mother's  difpofition.  A  melancholy  fweetnefs 
beamed  from  her  large  blue  eyes,  and  fat  on  her 
placid  countenance.  Her  perfon  was  of  a  mid- 
ling  fize,  but  graceful;  her  voice  was  gentle  and 
harmonious:  but  the  beauties  of  her  mind  far  ex- 
celled thofe  of  her  body;  fhe  was  virtuous,  hu- 
mane, pious,  and  affectionate.  In  a  word,  Julia 
poffeffed  every  quality  which  can  endear  woman. 
Of  her  the  father  was  paifionately  fond,  and  he 
fpared  no  expence  in  beftowing  on  her  fuch  an 
education  as  from  her  fituation  in  life,  he  thought 
her  juftly  entitled  to. 

"  With  them  we  had  maintained  no  correfpon- 
dence  fince  our  arrival  at  that  part  of  the  world; 
and  it  was  by  mere  chance  that  we  ever  became 
intimate.  It  happened  that,  as  Moulville  and  his 
daughter  were  one  morning  taking  their  accuftom- 
d  rioV,  the  horfe  of  the  latter  took  fright,  8c  gallop- 
away  at  full  fpeed,  in  fpite  of  Julia  to  ftop  it. 
Chance  conducted  the  animal  near  our  habitation, 
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juft  as  Henry  and  I  were  returning  from  a  ramble 
about  the  country.  No  fooner  did  he  perceive 
the  danger  to  which  the  lovely  girl  was  expofed, 
than  he  flew,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  to  her 
afli fiance.  The  horfe  was  within  a  few  yards  of  a 
fearful  precipice,  in  which  that  part  of  the  country 
abounds;  Henry  feized  the  bridle,  and  fortunately 
without  receiving  any  injury.  He  caught  Julia, 
almoft  lifelefs,  in  his  arms;  and,  having  feated  her 
on  the  grift,  he  haftened  to  the  ftream,  which 
flowed  near  <hj  fpot  where  they  were,  for  fome 
water.  Scarcelv  had  the  girl  began  to  revive, 
when  old  M  mlville  rode  up  quite  frantic  and 
breathiers.  As  foon  as  he  perceived  his  daughter 
fafe,  and  learnt  t  >  whom  he  was  indebted  for  her 
prefervation,  he  flew  round  Henry's  neck  and 
loaded  him  with  carefles.  When  the  firfl  tranf- 
ports  of  his  joy  were  over,  they. conducted  Julia 
to  my  habitation,  whence  having  perfectly  recov- 
ered her  fpirits,  fhe  was  conveyed  home. 

**  From  that  time  an  intimacy  commenced, 
which  has  been  the  occafion  of  moft  of  my  fubfe- 
quent  calamities.  We  were  now  continually  at 
each  other's  houfe;  and  from  the  frequent  oppor- 
tunities which  Henry  and  Julia  had  of  being  in 
each  others  company,  a  friendlhip  commenced; 
which  from  the  fimilarity  of  their  difpofition,  ter- 
minated in  a  fettled  mutual  affe&ion. 
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"  About  the  middle  of  that  part  of  the  fpring 
which  murmured  by  my  habitation,  a  lofty  oak 
reared  its  venerable  head.     It  had  ftood  there  for 
ages;  and  time  had  rather  increafed  than  diminifh- 
ed  its  beauty  and  its  ftrength.    Round  its  trunk  at 
the  bottom,  Henry  had,  for  his  amufement,  placed 
feats;  and  he  delighted  in  retiring  thither,  at  the 
clofe  of  the  day,   to  read  or  to  play  on  his  flute. 
Hither  it  was,  too,  that,  after  our  connection  with 
Moulville,  he  delighted  to  refort  with  his  beloved 
Julia.  When  the  fultry  heat  of  day  was  paft,  they 
ufed  to  walk  by  the  fide  of  the  water,   under  the 
fhadow   of  the   trees;  and,  when  weary,   feated 
thcmfelves  beneath  the  oak,  admiring  the  beauties 
which  nature  difplayed  on  every  fide.     The  ver- 
dure of  the  furrounding  country,  the  warbling  of 
the  birds  on  the  neighbouring  buflies  and  trees, 
and  the  fetting  fun  which  tinged  the  tops  of  the 
mountains   with   its  laft   expiring   rays,   by   turns 
called  forth  their  admiration.     They   would  fre- 
quently remain  here  till   the  fhades  of  night  en- 
tirely obfcured  the  hemifphere;  and,  even  then 
wondered  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  hours  had 
flown  away. 

"  Time,  however,  obliterates  the  ftrongeft  im- 
prefiions  which  are  made  on  the  human  mind.     It 
was  now  about  a  twelvemonth  fince  our  connec- 
tion 
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tion  *«  itb  Moulville  had  commenced.  Hitherto 
he  had  (he  vn  nc  repugnance  at  the  intimacy  be* 
twee  hi  !a  igh*er  and  Henry  ;  for  he  was  ftrongly 
(enfible  of  the  obligation  which  he  lay  under  to 
the  latter  :  *he  moment,  however,  that  this  fentU 
meut  grew  weaker,  he  began  to  reflect  on  the  im- 
policy of  allowing  tb  m  to  continue  together  any 
longer.  He  accord  .iy  refolved  to  feparate  them, 
though  he  cautiouOy  concealed  his  real  motives  for 
fo  doing;  he  clothed  it  under  the  pretence  of  the 
fituation  difagreeing  with  him  ;  and  of  his  having 
fome  private  buGnefs  of  the  greateft  importance 
to  tranfa6t  at  Paris,  which  required  his  conftant 
attendance  there.  For  my  part,  I  clearly  pene- 
trated his  true  intention;  and  I  too  well  knew, 
that  no  perfuaGon  Could  make  him  alter  his  refo- 
lution.  As  this  was  the  cafe,  I  entreated  Henry 
to  fhake  off  his  forrow  which  had  feized  his  mind 
on  hearing  Moulville's  determination;  and  I  ex- 
horted him  to  endeavour  to  get  the  better  of  his 
attachment,  by  reflecting  on  the  impoffibility  of 
obtaining  the  objeft  of  his  affection. 

<s  The  day  before  Moulville's  departure,  we 
all  met  at  my  houfe.  I  was  concerned  at  the  fad- 
nefs  which  fat  on  the  countenances  of  the  young 
people  ;  but  Moulville  did  not  feem  to  obferve  it: 
he,  however,  put  on  a  fair  appearance,  and  ex- 
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prefTed  deep  forrow  at  parting  with  friends  who 
were  fo  dear  to  him,  and  to  whom  he  was  under 
lafting  obligations.  He  likew'fe  entreated  us,  if 
ever  we  came  to  Paris,  to  make  his  houfe  our 
home.  My  fon  was,  once  or  twice,  on  the  point 
of  declaring  the  mutual  love  which  fubfiited  be- 
tween Julia  and  him,  had  I  not  checked  him  by 
a  look.  In  truth  I  imagined  fuch  a  declaration 
might  give  the  old  gentleman  occafion  to  part  in 
anger;  and,  as  I  hoped  that  abfence  might  exrin- 
guifh  their  afivcYion,  I  was  unwilling  that  this 
fhould  be  the  cafe. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  the  weather  being  beauti- 
ful, Henry  and  Julia  wandered  out  to  their  accuf- 
tomed  retreat.  Here  they  walked  up  and  down 
for  fome  time  in  profound  ftience  :  they  then  feated 
themfelves  under  the  tree;  and  the  recollection  of 
the  pleafure  which  they  had  fo  often  enjoyed  in 
each  other's  company  in  this  fpot,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  it's  being,  perhaps,  the  laft  time  that 
they  fhould  ever  meet  there  again,  caufed  the  tears 
to  trickle  plentifully  down  their  cheeks.  Often 
did  they  attempt  to  fpeak,  and  as  often  did  their 
forrow  deprive  them  of  utterance.  Henry,  at 
length,  recovered  himfelf  fo  far  as  to  fay,  "  Dear 
Julia,  perhaps  your  father  may  return  again:  he, 
furely,  cannot  be  fo  unkind  as   to  feparatc  us  for 
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ever!  Come  what  will,  I  am  refolved  to  follow 
you;  for  death  itfelf  would  be  preferable  to  fepe- 
ration  from  you."  Julia,  who  knew  her  father's 
difpofition  and  intentions  but  too  well,  looked  at 
him  penfively,  and  heaved  a  figh.  As  a  token  of 
her  fincere  and  unceafing  affection,  however,  (he 
prefented  him  with  the  fmall  miniature  of  herfelf, 
which  you  faw  in  my  hand ;  and  he  received  and 
preferved  it  as  fomething  facred. 

"  The  fhades  of  night  were  beginning  to  fet  in, 
when  Moulville  took  his  leave  of  me,  as  he  intend- 
ed to  depart  early  the  next  morning.  I  accord- 
ingly accompanied  him  to  the  fpot  where  Henry 
and  Julia  were  feated;  whence,  having  again  bade 
us  farewell,  he  took  his  departure  homewards, 
with  his  daughter;  and  I,  with  Henry,  directed 
my  fteps  towards  the  houfe  again. 

st  The  melancholy  which  fixed  on  the  young 
man,  for  fome  time  after  his  departure,  gave  me 
the  greateft  concern.  Inftead  of  purfuing  ihe  oc- 
cupations in  which  he  formerly  took  delight,  he 
was  continually  wandering  about  the  fpots  which 
he  ufed  to  frequent  with  his  beloved  Julia.  Some- 
times he  preffed  me  to  return  to  Paris,  but  I  con- 
ftantly  objected  to  this;  becaufe,  as  I  faid  before, 
I  was  in  hopes  that  abfence  would  weaken  his  at- 
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tachment,  and  by  degrees  entirely  extinguifh  it. 
I  one  morning  took  him  into  my  ftudy,  and  faid  to 
him  *f  My  dear  fori,  from  the  well  known  charact- 
er of  Moulville,  from  the  pride  of  high  rank  and 
fuperior  fortune,  I  am  well  convinced  in  my  own 
mind  that  he  can  never  be  brought  to  confent  to 
his  daughter's  being  efpoufed  to  the  fon  of  a  mer- 
chant. Though,  from  a  fenfe  of  obligation  to  you, 
he  has  not  openly  avowed  his  real  purpofe  in  re- 
moving from  hence,  yet  I  clearly  perceive  it  is  to 
diffolve  the  connection  between  you  and  his 
daughter.  Since  this  is  the  cafe,  then  my  dear 
Henry,  fhakeoffthe  melancholy  which  hangs  on 
your  mind,  and  do  not  let  forrow  prey  on  your 
health." 

c<  He  made  no  reply;  but,  as  foon  as  I  had  en- 
ded, he  rofe,  and  left  the  room  :  whence  he  ha- 
ftened  to  the  tree,  where  he  gazed  for  fome  time 
on  the  pifture,  and  burft  into  tears. 

"  Some  time  after  this,  he  affected  a  chearful- 
nefs  which  but  ill  concealed  the  anguim  of  his 
mind.  I  imagined,  however,  that  he  began  to  fee 
the  propriety  of  what  I  had  urged,  and  was  endea- 
vouring to  follow  my  advice.  I  was  pleafing  my- 
felf  with  the  hope  that  he  might  foon  fucceed  ; 
but,  alas!  this  expectation  was  blafted  by  an  event 

■which  plunged  me  in  woe  unutterable. 
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"  One  morning — it  was  in  the  Cummer  feafon 
■ — I  had  rifen,  as  was  ufual  with  me,  about  fix 
o'clock.  The  weather  was  charming;  and,  be- 
ing defirous  of  taking  a  ramble  about  the  coun- 
try, I  went  to  Henry's  room,  to  afk  him  to  ac- 
company me.  As  no  anfwer  was  returned  to  fre- 
quent calls  I  opened  his  door,  but  the  room  was 
empty.  Suppofing  then,  that  he  had  gone  out 
before  me,  I  wandered  along,  expecYmg  to  meet 
or  overtake  him.  I  paffed  by  his  favourite  re- 
fort,  and  purfued  the  road  we  ufually  took  toge- 
ther; but  I  faw  no  trace  of  him.  I  imagined,  on. 
this,  that  he  might  have  taken  a  different  road, 
and  returned  home  to  breakfaft  ;  but  feveral 
hours  had  elapfed  after  it  was  over,  without  either 
feeing  or  hearing  of  him.  I  now  grew  very  anxi- 
ous ;  for  he  was  always  regular  and  punctual. 
Servants  were  difpatched  to  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  fearch  for  him  ;  but  they  all  returned 
at  night,  without  fuccefs.  I  now  feared  that  the 
agitation  of  his  mind  might  have  produced  fome 
fatal  effect;  and  accordingly  gave  orders  that  his 
body  fhould  be  fought  for  in  all  the  neighbouring 
rivers  and  at  the  bottoms  of  the  precipices  ;  but, 
alas  I  after  the  raoft  diligent  enquiry  for  more 
than  a  week,  I  could  not  obtain  the  fmalleft  in- 
telligence of  him. 
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Home  now  became  a  burden  to  me,  and  1  re- 
folved  to  feek  for  Henry  in  perfon.  Accor- 
dingly, having  entrufted  the  management  of  my 
houfhold  to  Jacques,  I  directed  my  courfe  to- 
wards Paris  ;  fuppofing,  now  that  he  had  gone 
thither,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  his  beloved  Julia. 
The  idea  of  his  having  taken  that  road  did  not 
ftrike  me,  at  firft,  for  two  reafons :  firft,  bccaufe 
I  conceived  it  impofible  for  him  to  have  gone 
away  without  being  feen  by  any  of  the  neigh- 
bours; and,  fecondly,  becaufe  I  did  not  believe 
that  he  would  have  taken  fuch  a  ftep  without  con- 
futing my  inclination.  Now,  however,  it  was 
the  only  honourable  conjecture  that  remained; 
and  I  determined  to  haften  thither  with  all  poffible 
fpeed. 

"  I  accordingly  proceeded  with  the  greateft  ex- 
pedition; but  the  heat,  occafioned  by  hafty  tra- 
velling in  a  fultry  feafon,  combined  with  the  vio- 
lent agitation  of  my  fpirits,  threw  me  into  a  burn- 
ing fever,  before  I  had  half  reached  the  end  of 
my  journey. 

"  I  was  obliged  toftop  at  a  little  village,  where 
I  was  put  to  bed;  but  my  difeafe  increafed  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  I  entirely  loft  the  ufe  of  my 
reafon  and  became  diftra&ed.  I  continued  in 
this  dreadful  fituation  for fome  time;  when  through 
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the  goodnefs  of  my  conftitution,  the  fever  abated, 
and  my  fenfes  by  degrees  returned.  When  they 
were  reftored,  I  perceived  one  of  my  fexvants 
feated  by  me,  who  had  been  difpatched  by  Jacques 
immediately  on  hearing  of  my  indifpofition;  but 
hitherto  no  intelligence  had  tranfpired  concerning 
Henry. 

"  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  had  fo  far  re- 
covered my  ftrength,  as  to  have  the  power  of  rif- 
ing  from  my  bed.  When,  however,  I  grew  fo 
well  as  to  be  able  to  travel  again,  I  prepared  to 
proceed  towards  Paris;  but  the  phyfician  who  at- 
tended me,  and  who  had  been  informed  of  the  oc- 
cafion  of  my  journey,  gave  me  pofitive  orders  to 
the  contrary.  He  declared,  that  a  certain  relapfe 
would  be  the  confequence;  and,  in  that  cafe,  it 
would  be  impoffible  for  me  ever  to  recover.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  obedience  to  his  command,  and  ad- 
vice, I  took  the  road  homewards:  fully  determin- 
ed, however,  to  difpatch  my  fteward  to  Paris,  the 
moment  that  I  arrived. 

<c  It  was  about  fun-fet  when  the  carriage  flop- 
ped at  the  fource  of  the  dream  which  meandered 
by  the  fide  of  my  lawn.  The  evening  was  mild, 
and  I  determined  to  get  out  and  walk  towards 
the  houfe.  As  I  proceeded  under  the  trees,  a 
gentle  melancholy  difiufed  itfelf  over  my  mind 
N  2  when 
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when  I  reflected  how  often  Henry  and  I  had  here 
wandered  together  and  how  often  in  this  very  fpot, 
he  had  enjoyed  the  company  of  his  lovely  Julia. 
This  fenfation  increafed  as  I  approached  the  tree; 
and  I  was  on  the  point  of  turning  back,  left  the 
fight  of  it,  the  remembrance  of  paft   happinefs, 
compared  with   my  prefent  forrowful  condition, 
fhould  overwhelm   my  mind,  had   not  fomething 
pleafing  in  the  recollection  determined  me  to  go 
on.    As  I  approached  the  oak,  I  difcovered  fome- 
body  feated  under  it's   fhades  ;  and    on    coming 
nearer,  I  perceived  Jacques  with  his  eyes  riveted 
on  the  ground.     An  unufual   forrow  appeared  in 
his  countenance,  and  I  faw  the  tears  trickle  down 
his  cheeks.     When  I  had  got  within  a  few  paces 
of  the  tree,  I   called  him  by  his  name.     At  my 
well-known  voice  he  role  up,   and  flew  towards 
me ;  he  then  feized  my  hand,  and  prefled  it  to 
his  lips.     I  urged   him  to  inform  me  whether  he 
had  yet  heard  any  thing  of  Henry.     When  I  pro- 
nounced that   name,  his  tears  redoubled  :  he  at- 
tempted to  fpeak,  but  the  poor  fellow's  heart  was 
fo  full,  that  his  voice  was  entirely  choaked.     At 
length    he  got  out,  with  much  difficulty  — "  My 
dear,  dear  matter! — poor   Henry   returned   laft 
night,  but  I  fear — "  When  he  had  thus  fpoken,  I 
broke  from  him,  and  flew  to  the  houfe  :  I  haft- 
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ened   to  my   fon's  room,  where  he  lay  reclined* 
upon  a  couch. 

"  The  emaciated  appearance  of  the  young  man 
{truck  me.  His  flefh  was  entirely  fallen  away; 
his  colour  was  faded,  and  his  eyes  were  funk  in 
his  head.  He  turned  them  towards  me,  as  I  open- 
ed the  door,  and  ftretched  his  hand,  I  ran  to  him, 
and  clafped  him  in  my  arms.  For  fome  time  our 
agitation  was  fo  great,  that  we  were  unable  to  ut- 
ter a  fyllable;  but  at  length,  fearing  left  the  difor- 
der  of  his  fpirits  mould  haften  on  his  diflblution, 
which  I  too  clearly  perceived  was  approaching,  I 
exhorted  him  to  compofe  himfelf  to  reft,  and  I 
fat  down  by  him. 

<;  Sleep,  however,  fled  from  his  eyes;  and  he 
paffed  the  weary  hours  in  relating  to  me,  with  a 
fuffocated  voice,  what  had  befallen  him  fince  he 
had  left  home.  He  informed  me  that,  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  he  had  fet  out  in  difguife;  and 
that  having  walked  about  three  miles  to  a  place 
where  a  conveyance  ftood  ready  for  him,  he  had 
bent  his  eourfe  to  Paris;  that,  having  arrived 
there,  he  went  to  the  houfe  of  Moulville,  who 
now  threw  off  the  mafk,  openly  denied  him  admit- 
tance, and  defired  to  be  troubled  with  his  vifits  no 
longer  :  that  this  circumftance  had  entirely  broken 
his  fpirits;  and,  feeling  his  health  likewife  begin- 
ning 
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ning  to  decay,  he  had  been  feized  with  remorfe 
for  the  forrow  he  had  occafioned  me,  and  had  re- 
folved  to  return.  He  concluded  by  entreating  my 
pardon  for  the  ftep  he  had  taken;  which,  he  de- 
clared, he  never  could  have  done,  had  he  not 
been  apprehenfive  that  I  would  have  oppofed  his 
intentions.  (<  Let  me  hear,  (i  cried  he,  that  I  have 
your  forgivenefs,  and  I  fhall  die  content  I" 

ct  The  poor  youth  was  fo  exhaufted,  that,  I  per- 
ceived all  medical  afliftance  would  be  vain.  Never- 
thelefs,  I  fent  for  a  phyfician,  but  he  only  con- 
firmed me  in  my  opinion.  I  accordingly  prepa- 
red my felf  for  the  word,  and  became  quite  re- 
figned  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  The  fourth  day 
after  his  arrival,  the  near  approach  of  death  be- 
came apparent.  In  affect,  about  feven  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  he  fainted  away;  and,  when  he 
had  a  little  revived,  he  preffed  Julia's  picture  to 
his  lips,  feebly  pronounced  her  name  and  mine; 
and  then,  heaving  a  deep  figh  from  his  bofom, 
expired! 

"  The  effecl  which  this  event  had  on  my  mind, 
was  entirely  different  from  what  I  imagined.  In- 
Read  of  growing  frantic,  a  deep  melancholy  feized 
my  mind.  As  foon  as  I  perceived  that  life  had 
ceafed  to  animate  the  frame  of  my  fon,  I  left  the 
room,  and  wandering  penfivety  acrofs   the  lawn 

to 
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to  the  tree.  I  feated  my felf  under  its  made,  in  a 
ftupefa&ion  of  forrow.  Here  I  remained  the 
whole  night;  nor  could  the  mod  earneft  entreaties 
of  my  faithful  fteward  prevail  on  me  to  retire  to 
the  houfe.  In  the  morning  I  rofe  up,  and  walked 
again  towards  it.  I  went  up  to  the  room  where 
Henry  lay,  and  fat  contemplating  his  lifelefs  image 
for  feveral  hours  together.  Poor  Jacques,  per- 
ceiving entreaties  to  be  ineffectual,  was  obliged  to 
employ  force.  He  had  me  conveyed  to  a  different 
apartment,  where  he  made  me  take  fome  little 
nourifhment  to  fupport  nature.  He  thinking  that 
the  beft  method  of  diminifhing  my  forrow,  would 
be  to  remove  the  objeft  of  it,  he  gave  orders  with 
regard  to  Henry's  burial  without  delay.  He 
wifhed  to  conceal  his  purpofe  from  me,  till  it  -was 
over;  but,  by  fome  means  or  other  I  learned  his 
intention.  Accordingly  on  the  day  which  he  meant 
to  perform  the  laft  honours  to  my  fon,  I  told  him 
that  my  fpirit's  felt  more  eafy;  and  informed  him, 
that  I  had  been  acquainted  with  his  defign :  I 
begged  him  alfo  as  he  valued  my  life,  to  allow  me 
to  accompany  the  body  to  the  tomb. 

Perceiving  the  eagernefs  with  which  I  made  the 
requeft,  and  fearing  left  a  refufal  might  caufe  me 
to  take  fome  fatal  refolution,  he  complied.  I  ac- 
cordingly followed  the  remains    of  my  fon,  and 
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corapofed  my  mind  by  refle&ing  that  he  was  now 
in  the  arms  of  an  all-wife  and  merciful  Being,  who 
would  fully  recompence  him  for  the  days  of  for- 
row  which  were  allotted  him  on  this  earth. 

•'  When  the  funeral  ferviee  was  over.  I  again 
dire&ed  my  fteps  to  Henry's  retreat.  Here,  as  I 
fat  abforbed  in  deep  meditation  and  forrow,  I 
heard  the  founds  of  a  horfe's  feet  near  me.  At 
jfirft,  I  took  little  notice  of  it,  and  did  not  even 
raife  my  eyes  from  the  ground.  The  perfon,  how- 
eve^  came  on ;  and,  having  approached  the  fpot 
where  I  was  feated,  made  a  flop.  I  now  looked 
up,  and  perceived  a  gentleman  in  regimentals; 
but,  gracious  Heaven  !  how  can  I  exprefs  my  allo- 
nifhment,  when  I  recognized  the  features  of  my 
eldeft  fon.  He  leaped  from  his  horfe,  and  clafped 
me  in  his  arms;  exclaiming — C{  My  dear,  dear  fa- 
ther!" For  my  part,  as  foon  as  I  difcovered  my 
Frederick,  I  fwconed  away.  On  recovering,  I 
found  myfelf  in  the  parlour;  and  perceived  my 
fon  looking  ftedfaftly  in  my  face,  anxioufly  watch- 
ing a  returning  animation. 

"  One  extreme  generally  runs  into  another  di- 
ametrically oppofite.  Frederick,  who  returned 
loaded  with  honour,  and  whofe  joy  was  inexpref- 
fible,  when  he  reflected  that  he  was,  ere  long,  to 

throw 
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throw  hirrifelf  into  the  arms  of  a  refpe&ed  parerJt^ 
and  an  affe&ionate  brother,  no  fooner  learned  the 
melancholy  fituation  of  affairs,  than  he  funk  into 
the  loweft  defpondency.  This  fixed  fo  deeply  ori 
his  mind,  that  no  art  could  remove  it:  in  fhort, 
his  reafon  became  deranged^  raving  madnefs,  and 
deep  defpair,  pofTeffed  his  mind  by  turns;  and  rea- 
son's fair  empire  was  for  ever  loft.  The  unfortu- 
nate young  man  is  now  confined  in  a  private  re- 
ceptacle for  lunatics,  whence  there  is  noprofpe£fc 
of  his  ever  being  releafed. 

ct  As  to  poor  Julia,  (he  furvived  Henry  but  3. 
fliort  time.  When  fhe  heard  of  his  death,  her 
health  drooped;  and  fhe  funk  into  the  grave,  ill 
the  prime  of  her  youth.  Her  father  when  too 
late  became  fenfible  of  his  error.  Inward  remorfe 
feized  him  :  he  was  continually  tormented  by  the 
throes  of  confcience;  and  one  night  he  difappeared 
from  Paris,  nor  has  any  intelligence  been  heard 
of  him  fince. 

"  Thus  was  I  plunged  from  the  faireft  profpe6ts5 
to  the  lowed  depth  of  human  mifery.  I  have  long 
fince  left  the  fpot  which  recalled  fo  many  mourn- 
ful remembrances  to  my  mind.  I,  however, 
daily  offer  up  thanks  to  God,  for  granting  me 
fortitude  to  fupport  calamities  the  moll  mournful. 
He  it  was  that  bellowed  children  upon  me,  and 
O  affuredly 
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afiuredly  he  had  a  right  to  difpofe  of  them  as  he 
might  think  proper.  Far  fhould  it  be  from  mortal 
man  to  repine  at  the  difpenfations  of  Providence. 
The  Almighty  brings  about  his  gracious  purpofes, 
by  means  of  which  we  are,  and  ought  to  be  en- 
tirely ignorant.  For  my  part,  I  wait  with  pati- 
ence for  the  time  when  he  may  pleafe  to  call  me 
hence,  and  feel  comfort  in  relying  altogether 
upon  him.  He,  I  humbly  truft,  will  provide  a 
place  for  me  in  the  manfion  of  everlafting  peace, 
where  I  fhall  be  fully  recompenfed  for  the  mife- 
ries  which  I  have  fuffered  on  this  earth." 

Here  the  old  man  concluded  his  ftory.  We 
fat  in  profound  filence  for  fome  time;  when, 
rifing  from  my  feat,  I  feized  his  hand  and  preffed 
it  to  my  lips :  then,  having  taken  an  affectionate 
leave  of  each  other,  I  remounted  my  horfe,  and 
rode  forward. 


Religions  and  Moral  Ditty 
TO  BE  ENCOURAGED  IN  CHILDREN. 

CONSCIENCE  is  another  natural  power  of 
the  foul,  wherein  the  principles  of  virtue  and 
rules  of  duty  to  God  and  man  are  to  be  laid  up: 
it  is  fomethiug  within  us  that  calls  us  to  account 
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for  our  faults,  and  by  which  we  pafs  a  judgement 
Concerning  ourfelves  and  our  aclions. 

Children  have  a  confcience  within  them,  and  it 
fho'ild  be  awakened  early  to  its  duty.  They 
mould  be  taught  to  reflect,  and  look  back  upon 
their  own  behaviour,  to  call  themfelres  often  to 
account,  to  compare  their  deeds  with  thofe  good 
rules  and  principles  laid  up  in  their  minds,  and  to 
fee  how  far  they  have  complied  with  them,  and 
how  far  they  have  neglefted  them.  Parents  fhould 
teach  their  children  to  pay  a  religious  re1pe6t  to 
the  inward  dictates  of  virtue  within  them,  to  ex- 
amine their  aclions  continually  by  the  light  of  their 
own  confciences,  and  to  rejoice  when  they  can  ap- 
prove themfelves  to  their  own  minds;  that  they 
have  a&ed  well  according  to  the  beft  of  their 
knowledge:  they  ought  alfo  to  attend  to  the  in- 
ward reproofs  of  confcience,  and  mourn,  and  be 
afhamed,  and  repent  when  they  have  finned  againft 
their  light.  It  is  of  admirable  ufe  toward  all  the 
practices  of  religion  and  every  virtue,  to  have  con- 
fcience well  ftored  with  good  principles,  and  to  be 
always  kept  tender  and  watchful;  it  is  proper  that 
children  mould  learn  to  reverence  and  obey  this 
inward  monitor  betimes,  that  every  wilful  fin  may 
give  their  confciences  a  fenfible  pain  and  uneafi- 
nefs,  and  that  they  may  be  difpofed  to  facrifice 
O  2  every 
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every  thing  elfe  to  confiderations  of  conscience, 
and  to  endure  any  extremities  rather  than  aft  con- 
trary to  it. 


NECESSITY  OF  PRUDENCE, 

IN    EVERY    STAGE    OF    LIFE. 

A  T  the  firft  fetting  out  in  life,  efpeeially  when 
**•  ■*•  yet  unacquainted  with  the  world  and  its 
fnares,  when  every  pleafure  enchants  with  its 
fmile,  and  every  objeft  fhines  with  the  glofs  of 
novelty,  youth  fhould  beware  of  the  feducing  ap- 
pearances which  furround  them,  and  recolleft 
what  others  have  fuffered  from  the  power  of  head- 
lining defire.  If  any  paffion  be  allowed,  even 
though  it  fhould  be  efteemed  innocent,  to  acquire 
an  abfolue  afcendant,  their  inward  peace  will  be, 
impaired.  J3ut  if  any  which  has  the  taint  of  guilt, 
they  may  date  from  that  moment  the  ruin  of  their 
tranquillity. 

Nor  with  the  feafon  of  youth  does  the  peril  end. 
To  the  impetuofity  of  youthful  defire,  fucceed 
the  more  fober,  but  no  lefs  dangerous  attachments 
of  advancing  years;  when  the  paffions  which  are 
coimeftcd  with  intereft  and  ambition  begin  their 
reign,  and  too  frequently  extend  their  influence 

over 
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pver  thofe  periods  of  life  which  ought  to  be  the 
moft  tranquil. 

From  the  firft  to  the  laft  of  man's  abode  on 
earth,  the  difcipline  muft  never  be  relaxed  of 
guarding  the  heart  from  the  dominion  of  paffion. 
Eager  paifions  and  violent  defires  were  not  made 
for  man:  they  exceed  his  fphere ;  they  find  no 
adequate  object  on  earth;  and,  of  courfe,  can  be 
productive  of  nothing  but  mifery. 

The  certain  confequence  of  indulging  them  is, 
that  there  mall  come  an  evil  dav,  when  the  an- 
guifh  of  difappointment  fhall  acknowledge,  that 
all  which  we  enjoy  availeth  us  nothing. 


MATILDA: 

OR    THE 

CONQUEST   OF    LOVE. 

IN  a  fmall  reclufe  village,  on  the  borders  of 
Wales,  (lands  the  caftle  of  Hovvarth.  The 
noble  owner  of  this  venerable  ftruclure,  from 
motives  of  choice,  generally  refided  in  this  fe- 
cluded  fpot;  and  dedicated  the  chief  of  his  time 
in  improving  the  interefts  of  his  tenantry,  and  in 
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adminiftering  to  the  neceffities  of  the  indigent  and 
worthy  families  of  the  hamlet.  Among  the  many 
obj efts  that  fhared  in  his  benevolence,  was  a  fa- 
mily of  the  name  of  Llandford,  who  once  bafked 
in  the  funfhine  of  fortune,  though  at  this  moment 
ftruggling  in  the  toils  of  adverfity.  The  munifi- 
cence of  Lord  Howarth,  however,  flieltered  them 
from  want;  and,  in  fome  meafure,  repaired  the 
injuries  they  had  experienced  from  ihe  ingratitude 
of  thofe,  in  whom,  in  their  profperous  days,  they 
had  placed  an  unbounded  and  fatal  confidence. 
Matilda,  their  only  child,  at  the  moment  they 
became  acquainted  with  Lord  Howarth,  had  juft 
attained  her  fifteenth  year.  Her  parents  had  ufed 
their  utmoft  endeavours  to  form  her  mind  as  love- 
ly as  her  perfon;  and  it  was  no  fmall  alleviation 
to  their  misfortunes,  to  find  that  the  object  which 
they  fo  anxioufly  fought,  had  been  effected  even 
beyond  their  molt  fanguine  hopes. 

Lord  Howarth,  in  his  frequent  vifits  to  the  ha- 
bitation of  Mr.  Llandford,  had  imbibed  a  fatherly 
fondnefs  for  this  lovely  girl;  and,  anxious  to  com- 
pleat  the  ftruclure,  the  foundation  of  which  had 
been  laid  by  the  judicious  hand  of  paternal  care, 
he  had  obtained  permifiion  of  her  parents  to  fend 
her  to  a  boarding-fchool,  in  the  environs  of  this 
metropolis,  where  {he  might  purfue  every  polite 
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and  ufeful   ftudy,  efieruial  to  the  formation  of  an 
accomplifhed  underftanding.. 

The  reparation  of  Matilda  from  her  parents  was 
a  painful  moment:  but  the  mind  that  fuffered 
mod  from  this  event,  was  that  of  Lovel  Seymour, 
the  orphan  child  of  Llandford's  lifter,  who,  hav- 
ing loft  his  parents  while  very  young,  had  been 
the  play-mate  of  Matilda  from  her  earlieft  ftate  of 
infancy.  Between  thefe  young  people  there  ex- 
ifted  an  attachment,  which  might  be  juftly  deno- 
minated love;  though  in  all  probability,  they  had 
not  taught  themfelves  to  confider  any  more  than 
playful  fondnefs,  which  generally  fubfifts  between 
brother  and  fifter. 

The  parents  of  Lovel,  at  the  time  of  their  death, 
had  committed  the  little  infant,  with  the  whole  of 
his  patrimony,  which  was  fomething  lefs  that  100/. 
a  year,  to  the  management  of  Mr.  Llandford;  and, 
with  a  fcrupulous  attention  to  honefty,  he  had 
faithfully  difcharged  the  important  truft.  Lovel 
had  now  numbered  eighteen  years,  and  his  guar- 
dian propofed  fending  him  to  the  univerfity;  a 
proportion  which  the  young  man  readily  clofed 
with :  for,  fince  the  abfence  of  Matilda,  his  life 
was  become  irkfome :  and  thofe  ftudies  and  pur- 
fuits,  which  in  her  fociety  had  afforded  him  the 
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mod  exalted  pleafure,  were  no  longer  obje&s  of 
delight.  The  walks  in  which  he  had  fo  often 
ftrayed,  with  his  lovely  companion,  the  fcenes  of 
nature  which  with  her  he  was  wont  to  view  with 
delight,  no  longer  poflefTed  the  power  to  charm; 
All  around  feemcd  a  barren  walte ;  each  fucceed- 
ing  hour  became  more  painful  ;  and,  thus  a 
ftranger  to  happinefs,  he  bade  adieu  to  Caftle 
Howarth,  with  a  too  firm  reliance  on  time  and  ah- 
fence  for  the  recovery  of  that  tranquillity  which  he 
had  i»nocently  loft. 

But,  to  return  to  the  benevolent  Earl ;  who; 
in  fome  meafure,  participated  in  the  anxieties  of 
the  lorn  Seymour.  His  Lordfhip  was  not  aware 
that  the  partiality  he  bore  the  infant  beauty,  was 
fo  nearly  allied  to  love  as  her  abfence  had  taught 
him.  He  endeavoured,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  to  drive  her  image  from  his  mind:  but 
though,  like  the  reftlefs  tide,  that  leaves  awhile  the 
pebbly  fhore,  and  to  its  dated  boundary  again  re- 
turns, it  often  retired  from  memory's  retentive 
eye  ;  yet  fL ill  the  wanderer  to  its  native  home  re- 
turned, which  added  luflre  and  increaling  power. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  his  Lordfhip  had 
been  rejected,  by  a  lady  on  whom  he  had  placed  his 
affections;  and  for  many  years  laboured  under  the 
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pangs  of  difappointed  love:  but  this  incident;  fa 
fatal  to  his  hopes  of  blifs,  had  not  foured  his  tem- 
per; and  though  carelefs  of  the  focicty  of  the  fex, 
his  enlightened  mind  fpurned  with  contempt  the 
fatal  dottrine,  which  inftru£ts  the  heart  to  deem 
a  fecond  love  incompatible  with  juftice,  and  an 
enemy  to  virtue.  And  furely,  in  weak — I  had 
almoft  faid  vicious — mind  only,  this  pernicious 
principle  will  be  found.  Muft  I  becaufe  the 
rude,  untutored  finger  of  accident  has  matched, 
from  my  embrace  the  woman  who  firft  poffefled 
my  heart,  for  ever  mourn  a  lofs  which  no  earthly- 
power  can  reftore  ?  Muft  I  for  this  ever  fteel  my 
heart  againft  the  power  of  beauty,  and  the  more 
attractive  charms  of  mindj  and  deny  myfelf  the 
firft  of  human  joys,  connubial  fociety  ?  Forbid 
it  Reafon  and  forbid  it  Juftice!  Seek  not,  then, 
ye  miftaken  parents;  to  plant  in  the  docile  minds 
of  your  offspring  this  germe  of  error,  fo  destruc- 
tive to  happinefs,  fo  inimical  to  the  growth  of 
virtue,  and  fo  degrading  to  the  noble  feelings  of 
humanity. 

fi  Tho'  flaunting  lovely  to  the  eye, 

And  fweet  the  woodbine's  honied  breath; 

As  climb  its  tendrils  fmooth  on  high, 
The  fapling  it  entwines  with  death." 
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Three  years  had  now  expired  fince  Matilda  left 
the  village  ;  during  which  time  fhe  had  kept  up  a 
regular  correfpondence  with  her  parents,  and  her 
generous  patron,  the   noble   Howarth,  in   which 
they  faw   with  pleafure   the  progrefs  fhe  made  in 
her  ftudies.     It  was  thought  expedient  for  her  to 
quit  the   boarding-fchool,  and   to  engage  in  that 
ibciety  for  which  her  years  and  accomplifhments 
had  qualified  her.     For  this  purpofc  the  Earl  pro- 
pofed    a  journey   to    London,  to   Mr.  and   Mrs. 
Llandford;  and  to  invite   Mr.  Seymour  to  meet 
them   there.     To  this  arrangment  the  parents  of 
Matilda  aflented  ;  and  in  a  few  days  after  they  be- 
gun their  journey  to  the  metropolis,  in  their  way 
to  which  they  called  for  Matilda. 

If  the  beauty  of  the  innocent  girl,  when  em- 
blematical only  of  the  opening  rofe,  forcibly  im- 
preffed  the  heart  of  the  Earl,  and  kindled  in  his 
bread  the  flambent  fires  of  love  ;  what  were  his 
feelings,  and  what  its  effects,  when  the  full  blown 
flower  met  his  enraptured  fight ;  Loft  in  wonder 
and  admiration,  he  gazed  in  filence  on  the  beau- 
teous maid;  then  clafped  her  in  his  arms  ;  and,  as 
he  killed  her  crimfon  cheek,  the  tear  of  fondnefs 
glifteried  in  his  eye.  But,  checking  the  wild  tran- 
fports  of  his  love,  he  reflected  on  the  diiparity  of 
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their  ages;  and,  for  the  firft  time,  his  bofom  feit 
the  pangs  of  defpair, 

Meantime  the  impatient  Lovel  waited  their  ar- 
rival. He  alfo  correfponded  with  Matilda ;  had 
made  his  fondnefs  known  ;  and  received  from  the 
ingenuous  maid  a  full  confeilion  of  the  efteem  fhe 
bore  him. 

The  mind  of  love  is  too  apt  to  regard  every  a8 
of  fnendfhip  and  attention  to-its  objeft,  as  being 
actuated  by  (inifter  defigns.  Hence  Lovel  looked 
on  the  noble  Earl,  though  verging  near  his  fiftieth 
year,  as  a  danger  us  and  powerful  rival.  Thus 
admitting  into  his  mind  the  reftlefs  and  perturbed 
fpirit  of  jealoufy,  the  deportment  of  the  lovely 
maid,  at  their  meeting,  appeared  to  him  diftant 
and  referved.  Her  replies  to  his  empaffioned  pro- 
teftations  of  affe£tion  were  lefs  animated,  he 
thought,  than  the  charieft  modefty  might  with- 
out a  blufh  admit;  and  in  fhort,  like  Faulkland, 
he  fufpecied  every  aclion  as  regardlefsof  his  fond- 
nefs and  an  enemy  to  his  love ;  and,  while  he 
tormented  his  own  moments  with  groundlefsjea- 
loufies,  and  ill  timed  inquietudes,  he  embittered 
thofe  of  the  woman  he  loved. 

Several  weeks  rolled  on  ;  and  as  the  beauties  of 

Matilda,  and  the  rich  culture  of  her  mind,  dif- 
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clofcd  themfelves  to  the  attentive  and  enquiring 
eye  of  Earl  Howarth,  his  paffion  ftill  increafed. 
His  unwearied  attention,  his  repeated  marks  of 
benevolence,  and  paternal  tendernefs,  had  infpired 
the  bofom  of  Matilda  with  a  filial  regard ;  and 
gratitude  taught  her  to  look  on  her  benefacior  as 
the  firft&  chiefefl:  fource  of  her  happinefs.  With 
thefe  fentiments  warmly  imprefled  on  her  mind, 
/he  was  fitting  one  evening  in  the  drawing-ro  m, 
when  his  Lordfhip  entered.  He  came  refolutely 
determined  to  difclofe  the  ftate  of  his  mind;  and 
to  hear  from  the  miftrefs  of  his  heart  the  fentence 
that  was  to  make  him  the  happieft,  or  moft  wretch- 
ed  of  men. 

Seating  himfelf,  therefore,  by  the  fide  of 
Matilda,  he  difcovered  to  her,  in  a  few  words,  the 
afFeftion  he  entertained  for  her;  and  earneftly  en- 
treated a  candid  and  unequivocal  anfwer  to  his 
fuit.  Wonder  and  furprize,  at  this  unexpected 
declaration,  for  fome  moments  held  in  filence  the 
blufhing-  maid.  At  length,  (lie  raifed  her  ftream- 
ing  eyes;  and  wi'h  a  look  of  mingled  pity  and  re- 
gret, gazed  on  the  expecting,  trembling  Earl. 

"  Too  much  of  kindnefs,"  faid  (he,  "  have  I 
experienced  from  your  bounty,  for  a  whole  life  of 
gratitude  to  repay.  Oh!  do  not,  then,  urge  the 
acceptance  of  an  honour  too  great  for  the  humble 

merits 
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merits  of  the  poor  Matilda.  From  among  the 
beauties  of  the  court,  where,  with  worth  far  greater, 
with  beauty  far  excelling,  that  which  a  low  de- 
pendant boafts,  illuftrious  birth  and  fortune's  fplen- 
did  charms  unite  to  fwell  the  train  of  greatnefs — r 
from  thefe  felecl  fome  happy  maid  to  lhare  your 
love,  and  banifh  from  your  thoughts " 

Never!  never!  interrupted  the  noble  Earl, 
64  can  I  drive  Matilda's  image  from  my  doating 
mind.  It  is  my  greateft  blifs  to  love  you;  and 
though  you  frown  on  my  paflion,  and  fpurn  me 
from  you  with  contempt,  I  {till  (hall  live  your 
jlave." 

"  Should  I  confefs  to  you,  my  Lord,  that  my 
heart  even  before  I  knew  your  worth,  was  given 
to  another,  will  that  fecure  me  from  the  importu- 
nities of  your  love?" 

"  Adverlity  in  love,  Matilda,  has  armed  my 
foul  with  fortitude  to  bear  the  pangs  of  difappoint- 
ment ;  nor  will,  I  truft,  the  noble  virtue,  in  this 
conflicting  moment,  deny  it's  kind  fupport.  Your 
candour  charms  me;  and  while  I  regret,  I  muft 
applaud  the  conftancy  that  dooms  me  miferable." 
His  Lordfhip  bowed,  and  retired.  Matilda  rofe 
from  her  feat ;  and  with  a  quick  and  uncertain 
ftep,  paced   the  room,  in  all  the  agony  of  grief. 

In 
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In  this  fituation  the  enamoured  Lovel  furprized 
her,  and  eagery  enquired  the  caufe  of  her  tears. 
Nor  did  he  afk  in  vain.  The  weeping  maid  told 
her  fad  tale.  The  trembling  lover  liftened  with 
an  almoft  brea  h'efs  ,  ttention  to  her  words:  then, 
mufing  awhile,  embraced  the  partner  of  his  grief; 
and  with  heroick  firmnefs  exclaimed — "  Then  let 
us,  Matilda.  Ihew  to  the  world  a  conduct  worthy 
of  emulation;  a  d  prove  by  example,  that  friend- 
fhip,  raifed  on  the  bafis  of  love,  is  the  greateft  fe- 
licity which  human  nature  can  erjoy  !  It  were 
madnefs,  the  very  height  of  folly,  in  us,  to  Sacri- 
fice all  for  lova  !  \  cccpt,  then,  the  hand  of  the  no- 
ble Howarth;  nor  let  ingrati  ude,  vvhile  it  wounds 
his  breaft,  plant  a  fcorpion  in  yours." 

"  And  can  Lovel,  can  he,  who  has  fo  often 
fwore  eternal  conftancy,  forget  the  maid  he  loves?" 

6<  No,  Matilda,  no!  Your  worth  and  beauty 
will  ever  remain  in  my  memory,  will  ever  bloom 
there  in  undinvninVd  luftre.  But  tell  me,  can 
you  fee  the  virtuous  Howarth,  whole  foftering 
care  tranfplanted  you  from  the  bleak  and  barren 
wafte  of  Poverty,  into  the  rich  and  grateful  foil  of 
Affluence;  whofe  munificence  raifed  the  drooping 
fortunes  of  your  family;  and  on  thofe  brows, 
where  dejected  mifery  brooding  fat,  fpread  plea- 
sure's chearfui  fmile — can  you  fee,  unmoved,  fuch 

exalted 
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exalted  worth  the  prey  of  grief?  Can  you,  regard- 
lefs,  view  the  pining  anguifh  of  his  mind?  Oh,  no! 
your  gentle  nature  would  ihudder  at  the  fcene; 
and  keen  repentance,  too  late  in  its  aid  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  guilt,  embitter  every  future  mo- 
ment of  your  life." 

Matilda  leaned  on  the  bofom  of  her  lover,  and 
wept  aloud.  The  tortured  Earl  entered  the  room 
and  beheld  the  conflicting  paffions  that  heaved  her 
fwelling  breaft.  "  My  Lord,"  faid  Lovel,  "Ma- 
tilda waits  to  throw  herfelf  at  your  feet,  and  afk 
forgivenefs  for  her  fault.  She  has  imprudently 
liftened  to  my  ftill  more  imprudent,  though  art- 
lefs  tale  of  love.  Convinced,  however,  of  the 
error  of  our  conduft,  we  have  mutually  agreed  to 
cancel,  and  bury  iu  oblivion,  the  vows  we  have 
exchanged;  and  fhe  in  giving  herfelf,  and  I  in  re- 
figning  her  to  your  Lordfhip,  experience  an  in- 
ward fatisfaftion  far  beyond  expreflion ;  and 
which  no  incident  in  our  paft  lives  ever  did,  and 
we  are  perfuaded  of  our  future,  ever  can  convey." 
Lovel,  afraid  to  truft  his  refolution,  hurried  out 
of  the  room ;  and,  without  waiting  to  be  informed 
whether  his  offer  was  accepted  or  rejected,  in- 
ftantly  fet  out  on  his  return  to  the  univerfity. 

His  lordfhip  could  only  admire  in   filence   the 
manly  fortitude  of  his  rival,   as  his  precipitate  re- 
treat 
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treat  deprived  him  of  the  opportunity  of  replying 
to  his  firm  and  animated  rejection  of  Matilda's 
hand.  And  now  his  utmoil  care  was  directed  to 
the  weeping  maid — 

<c  With  foften'd  accent,  and  expreflive  eye, 
The  faultlefs  lord  regards  her  quiv'ring  fear; 

His  gentle  voice  repels  the  fwelling  figh, 
His  fond  endearment  flops  the  rolling  tear." 

Matilda  refolved  to  follow  the  example  of  her 
lover;  and,  aided  by  time,  and  the  endearing 
fondnefs  of  his  lordfhip,  after  a  long  and  painful 
ftruggle,  fupprefTed  the  reftlefs  wifhes  of  her  rebel 
heart,  and  gave  her  hand,  and  with  it  her  affec- 
tiofts  to  the  noble  Earl.  The  firft  year  of  their 
marriage  produced  an  heir  to  the  ancient  title  and 
domains  of  Caftle  Howarth  ;  the  former  of  which, 
on  the  demife  of  the  prefent  Earl  without  iiTue, 
would  have  been  extinct.  It  was  at  this  happy  pe- 
riod that  the  worthv  Seymour,  o  i  the  invitation 
of  the  noble  Earl,  vifited  the  caftle.  The  chear- 
fulnefs  of  his  converfation,  and  eafy  manners,  con- 
firmed the  conqueft  he  had  made  over  his  paffion; 
and  he  enjoyed  feveral  months  of  uninterrupted 
happinefs  in  the  fociety  of  the  venerated  Earl,  and 
his  dear  Matilda:  for  ftill  they  were  dear  to  each 
other;  but  of  fuch  a  pure  nature  was  their  fond- 
nefs 
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nefs,  that  even  lynx-eyed  fufpicion  could  not  have 
felt  alarm  from  its  innocent  indulgence. 

During  the  refidence  of  Lovel  at  the  caftle,  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  baronet,  betweeri 
whom  and  the  Earl  an  intimacy  of  many  years  had 
fubfifted,  paid  a  vifit  to  the  countefs.  On  this 
young  lady  the  Earl,  and  his  amiable  confort, 
fought  to  attach  the  affe&ions  of  Lovel;  and  in  a 
fhort  time  they  found  a  mutual  fondnefs  had  ta- 
ken place.  His  lordfliip,  to  prevent  any  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  his  friend  to  the  choice  his 
daughter  had  made,  prevailed  on  the  then  encum- 
bent of  the  living  of  Caftle  Howarth — who  had 
received  this  eftablifhment  from  his  lordfhip's  fa- 
ther, and  of  courfe  was  pretty  far  advanced  in 
years — to  fecede  the  reftorv,  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving an  equivalent  during  his  life;  and  then, 
with  his  wonted  liberality,  prefented  it  to  the  for- 
mer rival  of  his  love. 

Having  thus  provided  an  eftablifhment  for  his 
young  friend,  he  himfelf  wrote  to  Sir  William 
Ackland,  for  his  confent  to  the  union  of  the  fair 
Laura  with  the  worthy  Lovel.  His  lordfhip's  re- 
Commendation  was  fufficient  for  Sir  William;  and, 
the  ufual  preliminaries  being  fettled,  the  young 
couple  were  united  in  the  prefence  of  the  earl  and 

Q  countefs 
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countefs,  and  family  of  the  bride.  The  fubfequent 
lives  of  thefe  couples  (hewed  the  world  that, 
though  dilappointed  in  their  firft  love,  they  enjoy- 
ed unbounded  felicity;  and  by  their  example, 
proved  how  impoliticly  and  how  unjuft,  is  the 
conduct  of  inexperienced  youth,  in  yielding  im- 
plicitly to  the  impulfes  of  a  wayward  pailion, 
which  though  perhaps  founded  on  the  principles 
of  virtue,  may,  in  its  completion,  prove  thefource 
of  wretchednefs. 


AN     ACCOUNT     OF 

GENERAL  HARCOURT's 

SURPRISING  THE 

REBEL  GENERAL  LEE, 

During  the  Americati  War. 

IN  December  1776,  Lieu.  Col.  Harcourt  (af- 
terwards Genl.  Harcourt)  went  out  to  recon- 
noitre, determined  to  difcover  how  the  rebels 
werepoflcd;  he  took  thirty  men  with  him,  rode 
all  night,  and  got  into  the  midft  of  their  ports  un- 
perceived;  in  the  morning  he  fell  in  with  one  of 
their  advanced  fentinels,  and  difpatched  a  dra- 
goon, who  cut  him  down ;  he  had  not  gone  far 
before  he  perceived  another,   whom  he  caufed  to 

be 
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be  fecvired;  while  this  was  doing,  a  horfeman  gal- 
loped ur>  to  the  party  before  he  perceived  them: 
be  was  (topped  and  queftioned  by  Colonel  Har- 
cour;:  he  had  a  letter  from  Lee  to  fome  rebel  of- 
ficers, yet  denied  knowing  where  Lee  was  quar- 
tered ;  but  the  Colonel  ordering  a  rope  to  be  got 
readv  to  tie  him  up,  he,  without  further  hefitation, 
pointed  out  the  houfe;  the  party  went  dire&ly  to 
the  place,  received  the  fire  of  a  guard  polled  in 
an  out'-houfe,  without  lofs,  killed  the  two  fentinels 
at  the  door,  entered  and  took  their  prifoner,  after 
killing  all  thofe  who  refilled:  he  had  in  his  com- 
pany a  Frenchman,  who  lately  joined  them  from 
fome  of  the  French  iflands,  but  had  not  received 
his  commidion  from  the  congrefs.  Colonel  Har- 
court's  activity  in  this  affair,  as  on  every  other, 
merits  the  higheft  encomiums :  from  the  time  of 
meeting  the  firft  fentinel  to  mounting  the  prifoner, 
was  fcarce  fifteen  minutes:  he  was  brought  to 
head  quarters;  General  Howe  would  not  fee  him, 
he  was  properly  taken  care  of  at  Brunfwick,  in 
the  Jeifeys. 


Q  2  THE 
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THE 

DEPARTURE  of  the  YEAR. 

WHITHER  fo  fad?  to  woo  thy  longer  ftay, 
Impatient  year!  the  warmeft  pray'rs  we'll 
try : 
Vain  are  our  wi flies,  and  in  vain  we  pray — 
Unkindly,  time!  ah!  ah,  why  fo  bent  to  fly? 

Quick,  bring  the  flute,  and  breathe  a  melting  air, 
Lull  the  fleet  greybear  with  the  charm  divine: 

Alas,  how  callous !  he  betrays  no  care, 

Nor  will  one  moment  to  the  drain  incline  ! 

Strike  up  the  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  dance; 

We'll  lure  him  back  with  fprighilinefs  and  joy! 
See,  fee!  he  fafter  flies,  nor  deigns  a  glance  ; 

But  mocks  our  hope,  and  pities  our  employ  I 

fc  Let  the  churl  go!"  cries  folly,  with  a  (tare; 

il  Blame  not,  but  rather  urge  him  on,  his  flight; 
Time,  when  he's  tardy,  faddles  us  with  care, 

And  care  deftroys  life's  principle,  delight." — 

Delight ! — I  wrong  thee,  or  thou  mean'ft  excefs ; 

There  all  thy  hope,  thy  deareftjoy,  is  plac'd! 
Go,  vacant  dolt! — be  frank,  for  once  confefs, 

That  horrors  haunt  thee,  and  that  fevers  wafte. 

Delight's 
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Delight's  the  genuine  temper  of  the  foul, 

That  honour  fdfh  ons,  and  temptations  proves; 

How  unlike  thine,  that  ftoops  to  the  controul 
Of  fenfual  mcannefs,  and  the  bondage  loves ! 

Know,  that  the  year,  whofe    flight  thou  hold'ft  in 
fcorn, 

Gone  to  the  records  of  eternal  fate, 
Swells  thofe  memorials  for  the  laft,  dread  morn, 

With  all  that  honour'd  or  difgrac'd  it's  date. 

Could'ft  thou  behold  the  tale  of  infancy, 

Gone  from  thy  mind,    but  branding    there  thy 
name ; 

Thou'd'ft  feek  to  hide  thee  from  thyfelf,  to  fly — ■ 
Loft  as  thou  art,  to  honour,  and  to  fhame. 

To  thee  is  giv'n  to  greet  the  rifing  year; 

Haply,  not  thine  to  witnefs  it's  decay: 
At  heav'n's  jufl  bar,  ere  that,  thou  may 'ft  appear, 

The  dreadful  forfeit  of  thy   crimes  to  pay. 

Then  feize  the  moment  in  the  power  of  hope ; 

Lo !   the  derlroying  angel's  on  his  courfe: — 
Haflen,  ere  juftice  takes  it's  awcful  fcope, 

And,  by  repentance,  deprecate  it's  force! 

ANEC- 
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O  F 


Mr.   O  R  M  E, 

The  intelligent  Hijtorian  of  the  War 
in  India. 

WHEN  this  gentleman  prefided  in  the  ex- 
port warehoufe  of  Madras  one  David- 
fon,  who  afled  under  him,  one  day  at  breakfaft 
being  afked  by  Mr.  Orme,  of what  profession  hi< 
father  was  ?  Davidfon  replied,  that  he  was  a  fad- 
ler.  And  pray,  faid  Orme,  why  did  he  not  breed 
you  a  fadler  ?  "  I  was  always  whimfical,  faid  Da- 
vidfon, and  rather  chofe  to  try  my  fortune  as  you 
have  done,  in  the  Eaft  India  Company's  fervice." 
"  But  pray  fir,"  continued  he,  ••  What  profeffion 
was  your  father  ?"  "  My  father,"  anfwered  the 
Hiftorian,  rather  fharply,  i(  was  a  gentleman." 
ct  And  why,  retorted  Davidfon,  with  great  fimpli- 
city  and  bluntnefs,  "  did  he  not  breed  you  up  a 
gentleman." 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

O  F    A 

LIGHT    DRAGOON, 

During  the  late  American  War. 

A  LIGHT  dragoon  was  difpatched  by  Lord 
■*•  *■  Cornwallis  to  carry  a  letter  of  fome  confe- 
quence,  to  an  officer  on  one  of  the  out  pofts.  In 
paffing  near  a  thicket,  he  was  fired  at  by  fome  of 
the  provincials;  he  inftantly  pretended  to  fall  from 
his  horfe,  hanging  with  his  head  down  to  the 
ground,  which  the  light  horfe  do  with  great  eafe. 
The  Americans,  four  in  number,  fuppofing  him 
killed,  ran  from  their  cover  to  feize  their  booty; 
but  when  they  came  within  a  few  yards  of  him,  the 
light  dragoon  in  an  inftant  recovered  his  faddle, 
and  with  his  carabine  (hot  the  firfl:  of  them  dead; 
he  then  drew  his  piftol  and  difpatched  the  fecond, 
and  immediately  attacked  the  other  two  with  his 
fword,  who  furrendered  themfelves  his  prifoners, 
and  he  drove  them  before  him  into  the  camp.  In 
return  for  this  a£t  of  bravery,  General  Howe 
made  him  a  Serjeant,  and  reprefented  the  exploit 
to  the  King. 

ANEC- 
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ANECDOTES 

or 

SIR  WILLIAM  LRSKINE. 

IN  1761,  when  Prince  Ferdinand  beat  up  the 
quarters  of  the  French,  they  retired  a  great 
way  without  being  able  to  refill;  however  when 
they  came  to  colleft.  their  force,  and  to  recoil 
upon  our  army,  Major  Erlkiine,  (who  Mas  after- 
wards knighted  by  his  Majefty,  for  his  bravery  in 
Germany)  of  the  15th  regiment  of  light-dragoons, 
was  ported  in  a  village  in  the  front  of  our  army. 
In  a  very  foggy  morning,  foon  afver  the  pat  roles 
reported  all  was  well,  Sir  Williaxn  was  alarmed  by 
his  vedettes  having  feen  a  large  body  of  cavalry 
coming  to  furprize  him:  he  initantly  mounted  his 
hoife,  and  fallied  out  at  the  head  of  the  picquet, 
of  only  fifty  men;  leaving  orders  for  his.  regiment 
to  mount  and  follow  with  fpced,  without  beating 
a  drum,  or  making  any  noife;  he  attacked  their 
advanced  guard  in  the  curfory  way  of  light  caval- 
ry, and  continued  fo  to  do,  while  his  men  were 
joined  by  fives  and  tens,  and  the  French  cavalry 
were  forming  to  relift  his  attack;  before  which, 
he  collected  the  whole  of  his  men,  and  then  retir- 
ed, the  furgeon  of  the  regiment  in  the  mean  time 

having  carried  off  the  baggage. 

Among 
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Among  many  fimilar  inftances  of  fuccefs,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  war,  is  that  of  this  officer  on 
another  occafion,  where  he  difplayed  the  moft  lin- 
gular addrefs,  and  which  therefore  demands-  both 
applaufe  and  attention.  After  a  repulfe  an(J  a 
march  of  about  feventy  miles  in  one  day,  when 
the  men  were  fatigued,  and  fcarce  a  horfe  able  to 
walk,  he  faw  a  regiment  of  French  infantry  drawn 
up,  with  a  morafs  in  the  rear;  he  left  his  own 
corps,  and  advancing  to  the  French,  defired  to 
fpeak  to  the  commanding  officer,  whom  he  entreat- 
ed to  furrender,  to  prevent  his  men  being  cut  to 
pieces  by  a  large  body  of  cavalry  that  were  then 
advancing.  The  French  officer  defired  leave  to 
confult  with  his  officers,  which  having  done,  they 
refufed  to  fubmit ;  but  upon  Major  Erfidne's  tel- 
ling them  that  their  blood  muft  be  on  their  own 
heads,  and  turning  to  move  off  towards  his  own 
corps,  they  called  to  him,  and  laying  down  their 
arms  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners  of  war. 

R  SADAK. 
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S     A     D     A     K. 

AN  ORIENTAL  TALE. 

TN  the  imperial  city  of  Schiras,  gem  of  the  Per-- 
-*■  fian  empire,  and  fun  of  the  ea(t,  lived  the 
youthful  Sadak,  only  fon  arid  prop  of  the  decli- 
ning years  of  the  Vizier  Amurat.  Him  had  his 
father  carefully  educated  in  all  the  orders  of  ori- 
ental gallantry,  and  initiated  in  the  principles  of 
vice  and  debauchery.  He  knew  how  to  curb  the 
mod  fiery  fteedj  fiirpaft  even  the  eagle  in  the  ra- 
pid race;  and,  with  the  pairing  arrow,  flay  the  fly- 
ing deer.  He  took  a  particular  pleafure  in  thefe 
amufements;  and  the  chace  and  feraglio  were  his 
chief  fources  of  delight. 

Thus  nurtured  in  vice,  he  made  a  mockery  of 
religion  and  learning.  No  readings  of  Zoroafter 
had  enlarged,  or  had  any  philofophy  of  the  Magii 
tempered,  and  poliflied,  a  naturally  capacious  un- 
derftanding.  His  ideas  of  Heaven  were  confuted; 
and,  though  he  had  a  lively  genius,  and  an  en- 
gaging air,  his  difcourfe  was  ignorant,  barbarous, 
and  weak. 

One  morning,  when  Mithra  had  fcarcely  drawn 
back    the   curtains  of  delight,  and   diflipated  the 
gloomy  clouds  of  darknefs,  Sadak  arofe,  and  pro- 
ceeded 
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ceeded  with  bent  bow  to  purfue  the  deer  that 
ranoe  the  mountains  of  Perfia.     The  chace  be- 

o 

gan;  Sadak,  impatient,  and  thirfting  for  glory, 
was,  as  ufual,  the  firft  in  the  courfe,  and  loft  his 
companions  in  the  heat  of  the  purfuit. 

He  had  not  long  enjoyed  his  delight,  and  the 
fpires  of  the  towering  Schiras  had  juft  vanifhed 
from  his  view;  when  an  objeQ:,  till  then  little  no- 
ticed, attracted  his  attention.  It  was  the  beauty 
of  the  heavens,  and  fplendor  of  the  {kies,  that 
now  raifed  his  aftonifhment.  He  beheld  the  fun 
darting  his  rays  through  the  rolling  clouds,  and 
illumining  the  whole  of  the  celeftial  canopy;  the 
aether  was  pure,  ftill,  and  ferene ;  except  where 
thoufands  of  feathered  warblers,  poifed  on  their 
airy  wings,  made  the  earth  echo  their  divine  notes. 
Sadak  was  amazed;  he  let  the  golden  reins  fall 
on  the  neck  of  his  fteed  ;  and,  plunged  in  admi- 
ration, furveyed  the  fplendid  pitlure.  He  had 
never  troubled  his  mind  with  any  thoughts  of  reli- 
gion, and  confequently  knew  nothing  of  his  Cre- 
ator; but  confcience  now  told  him,  that  he  deri- 
ved his  exiftence  from  a  Supreme  Power.  Every 
beam  of  light,  fpoke  its  Maker;  and  Sadak  flood 
half  convi&ed  of  Ignorance  and  Atheiim.  As  he 
was  thus  loft  in  thought,  and  his  foul  buoyed  up 
in  fufpence,  his  fteed,  afluated  by  a  divine  im- 
R  2  pulfe, 
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pulfe,  entered  a  thick  wood  that  flood  adjacent. 
Sadak,  turning  his  eyes  from  the  heavens,  was 
now  (truck  with  the  elegance  of  nature.  The 
grand  fublimity  of  the  firft  had  raifed  his  aftonifh- 
ment ;  the  rural  beauty  of  the  latter  excited  his 
defire.  It  was  that  feafon,  when  Summer,  with  all 
her  attributes,  vilits  the  earth;  and  by  her  delicious 
exuberance,  delights  the  heart  of  man.  The  trees 
were  bending  to  the  earth  with  fruits  of  the  mod 
luxuriant  growth,  and  of  the  moft  exquifite  fla- 
vour. The  ground  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
was  covered  with  the  richeft  verdure,  diverfified 
by  flowrcts  of  every  hue,  and  blooming  fhrubs  in 
infinite  variety.  The  whole  fcene  was  engaging, 
chafte,  and  delightful.  Nature  glowed  with  re- 
doubled charms;  and  the  whole  prefented  a  beau- 
tiful landfcape  of  rural  felicity.  The  heart  of  Sa- 
dak was  ravifhed  :  he  threw  himfelf  from  his  fleed; 
and,  rufhing  to  the  fruit  with  the  agility  of  the 
mountain  eagle,  fought  only  the  means  to  gratify 
his  luxurious  palate.  A  neighbouring  cafcade 
ferved,  in  the  mean  time,  to  flake  his  thirft,  and 
found  refponfive  to  the  notes  of  the  birds.  Thus 
furrounded  with  pleafure,  and  environed  by  deli- 
licacies,  the  heart  of  Sadak  was  for  a  while  elate; 
but,  like  fnow,  melting  before  the  rays  of  Mithra, 
the  Icene  grew  lefs  charmful  to  his  eye.  "  His  ap- 
petite 
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petite  was  cloyed,  and  the  fruit  no  longer  delici- 
ous; he  refolved,  therefore,  to  return  home:  btify 
alas!  he  had  not  noticed  his  entrance,  and  could 
by  no  means  difcover  any  road  by  which  he  might 
retreat.  He  no  fooner  broke  one  hedge  than  ano- 
her  appeared  before  him ;  and  as  he  palled  the 
oppofing  trees,  a  myriad  of  others  arofe. 

The  whole,  in  fhort  was  a  labyrinth  of  the  moft 
intricate  nature.  If  Sadak  felt  before  pleafed  at 
his  fituation,  he  now  fincerely  detefted  it.  Loft 
in  ignorance,  he  blafphemed  the  power  that  con- 
ftrucled  his  prifon  ;  curfed  the  hour  in  which  he 
had  entered  it;  and,  in  the  height  of  his  fury,  ex- 
claimed againft  his  own  exigence.  He  had  not 
remained  long  in  this  ftate  of  defpair,  when  his  at- 
tention was  fuddenly  attra&ed  by  an  obje£t  that 
touched  his  hand.  He  turned  about,  furious  as 
the  Lybian  tyger,  robbed  of  his  prey,  and  thirfting 
for  revenge;  but,  lo!  a  form  that  commanded 
peace  flood  at  his  fide.  It  was  a  fage,  whofe  vears 
feemed  to  out-number  the  ftars  of  heaven;  and 
whofe  beard,  which  was  whiter  than  the  mountain 
fnow  of  Mauritania,  when  driven  by  the  furious 
wings  of  the  north-eaft  wind,  fwept  his  bofom,  and 
fell  below  his  girdle.  His  eyes,  not  dimmed  by 
age,  darted  a  poignancy  which  feemed  to  cut  vice 
to  atoms  at  the  fiighteft  glance;  his  whole  frame 

was 
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was  majeftic,  and  the  poverty  of  his  cloathmg 
ferved  only  to  command  a  luperior  refpeft.  He 
had  beheld  the  fury  of  Sadak ;  and,  burfting 
through  the  bufh.es,  caught  his  hand,  and  thus 
addrefled  him — 4C  Hufh  !  O  inconfiderate  youth! 
ceafe  to  blafpheme  the  works  of  thy  Creator! 
Knoweft  thou  not  that  perfeverance  will  vanquifh 
every  difficulty  ?  and  though,  for  a  moment,  thou 
feemeft  loft  and  entangled,  remember  thar  there 
is  a  God,  who  will  help  thee,  if  fincerely  defired? 
Follow  me!"  So  faying,  he  gently  led  the  youth- 
ful Perfian  by  a  path  toward  the  entrance,  which 
he  had  not  difcovered;  while  he,  afhamed  of  his 
paft  conduct,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
not  daring  to  look  up  in  the  face  of  his  benign 
conductor. 

The  glade  was  now  before  them  ;  and  the  domes 
of  the  afpiring  Schiras  rofe  in  fight,  as  the  mounts 
of  Mauritania,  half-buried  in  the  clouds.  The 
heart  of  Sadak  was  overjoyed;  he  turned,  to 
thank  his  conduftor;  but  it  feemed  not  him  that 
he  beheld.  His  aged  body,  bent  with  years  and 
infirmities,  was  changed  to  an  serial  frame,  en- 
dowed with  fprightlinefs  and  activity.  His  face 
no  more  appeared  a  rugged  field,  which  the  plough- 
marc  of  time  had  filled  with  furrows;  but  a  ce- 
leftial  countenance  where,  beauty  beamed  like  the 

refplendent  fun. 
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Inftead  of  clothes  tattered  and  coarfe,  two  fea- 
thered   pinions    beat  with   celeltial  grace   on  his 
moulders;    and   the    figure    of  a  hoary   fage  was 
tranformed    to  that  of  an  empyreal  cherub,  fur- 
rounded  by  glory,  and  replete  with  the  effulgence 
of  heaven.     Sadak  was  confounded:  the   ground 
feemed  to  (hake  beneath  his  feet;  his  knees  fmote 
each  other;  and   his   whole  frame,  labouring    in 
convulfive  agonies,  fell  vigourlefs  to  the  ground: 
when  a  voice,  fofter  than  the  breath   of  Zephyrs, 
bearing  the  odoriferous  fpices  of  Arabia,  thus  ad- 
dreffed  him,  "  Arife,  O  Sadak  !  lift  thy  body  from 
the  earth,  and  hearken  to    the   voice   of  wifdom. 
No  more  be  lulled  to  dumber  in  the  manacles    of 
vice,  and  difdain  the  chains   of  impiety.     I  am  a 
minifter  of  the  almighty,  fent  from  the  manfions  of 
the  bleffed,  to  reveal  thy  chaotick   mind  the  alle- 
gory   of  this  day's    adventures,  which   point  out 
the   errors  of  thy   life.     Attend,  O    youth  I  open 
thine  ears   to  virtue,  and  be  no  more  a    flave   of 
ignorance.  The  chace  you  this  morning  commen- 
ced free,  and  joyful  as  the  foaring  lark  begins  his 
courfe;  fo  was  you  born.     Your  mind  was  unim- 
preffed  by  care,  and  unloaded  with  fin  :  you  be- 
held the  fplendor  of  heaven,  and  the  glory  of  the 
upper  regions;  but  they  could  not  charm  you  fuf- 
ficiently  to  imprefs  the  ftedfaft  belief  of  an  over- 
ruling power;  neither  could  your  birth,  and  pre- 
servation 
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fervation  from  numberlefs  dangers,  elevate  your 
heart  to  the  graceful  adoration  of  your  heavenly 
maker:  but,  as  the  fruit  by  its  beauteous  hue,  and 
delicious  tafte,  led  you  to  eat  and  indulge  your  ap- 
petite, unfufpicious  of  danger,  fo  did  vicious  pur- 
fuits  draw  your  affection  to  them,  by  difplaying 
the  chains  of  fin  covered  with  flowers  of  pleafure. 
What  was  the  refult?  In  the  wood  you  was  loft 
and  entangled;  and  in  life  you  have  been  fatiated 
with  joys,  that  cloyed  as  they  became  familiar. 
You  attempted  to  drown  the  fenfe  of  fatiety  by 
plunging  deeper  in  vice,  and  hurrying  from  the 
feraglio  to  the  chace,  or  ibme  other  ignorant  and 
wicked  enjoyment.  Had  you  then  abandoned 
pleafure,  and  attended  to  truth,  you  mould  have 
reached  a  pinnacle  of  unknown  happinels:  but 
as  during  your  profane  and  blafphemous  execra- 
tions in  the  wood,  you  perceived  not  the  path 
by  which  I  eafily  led  you  out ;  neither  could  you 
difcern,  in  your  career  of  vice,  the  road  formed 
by  Morality,  which  would  have  conducted  you  to 
everlafting  blifs.  May  I,  my  fon,  conclude  my 
parellel,  by  adding,  that  as  I  have  led  you  from 
the  bofom  of  a  mazy  wood;  fo  your  foul,  enlight- 
ened by  my  words,  will  rife,  freed  from  the  fet- 
ters of  ignorance,  the  manacles  of  fin,  and  the 
chains   of  licentioufnefs,  to  praife,  with  myriads 
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of  the  legions  of  heaven,  the  beneficent  creator  of 
all  exigence,  &  the  liberal  difpenfer  of  every  good. 

"  My  million  is  now  expired;  yet,  ere  I  go,  let 
me  initiate  thee,  O  youth  !  in  the  precepts  of  vir- 
tue. Avoid  malice,  envy,  and  detraction;  hate 
lafcivioufnefs,  love  chaflity;  detefl  voluptuoufnefs, 
effeminacy,  and  luxury;  but  adore  temperance, 
vigour,  and  humility.  Aim  not  at  pomp  and  gran- 
deur, that  pafTcth  away  like  the  wind;  but  delight 
in  acls  of  charity,  which  will  afford  the  mind  a 
pleafure  of  more  liability.  Be  it  thy  care,  O  Per- 
fian !  not  to  fwell  the  fiery  blaft  of  contention, 
againfl  whomfoever  raifed;  but  rather,  to  allay 
the  fury  of  the  fpiteful,  and  flop  the  intended  re- 
venge: and  believe  me,  dear  youth,  if  thou  dili- 
gently followeft  thefe  rules,  and  zealoufly  purfueth 
the  walks  of  virtue,  a  hoary  head,  crowned  with 
content,  will  fucceed  a  youthful  one  environed 
with  peace,  and  endowed  with  virtue." 

As  he  thus  fpoke,  even  as  the  lafl  fentence 
founded  in  the  ear  ofSadak,  a  cloud  arofe  from 
the  earth,  like  the  morning  dew ;  and,  fpreading 
its  serial  fubflance  beneath  his  feet,  gently  uplifted 
him  to  the  opening  heavens.  The  whole  atmof- 
phere  was  perfumed,  with  a  fragrance  far  fweeter 
than  the  aromantic  gales  of  Arabia;  while  an  awe- 
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ful  and  tremendous  roll  of  thunder,  on  the  right, 
announced  the  fuccefs  of  the  heavenly  embafiy. 

Sadak  arofe,  his  heart  imprefied  with  virtue  and 
wifdom;and,  leaving  his  pompous  palace,  hepafled 
a  life  of  piety  and  peace,  in  a  humble  cottage. 


THE 

DISAPPOINTED    DELIA, 

A  Story  founded  on  Fact. 

T~"\ELIA,  unlucky  Delia!  how  earned  thou  fo 
-*— '  fond,  fo  enraptured  with  Claudio?  Anfwer, 
rafli  fates,  for  poor  Delia:  the  Parcce  fo  determin- 
ed it.     Then,  thou  art  not  to  blame. 

But  to  the  dory.  In  an  aukward  hour,  and  a 
ftill  more  aukward  moment,  Delia  faw  Claudio; 
{he  faw,  alas !  (he  faw  one  of  the  fined  youths  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall ;  fhe  was  not  framed  with- 
out paffions — nature  had  done  her  judice,  in  every 
regard.  She  felt,  even  from  the  heart,  and  true 
to  all  its  fires. 

Claudio  was  heir  to  a  confiderable  eftatc,  con- 
fiding of  tin  mines,  and  he  was  considered  as  a 

very 
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very  amiable  and  refpeclable  character  by  all  his 
acquaintance.  Every  female  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, who  was  a  ca  aidate  for  matrimony,  had  her 
eye  upon  him  ;  but  his  difpofition  was  for  roving, 
and  liberty  was  h's  invariable  motto;  and  many 
beautiful  dainfels  had  reafon  towifhhis  fentiments 
we-e  of  a  different  caft.  If  he  had  not  done  them 
jnftice,  p^fterity  had,  however,  no  caufe  to  com- 
plain,for  he  had  amply  paid  attention  to  the  rifing 
generation,  who,  probably,  will  be  greatly  increa- 
fed  by  his  amorous  affiduities. 

Notwithftanding  Delia  had  thefe  numerous  ex- 
amples of  Claudio's  infidelities  before  her  eyes, 
her  vanity  flattered  her  (lie  had  charms  fufficient  to 
captivate  him  into  a  hufband;  and  her  ambition 
prompted  her  to  the  deed. 

Her  rivals  were  numerous,  but  her  glafs  whif- 
pered  her,  and  in  prevailing  accents,  that  her 
charms  tranfeended  them  all.  Fatal  infatuation! 
Treacherous  mirror ! 

De^a,  though  only  the  daughter  of  a  farmer, 
had  received  as  polite  an  education  as  a  Cornifh 
borough  would  admit  of ;  her  father  had  fome  par- 
liamentary influence,  Sc  he  was  not  without  hopes, 
that,  at  the  next  general  election,  his  daughter 
might  captivate  a  candidate,  or  at  leaft  a  canvaffer. 
S  2  He 
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He  knew  that  Claudio,  when  he  came  of  age, 
which  would  be  in  a  few  months,  was  to  be  one  of 
their  reprefentatives,  and  therefore  did  not  dif- 
courage  his  addrefles  to  Delia.  But  though  he 
had  avowed  himfelf  an  intended  candidate  for  the 
borough,  he  had  not  declared  himfelf  a  candidate 
for  a  connubial  reprefentation.  He  had,  however 
made  fuch  an  imprefiion  on  Delia's  heart,  that  fhe 
miftook  his  artful  declaration  for  fincerity,  and  fhe, 
at  length,  implicitly  yielded  to  his  moft  fanguine 
wifhes. 

The  borough  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  one 
of  the  members,  juft  as'CIaudio  had  attained  his 
twenty-firft  year.  Old  fquare  toes  immediately 
put  him  in  nomination,  and  as  he  was  of  the  mini- 
fterial  party,  little  canvafling  was  requifite.  He 
was  returned  and  chaired  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye. 

Delia  now  thought  fhe  mould  be  completely 
happy;  for,  notwithstanding  fhe  had  yielded  every 
thing  but  her  hand,  for  he  had  long  been  in  pof- 
feffion  of  her  heart,  fhe  imagined  fhe  ftill  had  fuch 
an  afcendency  over  Claudio,  that  as  there  was 
no  remaining  obftacle  to  their  marriage,  (his  father 
having  lately  departed  this  life,  and  whofe  confent, 
the  artful  fpoiler  had  infmuated  was  the  fole  caufe 

of 
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of  their  not  having  yet  repaired  to  the  temple  of 
Hymen)  a  hint  alone  would  be  i'ufficientto  accom* 
pliih  all  her  wifh.es.  But  in  this  opinion  Hie  was 
egregicufiy  miitaken. 

Her  hints  were  all  thrown,  away,  and  even  her 
pofitive  folicitarions  were  of  no  avail.  She  liter- 
ally (looped  to  conquer,  but  in  vain.  Claudio 
finding  Delia  too  prefiing  in  her  matrimonial  pur- 
fuit,  feldom  vifited  her,  and  even  neglected  thofe 
appointments  he  made  with  her,  when  he  could 
not  avoid  fixing  them.  He  had  agreed  to  an  in- 
intervicw  at  an  adjacent  farm  houfe,  where  they 
had  frequently  the  molt  agreeable  and  propitious 
Tete  a  Tetes.  But  the  time  was  now  paffed  when 
the  force  of  her  charms  were  in  full  play — betides, 
flic  was  on  the  point  of  being  a  mother,  and  he 
had  a. new  attachment  in  his  prefent  reigning  fa- 
vourite Cordelia,  for  whom  he  was  now  Waiting 
in  confequence  of  a  previous  affignation. 

Delia  gucfled  at  her  rival,  and  after  in  vain  re- 
minding him  of  his  appointment  with  her,  retired, 
and  was  foon  in  ambufli  a  fpeftator  of  a  fcene  that 
caufed  her — di/fohiion!  She  returned  home,  and 
was  found  the  next  morning  hanging  in  her  gar- 
ters. Upon  her  toilet  was  found  a  billet  conceived 
in  the  following  words. 

44  Wretched 
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"  Wretched — too  wretched  Delia — no  jov — no 
blifs,  no  comfort  remains  for  thee  in  this  mundane 
date!  Heavens,  pardon  the  deed — but  to  thee  I 
hope  to  fly  for  that  fulace,  which  I  ne'er  can  meet 
on  earth. 

Alas!  poor  Delia — may  this  ftory  prove  a  lef- 
fon  to  thy  fex ! 


SIGNS  and  TOKENS. 

IT  you  fee  a  man  and  woman,  with  little  or  no 
•*■  occafion,  often  finding  fault,  and  correcting 
each  other  in  company,  you  may  be  lure  they 
are  hufband  and  wife. 

If  you  fee  a  lady  and  gentleman  in  the  fame 
coach,  in  profound  filence, — the  one  looking  out 
at  one  window,  and  the  other  at  the  oppofite  fide, 
be  afTured  they  mean  no  harm  to  each  other,  but 
are  hufband  and  wife. 

If  you  fee  a  lady  accidentally  let  fall  a  glove,  or 
a  handkerchief,  and  a  gentleman  that  is  next  to 
her  tell  her  of  it,  that  fhe  may  herfelf  pick  it  up, 
fet  them  down  for  hufband  and  wife. 
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If  you  fee  a  man  and  woman  walk  in  the  fields, 
at  twenty  yards  diftance,  in  a  dire£t  line;  and  the 
man  ftriding  over  a  ftile,  and  ftill  going  on,  you 
may  fwear  they  are  hufband  and  wife. 

If  you  fee  a  lady  whofe  beauty  attracts  the  no- 
tice of  every  perfon  prefent,  except  one  man, 
and  he  fpeaks  to  her  in  a  rough  manner,  and  does 
not  appear  at  all  affe&ed  by  her  charms,  depend 
upon  it,  they  are  hufband  and  wife. 

If  you  fee  a  male  and  female  continually  thwart- 
ing each  other,  under  the  appellation  of  my  dear, 
my  life,  Sec.  reft  aflured  they  are  hufband  and 
wife. 


New  Interpretation  for  old  Words. 

TN  fpeaking  of  the  epithet  worth,  it  can  be  ap- 
-*-  plied  to  a  fcoundrel  or  rogue,  as  well  as  an  ho- 
ned man — that  is,  if  he  mould  be  worth  ten  thou- 
fand  pounds. 

Angel,  was  once  a  name  for  a  fuperior  order  of 
celeftial  fpirits,  who  executed  the  commands  of 
the  Supreme  Being; —  it  is  now  a  common  name 
for  a  certain  order  of  inferior  beings,  who  haunt 
the  crowded  fcenes  of  gaiety  and  diflipation. 

The 
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The  adjective  Diviney  has  undergone  a  fimilar 
change. 

Devilish —  this  adjective  once  fignifying,  or  be- 
longing to  the  Devil,  was  confequentlv  taken  in 
a  bad  fenfe.  It  is  now  become  a  common  term  of 
approbation —  as.  "  (lie  is  a  devilifh  fine  girl  j" 
or,  "  he  is  a  devilifh  good  fellow,1'  &c. 

CURIOUS 

ANECDOTE. 

A  CLERGYMAN,  who  came  to  London  from 
Durham  juit  before  the  winter  theatres  clc- 
fed,  went  the  laft  evening  of  Mrs.  Siddon's  per- 
formance to  the  play  at  Drury-lane,  and  defired  a 
country  fervant,  who  was  to  come  with  the  carri- 
age at  a  certain  hour,  to  remain  with  it  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Bow-ftreet,  that  he  might  not  lole  himfelf 
from  his  ignorance  of  the  town.  The  coachman 
was  on  the  box,  and  the  lad  continued  inflexibly 
upon  the  fpot,  Handing  with  his  back  againft  one 
of  the  wheels;  while  he  was  in  this,  fituation,  a  fel- 
low, who  was  running  very  fad,  came  up  to  him, 
and  afked  him  in  a  whifper,  whether  he  was  a 
<c  (lander  or  a  runner?"  The  boy  hefitated  a  mo- 
ment, but  thinking  it   related  to  the   duty   of  fer- 
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Vants  round  the  theatre,  and  remembering,  his 
matter's  orders,  anfwered,  "  a  dander."  4t  Then 
take  care  of  this,"  faid  the  fellow,  putting  a  gold 
watch  with  valuable  appendages  into  his  hand,  and 
fcampering  away  immediately.  Before  the  boy 
had  recovered  from  his  furprize,  his  matter  came 
up,  and  commending  his  diligence,  obferved,  that 
he  had  loft  his  watch. — "  No,-  Sir,  here  it  is,"  faid 
the  lad;  and  on  infpeBion  it  actually  proved  to  be 
the  very  watch  which  had  been  taken  from  his  maf- 
ter a  few  moments  before. 


AN 

OBSERVATION  by  Mr.  POPE. 

THOSE  aerial  ladies  (the  mufes)  juft  difca- 
ver  enough  to  me  of  their  beauties  to  urge 
my  purfuit,  and  draw  me  on  in  a  wandering  maze 
of  thought,  ftill  in  hopes  (and  only  in  hopes)  of 
attaining  thofe  favours  from  them,  which  they 
confer  on  their  happy  admirers.  We  grafp  fome 
more  beautiful  idea  in  our  own  brain,  than  our  en- 
deavours to  exprefs  it  can  fet  to  the  view  of  others; 
and  Hill  do  but  labour  to  fall  fhort  of  our  firft  ima- 
gination.    The  gay  colouring  which  fancy  gave 
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at  the  firft  tranfient  glance  we  had  of  it,  goes  off 
in  the  execution,— like  thofe  various  figures  in 
the  gilded  clouds,  which  while  we  gaze  long  upon, 
to  feparate  the  parts  of  each  imaginary  image,  the 
whole  faints  before  the  eye,  and  decays  into  con- 
fulion. 


BON  MOT  of  a  SEA  OFFICER. 

A  SEA  OFFICER  who  for  his  courage  in  a 
former  engagement,  where  he  had  loft  his 
leg,  had  been  preferred  to  the  command  of  a  good 
fhip;  in  the  heat  of  the  next  engagement,  a  can- 
non ball  took  off  his  deputy,  fo  that  he  fell  upon 
the  deck;  a  feaman  thinking  he  had  been  frefh 
wounded  called  for  the  furgeon;  No,  no,  faid 
the  captain,  the  carpenter  will  do. 


A  GRECIAN 
ANECDOTE. 

HT'HE  Athenians  having  declared  war  againft 
•*•  the  Eginites,  on  fome  very  frivolous  pretext, 
marched  out  to  attack  them.  A  very  bloody  en- 
gagement enfued,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  fo 
totally  defeated,  that  one  man  only  remained  to 
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carry  back  the  intelligence  to  Athens.  This  un- 
fortunate man  efcaped  the  enemy  only  to  encoun- 
ter a  more  wretched  fame  at  home.  The  women 
rendered  defperate  by  the  lofs  of  their  hufbands, 
and  fired  with  indignation  that  the  fole  furvivor 
fhould  dare  to  appear  before  them  with  the  difmal 
relation  of  his  country's  iifafter,  fell  upon  the  man 
with  their  pins  and  clafps,  leaving  him  dead  upon 
the  fpot.  The  magiftrates  of  Athens  fhocked  at 
their  cruelty,  in  order  to  punifh  the  women  with 
the  moil  flagrant  difgrace,  made  a  law  to  oblige 
them,  from  that  period,  to  drefs  after  the  mode  of 
the  Jonians,  thereby  depriving  them  of  any  ad- 
vantage from  thofe  things,  of  which  they  had 
made  fuch  an  ill  ufe. 
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THE 

USEFULNESS  of  ADVICE. 

THE 

DANGER  of  HABITS. 

THE 

NECESSITY  of  REVIEWING  LIFE. 

NO  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind  has  more 
frequently  incurred  animadverfion,  than  the 
negligence  with  which  men  overlook,  their  own 
faults,  however  flagrant,  and  the  eafinefs  with 
which  they  pardon  them,  however  frequently  re- 
peated. 

It  feems  generally  believed,  that,  as  the  eye 
cannot  fee  itfelf,  the  mind  has  no  faculties  by 
which  it  can  contemplate  its  own  ftate,  and  that 
therefore  we  have  not  means  of  becoming  acquain- 
ted with  our  real  characters;  an  opinion  which, 
like  innumerable  other  postulates,  an  enquirer  finds 
himfelf  inclined  to  admit  upon  very  little  evi- 
dence, becaufe  it  affords  a  ready  folution  of  many 
difficulties.  It  will  explain  why  the  greateft  abili- 
ties frequently  fail  to  promote  the  happinefs  of 
thofe  who  poffcfs  them;  why  thofe  who  can  dif- 
tinguifh  with  the   utmoft  nicety  the  boundaries  of 
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vice  and  virtue,  fuffer  them  to  be  confounded  in 
their  own  conduct ;  why  the  active  and  vigilant 
refign  their  affairs  implicitly  to  the  management 
of  others;  and  why  the  cautious  and  fearful  make 
hourly  approaches  towards  ruin,  without  one  figh 
of  folicitude  or  ftruggle  for  efcape. 

When  a  pofition  teems  thus  with  commodious 
confequences,  who,  can  without  regret  confefsit  to 
be  falfe  ?  Yet  it  is  certain  that  declaimers  have  in- 
dulged a  difpofition  to  defcribe  the  dominion  of 
the  paffions  as  extended  beyond  the  limits  that 
nature  affigned.  Self-love  is  often  rather  arro- 
gant than  blind;  it  does  not  hide  our  faults  from 
ourfelves,  but  perfuades  us  that  they  efcape  the 
notice  of  others,  and  difpofes  us  to  refent  cenfures 
left  we  mould  confefs  them  to  be  juft.  We  are 
fecretly  confeious  of  defects  and  vices  which  we 
hope  to  conceal  from  the  public  eye,  and  pleafe 
ourfelves  with  innumerable  impollures,  by  which, 
in  reality,  nobody  is  deceived. 

In  proof  of  the  dimnefs  of  our  internal  fight, 
or  the  general  inability  of  man  to  determine  right- 
ly concerning  his  own  character,  it  is  common  to 
urge  the  fuccefs  of  the  molt  abfurd  and  incredible 
flattery,  and  the  refentment  always  railed  by  ad- 
vice, however  foft,  benevolent,  and  reasonable. 
But  flattery,  if  its  operation   be  nearly  examined, 
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will  be  found  to  owe  its  acceptance,  not  to  our  ig- 
norance but  knowledge  of  our  failures,  and  to  de- 
light us  rather  as  it  confoles  our  wants  than  dis- 
plays our  pofleflions.  He  that  (hall  folicit  the  fa- 
vour of  his  patron  by  praifing  him  Tor  qual  ties 
which  he  can  find  in  himfHf,  will  be  defeated  by 
the  mon*  daring  panegyi.ft  who  enriches  him  with 
adfcititious  excellence.  Juft  praife  is  only  a  debt, 
but  flattery  is  a  prefent.  The  acknowledgment  of 
thofe  virtues  on  which  confcience  congratulate  us 
is  a  tribute  that  we  can  at  any  time  exacl:  with  con- 
fidence; but  the  celebration  of  thofe  which  we 
only  feign,  or  defire  without  a--\  vigorous  endea- 
vours to  attain  them,  is  received  as  a  confeflion  of 
fovereignty  over  regions  never  conquered,  as  a  fa- 
vourable decifion  of  difputable  claims,  and  is  more 
welcome  as  it  is  more  gratuitous. 

Advice  is  offenfive,  not  becapfe  it  lays  us  open 
to  unexpected  regret,  or  convi&s  us  of  any  fault 
which  had  efcaped  our  notice,  but  becaufe  it  fhews 
us  that  we  are  known  to  others,  as  well  as  to  our- 
felves;  and  the  officious  monitor  is  perfecuted  with 
hatred,  not  becaufe  hisaccufation  is  falfe,  but  be- 
caufe he  aftumes  that  fuperiority  which  we  are  not 
willing  to  grant  him,  and  has  dared  to  deleft  what 
we  defircd  to  conceal. 
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For  this  reafon  advice  is  commonly  ineffectual. 
If  thofe  who  follow  the  call  of  their  defires  without 
enquiry  whither  their  going  had  deviated  ignorant- 
ly  from  the  paths  of  wifdom  and  were  rufhing 
upon  the  dangers  unforfeen,  they  would  readily 
liften  to  information  that  recalls  them  from  their 
errors,  and  catch  the  firft  alarm  by  which  deitruc- 
tion  or  infamy  is  denounced. 

Few  that  wander  in  the  wrong  way  miftake  it 
for  the  right;  they  only  find  it  more  fmooth  and 
flowery,  and  indulge  their  own  choice  rather  than 
approve  it :  therefore  few  are  perfuaded  to  quit 
it  by  admonition  or  reproof,  fince  it  impreffes  no 
new  convi&ion,  nor  confers  any  powers  of  aclion 
or  refiftance.  He  that  is  gravely  informed  how 
foon  profufion  will  annihilate  his  fortune,  hears 
with  little  advantage  what  he  knew  before,  and 
catches  at  the  next  occafion  of  expence,  becaufe 
advice  has  no  force  to  fupprefs  his  vanity.  He 
that  is  told  how  certainly  intemperance  will  hurry 
him  to  the  grave,  runs  with  his  ufual  fpeed  to 
a  new  courfe  of  luxury,  becaufe  his  reafon  is  not 
invigorated  nor  his  appetite  weakened. 

The  mifchief  of  flattery  is,  not  that  it  perfuades 
any  man  that  he  is  what  he  is  not,  but  that  it  fup- 
prcfles  the  influence  of  honeft  ambition,  by  raifing 
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an  opinion  that  honour  may  be  gained  without  the 
toil  of  merit;  and  the  benefit  of  advice  arifes  com. 
monly  not  from  any  new  light  imparted  to  the 
mind,  but  from  the  difcovery  which  it  affords  of 
the  public  fufTrages.  He  that  could  withftand  con- 
fcience  is  frighted  at  infamy,  and  fhame  pevails 
when  reafon  was  defeated. 

As  we  all  know  our  faults  and  know  them  com- 
monly with  many  aggravations  which  human  per- 
fpicacity  cannot  difcover,  there  is  perhaps,  no 
man,  however  hardened  by  impudence  or  diflipated 
by  levity,  fheltered  by  hypocrify,  or  blafled  by 
difgrace,  who  does  not  intend  fome  time  to  re- 
view his  conduct,  and  to  regulate  the  remainder 
of  his  life  by  the  laws  of  virtue.  New  temptations 
indeed  attack  him,  new  invitations  are  offered  by 
pleafure  and  intereft,  and  the  hour  of  reformation 
is  always  delayed  ;  every  delay  gives  vice  another 
opportunity  of  fortifying  itfelf  by  habit;  and  the 
change  of  manners,  though  fincerely  intended 
and  rationally  planned,  is  referred  to  the  time 
when  fome  craving  paflion  fhall  be  fully  gratified, 
or  fome  powerful  allurement  ceafe  its  importunity. 

Thus  procraflination  is  accumulated  on  procraf- 
tination,  and  one  impediment  iucceeds  another, 
till  age  (hatters  our  refolution,  or  death  intercepts 
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ihe  proje£ts  of  amendment.  Such  is  often  the  end 
of  falutary  purpofes,  after  they  have  long  delight- 
ed the  imagination,  and  appeafed  that  difquiet 
which  every  mind  feels  from  known  mifcondutt, 
when  the  attention  is  not  diverted  by  bufinefs  or 
by  pleafure. 

Nothing  furely  can  be  more  unworthy  of  a 
reafonable  nature,  than  to  continue  in  a  ftate  fo 
oppofite  to  real  happinefs,  as  that  all  the  peace  of 
folitude,  and  felicity  of  meditation,  muft  arife 
from  fefolution  of  forfaking  it.  Yet  the  world 
will  often  afford  examples  of  men,  who  pafs 
months  and  years  in  a  continual  war  with  their 
own  conviBions,  and  are  daily  dragged  by  habit, 
or  betrayed  by  paffion,  into  pra&ifes  which  they 
clofed  and  opened  their  eyes  with  purpofe  to 
avoid;  purpofes  which,  though  fettled  oh  convic- 
tion, the  firft  impulfe  of  momentary  defire  totally 
overthrows. 

The  influence  of  cuftom  is  indeed  fuch  that  to 
Conquer  it  will  require  the  utmoft  efforts  of  for- 
titude and  virtue;  nor  can  I  think  any  man  more 
worthy  of  veneration  and  renown,  than  thofe  who 
have  burft  the  fhackles  of  habitual  vice.  This 
victory  however  has  different  degrees  of  glory  as 
of  difficulty  j  it  is  more  heroic  as  the  objects  of 
U  guilty 
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guilty  gratification   are  more  familiar.     He   that 
from  experience  of  the  folly  of  ambition  refigns 
his   offices,    may   fet  himfelf  free   at   once  from 
temptation  to  fquander  his  life  in  courts,  becaufe 
he  cannot  regain  his  former  ftation.     He  who  is 
enflaved    by  an   amorous   paffion,    may   quit  his 
tyrant  in  difguft,  and    abfence  will,  without   the 
help  of  reafon,  overcome  by  degrees  the  defire  of 
returning.     But   thofe   appetites  to  which  every 
place  affords  their  proper  objeBs,  and  which  re- 
quires no  preparatory  meafures  or  gradual   ad- 
vances, are  more  tenacioufly  adhefive ;  the  wifh 
is  fo  near  the   enjoyment,  that  compliance  often 
precedes  confideration,  and  before  the  powers  of 
reafon  can  be  fummoned,  the  time  for  employing 
them  is  paft. 

Indolence  is  therefore  one  of  the  vices  from 
which  thofe  whom  it  once  infecls  are  feldom  re- 
formed, Every  other  fpecies  of  luxury  operates 
upon  fome  appetite  that  is  quickly  fatiated,  and 
requires  fome  concurrence  of  art  or  accident 
which  every  place  will  not  fupply;  but  the  defire 
of  eafe  a6ls  equally  at  all  hours,  and  the  longer 
it  is  indulged  is  the  more  increafed.  To  do  no- 
thing is  in  every  man's  power;  we  can  never  want 
an  opportunity  of  omitting  duties.  The  lafpe  to 
indolence  is  foft  and  imperceptible  becaufe  it  is 
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only  a  mere  ceflation  of  a&ivity;  but  the  return 
to  diligence  is  difficult,  becaufe  it  implies  a  change 
from  reft  to  motion,  from  privation  to  reality. 

Of  this  vice,  as  of  all  others,  every  man  who 
indulges  it  is  corfcious;  we  all  know  our  own 
ftate,  if  we  could  be  induced  to  confider  it;  and 
it  might  perhaps  be  ufeful  to  the  conqueft  of  all 
thefe  enfnarers  of  the  mind,  if  at  certain  ftated  days 
life  was  reviewed.  Many  things  neceflary  are  o- 
mitted,  becaufe  we  vainly  imagine  that  they  may 
be  always  performed;  and  what  cannot  be  done 
without  pain  will  for  ever  be  delayed,  if  the  time 
of  doing  it  be  left  unfettled.  No  corruption  is 
great  but  by  long  negligence,  which  can  fcarcely 
prevail  in  a  mind  regularly  Sc  frequently  awakened 
by  periodical  remorfe.  He  that  thus  breaks  his 
life  into  parts,  will  find  in  himfelf  a  defire  to  dif- 
tinguifh  every  ftage  of  his  exiftence  by  fome  im- 
provement, and  delight  himfelf  with  the  approach 
of  the  day  of  recollection,  as  of  the  time  which  is 
to  begin  a  new  feries  of  virtue  and  felicity. 
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A 

DISSERTATION  upon  TASTE. 

TASTE  confichred  only  as  a  fenfation  is 
purely  arbitrary,  that  is  to  fay,  every  one 
has  a  right  to  boaft  of  his  own,  and  to  give  it  the 
preference  to  that  of  others.  This  would  not  be 
difficult  to  prove:  but  without  entering  upon  this 
vague  difquifition,  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  a  fpi- 
ritual,  a  mataphylical  tafte ;  as  I  am  of  opinion 
that  there  muft  neceflarily  be  one  that  is  invaria- 
ble and  immutable,  independent  of  place,  time, 
age,  or  country ;  in  a  word,  alike  in  all  men,  as  it 
can  have  no  other  bafis  than  truth,  which  never 
varies,  and  which  unites  in  every  thing,  under  the 
fame  idea,  every  mind  that  it  enlightens.  Tafte 
may  be  defined,  an  idea  of  truth  univerfally  recei- 
ved, and  thoroughly  underftood  upon  every  thing 
of  which  we  form  a  judgement :  therefore  to  have 
a  good  tafte,  is  to  eftimate  or  criticife  fentimen- 
tally,  and  by  an  implicit  judgment  of  the  mind, 
what  reafon  eftimates  and  appreciates,  after  having 
duly  examined  it. 

This  fenfible  idea  fhould  not  be  too  much,  or 
too  little  extended;  for  when  it  Iwerves  from  pre- 
cifion,   tafte  becomes  defective.     So  that  all  who 
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purfue  truth,  fhould  perceive  it  in  the  fame  light; 
perfection  having  but  a  fingle  appearance,  and, 
considered  every  way,  has  but  one  face. 

The  exiftence  of  a  fovereign  truth  being  admit- 
ted, it  muft,  when  confulted,  equally  enlighten  rea- 
fon,  whofe  efTence  is  the  fame  in  all  men.  The 
foul  of  an  European  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  that 
of  a  Chinefe;  and  thofe  of  the  firft  ages  were  not 
of  a  different  fpecies  from  thofe  of  our  times.  If 
their  external  operations  are  not  the  fame,  if  their 
judgments  differ  upon  the  fame  fubjeft,  this  is  no 
juftification  of  the  difference  in  either  refpecl :  for 
if  there  be  but  one  truth  to  enlighten  reafon,  all 
thofe  who  do  not  confult  it,  and  who  are  not  en- 
lightened by  it,  are  in  darknefs:  fo  that  we  in  vain 
have  recourfe  to  ancient  or  modern  manners,  to 
authorife  a  diverfity  of  taftes;  we  muft  ever  recur 
to  the  effence  of  reafon  in  its  primitive  inftitution. 

Shall  we  fay  that  fuch  a  work  was  good  at  that 
time,  but  is  no  longer  fo;  good  for  men  of  a  pe- 
culiar caft,  or  country,  but  not  for  others?  This 
is  mere  fophiftry.  Gqodnefs  in  an  object  is  an 
independent  and  permanent  truth  ;  wherefore  the 
judgment  pronounced  upon  it  depends  neither 
upon  times,  nations,  or  genius:  no  other  conclu- 
fion  can  be  drawn  from  the  contrary   opinions  of 
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men  with  refpeft  to  the  qualification  of  objects, 
but  that  fome  judge  well,  and  others  ill. 

Every  object  that  prefents  itfelf  to  the  mind  has 
truth  that  characlerifes  it,  and  conftitutes  it  good 
or  bad,  perfect  or  imperfect,  agreeable  or  dif- 
agreeable;  the  more  truth  there  is  in  this  obj eft, 
the  more  fatisfaclion  is  derived  from  it  by  the  man 
of  real  tafte. 

To  difcover  with  precifion  this  truth,  and  con- 
fequently  feel  its  impreffion,  is  to  have  tafte. 
But  to  judge  of  it  by  its  perfonal  difpofitions,  by 
the  opinions  of  others,  by  popular  prejudice,  this 
is  being  deftitute  of  tafte,  or  at  leaft,  having  no 
other  than  a  bad  tafte  :  fo  that  neither  the  peculiar 
manners  of  a  nation,  nor  the  various  agitated 
paflions,  nor  ancient  opinions  nor  charms  of  no- 
velty, nor  the  illufions  of  fafhion,  nor  other  vulgar 
prejudices,  ought  to  impofe  or  determine  the 
judgment  when  the  object  is  the  formation  of  tafte. 

We  muft  feek  for  this  truth,  of  which  we  are 
fpeaking,  in  the  very  eftence  of  the  object,  in  its 
relations  and  its  ends;  that  is  to  fay,  examine  whe- 
ther it  is  really  in  itfelf  what  it  fhould  be,  and  if  it 
fulfils  its  deftination  and  connexions:  I  fay  really; 
for,  once  more,  tafte  is  regulated  upon  thefe  marks 
of  truth,  more  or  lefs  evinced;  otherwife  it  would 

not 
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not  be  certain;  judgments  would  be  formed  upon 
opinion,  paffion,  and  the  other  impoftors  of  error; 
and  we  fhould  not  trace  that  truth  which  we  are 
defirous  of  being  acquainted  with. 

It  is  an  invariable  maxim,  that  we  may  find  fal- 
fity  in  every  thing;  in  fentiments,  manners,  cha- 
ra&ers,  produftions  of  genius,  the  choice  of  diver- 
fions,  the  conftru6lion  of  buildings,  the  aflbrtment 
of  furniture,  or  drefs,  in  politenefs  and  gallantry, 
and  in  a  thoufand  things,  the  enumeration  of 
which  would  be  tedious.  In  refpe£l  to  all  thefe, 
there  is  nothing  fo  eafy  as  being  miftaken,  and 
giving  proofs  of  a  very  bad  tafte,  if  we  have  not 
juft  ideas,  which  depicl  the  definition  of  obje&s, 
and  their  defign. 

They  may  at  firft  be  all  reduced  under  one 
general  definition,  in  ranging  on  one  fide  all  the 
works  of  nature,  and  on  the  other  all  thofe  of  art. 
Be  they  of  whatever  kind,  a  knowledge  fhould  be 
obtained  of  their  effence  and  end,  in  order  to 
difcover  the  truth  which  chara6lerifes  them.  This 
is  the  only  means  of  forming  a  tafte  upon  what 
nature  prefents  to  our  vifual  faculties,  and  upon 
what  the  human  mind  can  produce,  either  with 
refpecl  to  arts  or  fciences.  This  rule  comprifes 
every  thing,  and  we  have  no  other  by  which  we 

can 
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can   difcover   the  true   impreffion  which   things 
fhould  make  upon  a  man  of  real  tafte. 

But  as  the  obje&s  are  not  fufficienlly  fpecified 
by  this  divifion,  we  fhall  extinguish  them  under 
feveral  clafles,  which  comprife  almoft  the  whole, 
at  leaft  thofe  that  are  worthy  of  attention. 

I  call  thofe  works  of  nature,  which  are  produ- 
ced by  the  Creator,  and  remain  as  they  came  from 
his  hands.  According  to  the  common  opinion, 
there  are  three  different  kinds,  namely,  intelligent, 
fenfible,  and  inanimate.  We  are  not  allowed,  as 
he  has  judged  them  fitting,  and  videt  quod  esset 
ionum9  to  analize  *heir  perfection,  or  whether 
they  might  have  been  carried  to  a  ftill  greater 
heighth. 

They  are  each  fettled  according  to  the  laws  of 
infinite  wifdom,  which  allow  our  fpeculations  no 
other  liberty  than  that  of  admiration.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  the  prodigious  diverfity  of  thefe  beings  fur- 
nifhes  our  tafte  a  fufficient  field  to  exert  itfelf  in; 
for  creatures  having  various  degrees  of  perfection, 
fubordination,  and  dependency,  and  connexions 
more  or  lefs  intimate  with  man,  they  mull  com- 
municate to  his  foul  a  fcale  of  preference,  where- 
by their  ranks  are  in  his  efteem  regulated.  Now 
the  making  a  jufl  diitinction  between  objecls  ca- 
pable 
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pable  of  exercifing  in  our  hearts  a  variety  of  fen- 
timents  proportioned  to  each  in  particular,  is, 
doubtlefs,  having  tafte  ;  as  it  is,  certainly,  being 
divefted  of  it,  to  confound  them  without  diftinc- 
tively  appreciating  them,  without  comparing  them, 
and  without  efteeming  them,  according  to  their 
precife  value:  for  tafte  is  not  a  mere  fpeculative 
idea,  but  a  fenfible  one,  which  makes  an  impref- 
fcon  upon  the  heart. 

We  may  go  ftill  farther  with  refpeft:  to  man, 
who  is,  as  we  may  fay,  the  matter  piece  of  the  Di- 
vine Architect.  It  is  true,  that  his  author  having 
determined  his  eflence  and  his  principal  end,  we 
are  forbid  to  judge  of  them,  or  to  find  any  defect 
in  them.  But  as  man  is  a  free  being,  and  as  he 
in  fome  meafure  dire6ls  his  own  operation,  he 
expofes  himfelf  to  the  judgment  of  others  when  he 
a£ls,  and  he  enables  them  to  apply  their  tafte  to 
the  appearance  of  his  actions, — his  drfcourfe  and 
his  thoughts. 

With  refpe£t  to  works  of  art,  if  it  be  necefTary 
to  fubdivide  them,  in  order  to  examine  how  many 
different  ways  they  may  be  fubjecl:  to  the  lights 
of  judicious  criticifm,  this  would  carry  us  almofl 
to  infinity.  We  fhall  fix  upon  fome,  which  we 
mall  analize  as  occafion  may  offer,   in  order  to 
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fliew  that  there  can  be  no  juft  tafte  which  is  not 
founded  upon  the  idea  of  truth,  and  to  point  out 
the  meqns  of  difcovcring  it. 

If  men  of  another  period,  or  another  nation, 
have  a  different  tafte  from  ourfelves,  this  neither 
juftifies  nor  condemns  ours  or  theirs.  They  (hould 
both  blend  in  all  their  produ&ions  of  arts  and  fai- 
ences fuch  rays  of  truth  as  are  capable  of  expref- 
fing  nature,  and  the  defign  of  fuch  works  as  they 
are  engaged  in,  and  fuch  objects  as  they  propofe 
defcribing;  this  neither  depreciates  nor  heightens 
the  value  of  the  tafte  of  either.  Every  thing 
fhould  be  decided  in  favour  of  truth,  that  is  to  fay, 
by  thofe  who  have  been  led  by  it,  and  whofe  rea- 
fon  is  thereby  enlightened. 

In  other  refpecls  this  (ludy  requires  no  deep 
difquifitions  or  meditations;  it  is  inltantaneoufly 
determined  by  a  judicious  perfon,  not  only  with 
regard  to  fimple  objects,  but  thofe  that  are  the 
mod  complex.  Philofophy  points  out  to  us  how 
many  ideas  muft  necefTarily  be  combined  in  an  in- 
ftant,  to  judge  only  of  the  quality,  the  diftance, 
and  fuuation  of  a  tree  we  perceive  in  the  middle 
of  an  open  country:  the  mind,  neverthelefs,  per- 
forms all  this,  without  perceiving  that  it  thinks. 
And  it  is  the  fame  with   refpecl  to  the  manner  in 
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which  an  objeft  promps  our  tafte.  If  many  have 
not  fucceeded  after  repeated  endeavours,  this  is 
no  defe6l  in  the  rule,  but  in  their  penetration ;  and 
no  other  conclufion  can  be  drawn,  than  that  thev 
are  perfons  who  have  no  propenfity  to  tafte.  It 
is  fcarce  poflible  to  communicate  it  to  thofe  who 
have  no  difpofition  for  it:  the  maxims  we  propofe 
will  not  work  this  miracle;  they  only  point  out 
thofe  who  are  pofTefTed  of  tafte,  and  fet  forth  the 
means  of  obtaining  it  to  thofe  who  are  fufceptible 
of  it. 

We  feldom  fail  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
eftence  of  objects.  If  we  are  more  eafily  deceived 
with  refpeft;  to  the  knowledge  of  their  end,  it  \i 
for  want  of  recolle&ing  that  they  have  all  one  ge- 
neral defign,  which  is  the  pleafure  and  ufe  of  man. 
Man  himfelf,  befides  the  end  which  is  peculiar  to 
him,  hath  this  one  alfo  in  common  with  the  reft 
of  creatures,  as  far  as  the  commerce  of  the  world 
and  fociety  fubjeci  him  to  connections  with  the 
human  race.  But  as  it  is  neceftary,  in  order  to 
fettle  this  propofition  upon  a  folic!  bads,  to  define 
all  the  terms,  we  muft  recollect  what  is  the  nature 
of  man,  in  order  to  know  what  we  are  to  under- 
ftand  by  the  pleafure  and  utility'  that  is  neceflfary 
for  him.  Man  is  an  intelligent  and  mortal  being: 
wherefore  his  pleafure  and  utility  fhould  be  con- 
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ne&ed  with  the  nature  of  his  being.  It  is  there- 
fore neceffary  to  enquire  in  what  manner  this  con- 
formity is  found  in  all  the  objects  which  we 
examine. 

It  may  perhaps,  be  faid  the  tendency  of  this 
reafoning  is  eafily  difcovered;  and  that  to  fupport 
fimilar  definitions,  is  overthrowing  many  ideas. 
But  what  other  method  is  to  be  purfued,  if  we  are 
willing  to  be  difabufed,  and  lay  afide  the  cuftom 
of  judging  amifs?  We  fhall  have  occafion  for  va- 
rious examples  to  apply  thofe  principles  which  we 
have  eftablifhed. 

The  works  of  nature,  befides  the  end  which  w7e 
have  attributed  to  them,  namely,  the  pleafure  and 
ufe  of  mankind,  have  all  of  them  one  more,  which 
is  to  ferve  in  the  glorification  of  their  author. 
We  fhall  not  confider  them  here  in  this  point  of 
view;  wefuppofe  that  they  have  obtained  this  fu- 
perior  defti nation,  and  we  confine  ourfelves  folely 
to  the  confideration  of  them  as  defigned  for  the 
ufe  of  man. 

We  muft,  according  to  this  idea,  as  we  have 
already  faid,  give  them  a  proper  rank  in  our  ef- 
teem  :  but  in  order  to  obferve  the  juft  degree  of 
their  merit,  we  mould  not  feek  for  it  in  the  imme- 
diate connexion  they  have  with  our  pleafures  and 
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perfonal  advantages;  but  in  the  influence  which 
they  have  upon  the  common  good  of  all  mankind, 
and  the  fhare  they  have  in  the  ornament  and  har- 
mony of  the  whole  world. 

Thus  the  fun  appears  to  us  more  eftimable  than 
a  flower,  a  field  covered  with  a  plenteous  crop 
more  liable  to  excite  gratitude,  than  a  fhrub  in  a 
garden.  It  is  the  fame  with  refpe£l  to  the  other 
creatures,  compared  with  one  another,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  various  ufes. 

But  as,  according  to  the  works  of  nature,  man 
forms  a  feparate  order,  let  us  confider  how  we 
muft  judge  with  difcernment  of  his  figure  or  his 
humour,  his  genius  or  his  projefts.  Suppofe  then 
we  are  to  form  our  talte  upon  the  character  of  a 
mind.  If  we  at  firft  ftudy  its  effence  and  end,  we 
fhall  difcover  immediately,  according  to  our  prin- 
ciples, that  it  is  an  intelligence  fuperior  to  the  fen- 
fes,  which,  by  its  deflination,  mould  contribute  to 
a  happinefs  worthy  of  it  as  well  as  that  of  others. 
We  will  afterwards  apply  to  this  truth  which  we 
have  difcovered,  the  talents  and  qualities  of  this 
mind;  and  as  far  as  thefe  talents  and  qualities  ex- 
prefs  the  marks  of  truth,  in  the  fame  degree  fhould 
the  obje6l  infpire  efteem,  and  make  an  impreffion 
upon  a  man  of  good  tafte.     For  it  is  not  fufficient 
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that  we  find  in  this  mind,  extent,  penetration,  vi- 
vacity, and  joyoufnefs;  he  mould  examine  whe- 
ther thefe  qualities,  eftimable  in  themfelves,  are 
actuated  for  thedefign  of  the  fubje&in  which  they 
are  placed. 

Now,  I  maintain,  that  all  men  mould  univer- 
fally  think  in  the  fame  manner  upon  the  character 
of  that  man  whom  we  examine  ;  and  that  the  di- 
verfity  of  taftes,  if  there  be  fuch,  is  accounted 
for  only  by  the  greater  or  lefs  conformity  which 
thofe  who  examine  them  find  by  their  prejudices 
and  other  perfonal  difpofitions.  It  is  proper  to 
obferve  that  this  manner  of  examining  objects, 
which  appear  dry  and  little  interefting,  does  not 
prevent  our  feeling  all  that  is  agreeable  in  them. 
At  the  fight  of  a  work  of  nature  or  of  art,  we  are 
at  liberty  to  touch  upon  what  is  agreeable  &  plea- 
fant,  provided  we  eftimate  it  only  at  its  proper  va- 
lue ;  that  in  thefe  emotions  of  pleafure  we  pre- 
ferve  an  idea  cf  truth,  and  that  the  fpeculative 
principles  conftantly  reign  over  the  mind. 

The  qualities  of  an  object,  however  badly  fuit- 
cd  to  their  defoliation,  may  by  furprize  infpire 
agreeable  fentiments,  which  no  way  affecT;  man's 
difcernment,  unlefs  thefe  fentiments  are  procured 
by  an  idea  that  is  more  advantageous  than  that 
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which  feems  to  caufe  them.  We  fhould  be  igno- 
rant of  the  human  heart  to  believe  that  we  can  be 
diverted  at  a  thing  we  do  not  regard. 

A  man   who   holds  a  frivolous  diverfion  in  no 
kind  of  efteem,  and  who  neverthelefs  feems  pleaf- 
ed  with  it,  though  he  be  acquainted  with  its  vani- 
ty, has  not  a  lefs  refined  tafte,  whilft  he  continues 
to  form  a  proper  judgment.      But  if  he  once  con- 
fidered  this  diverfion   as  fomething  very  elegant, 
and  he  defpifed  thole  who  did  not  partake  of  it, 
condemning    their   tafte    upon    this    account,   he 
would  himfelf  have  a  very  bad  one,  as  from  this 
moment  he  would  in  this  refpecl:  no  longer  enter- 
tain an  idea   of  truth:  wherefore  his  amufement 
which  vitiated  his  tafte  would   not   arife  from  joy, 
but  from  the  falfe  idea  he  conceived  of  it.     With 
refpecl:  to  thofe  things  whereupon  the   tafte  is  ex- 
ternally exprefled,  we  may  through  politenefs  con- 
form   to  thofe   cultoms  eftablifhed  by  reafonable 
people  of  our  time  and  country,  referving  the  right 
of  judging  ourfelves  according  to  the   ideas  of 
truth.    But  a  man  fhould  never  run  dire&ly  coun- 
ter to  the  opinions   generally  received,    though 
they  may  be  bad  :  people  are  nettled  when  even 
their  prejudice  are  not  treated  with  fome  kind  of 
refpecl:;  and  upon  thefe  occafions  nothing  is  more 
confident  with  good  tafte  than  politenefs. 

Moreover, 
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Moreover,  there  is  much  difference  between  a 
man  who  is  prejudiced  by  a  fudden  natural  im- 
preffion  and  one  who  feels  it,  knowing  the  caufe, 
and  with  an  enlightened  tafte.  The  one  blindly 
purfues  his  difpofition,  by  which  his  intellects  are 
often  duped;  a  Have  to  his  prejudices  and  vulgar 
opinions,  he  is  driven  in  the  ftream  of  thefe  fo- 
reign impulfions :  whilft  the  other,  who  enjoys  the 
privileges  of  reafon,  and  whofe  fentiments  cannot 
be  mifguided,  as  founded  in  truth,  either  leaves 
or  purfues  what  affects  him,  efteetns  it  only  ac- 
cording to  its  value,  and  is  not  driven  to  the  (name 
of  receding  from  the  admiration  of  what  was  not 
deferving  of  it. 

It  were  needlefs  to  object  that  perfons  of  ex- 
cellent tafte  often  entertain  a  liking  for  things 
without  knowing  what  it  is  that  recommends  them. 
I  acknowledge  that  the  reafons  are  not  always  dis- 
covered why  fome  particular  objects  pleafe  us; 
wherefore  I  at  firft  defined  a  good  tafte  to  be  an 
implicit  judgment,  becaufe  it  fuppofes  in  an  en- 
lightened mind  a  knowledge  independent  of  re- 
flection, a  determination  without  inveftigation; 
and  if  we  coniider  whence  arifes  our  affection 
more  for  one  fentiment  than  another,  our  judg- 
ment and  reflection  conftantly  trace  the  clue. 
Every  man  who  is  incapable  of  affigning  a  caufe 
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for  his  tafte,  is  abfolutely   unable  to  have  a  good 


one. 


It  is  neceffary  to  have  a  perfect  tafte,  not  only 
to  form  a  juft  idea  of  every  thing,  but  alfo  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  idea  that  is  formed  of  it  by 
others.  Nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  perceive  it; 
for  the  different  impreflions  that  objects  make  up- 
on us  may  be  reduced  to  three  kinds  of  fentiments, 
efteemj  indifference,  and  contempt.  Tafte  de- 
clares for  one  of  thefe  three,  without  a  formal  de- 
finition qualified  with  the  objeclin  queftion.  Thus 
in  a  ftory  told  by  a  perfon,  we  find  if  the  tone  of 
admiration,  which  he  gives  it  agrees  or  not  with 
the  fubjeft  treated  of;  if  his  ferious  or  jocular 
ftile  deftroy  or  confirm  the  ideas  that  muft  be 
framed  of  it;  this  ufually  fuffices  to  penetrate  into 
the  difcernment  of  an  infinite  number  of  perfons, 
and  from  this  maxim  an  inference  might  be  drawn, 
which  would  eafily  prove  it. 

Tafte  is  liable  to  many  errors,  againff.  which  we 
mould  be  upon  our  guard.  I.  The  agreement  of 
obje£h  with  our  natural  difpofitions,  inevitably 
form  in  us  a  phyfical  prepoffeffion.  II.  The  in- 
terefts  of  felf  love,  either  contradicted  or  flattered 
by  an  object,  prevail  over  us,  and  determine  the 
judgments  we  pafs  upon  it.  III.  The  leaft  re- 
Y  femblance 
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femblance  between  new  objects  and  thofe  which 
formed  in  us  either  pain  or  pleafurc,  leads  to  an- 
cient traces,  which  recall  our  paft  tafte.  and  makes 
us  apply  it  to  prefent  objects.  IV.  The  paffions, 
which  increafe  and  disfigure  all  that  is  offered  to 
our  fenfes,  create  in  us  an  infinite  number  of  ideas 
which  difguife  truth  and  render  us  incapable  of 
comparing  objects  with  their  proper  deflination. 
V.  In  fine,  the  fame  continued  impreflion,  however 
affecting  and  lively,  becomes  by  degrees  lefs  fen- 
fible,  and  folely  becaufe  it  has  continued  for  a 
length  of  time,  it  no  longer  awakens  the  fame 
tafte.  The  attractions  of  novelty  are  not  more 
fuccefsful  in  recommending  it:  what  pleafes  through 
them  cannot  long  be  agreeable,  becaufe  it  cannot 
long  retain  its  novel  influence.  Now  an  object 
ceafes  to  be  new  in  our  eyes,  as  foon  as  it  lofes  its 
power  of  creating  new  ideas;  and  as  foon  as  its 
appearance  adds  nothing  to  the  fight,  it  no  longer 
ftrikes  or  furpri fes. 

Here  are  numerous  fhoals  to  be  avoided,  and 
which  fhould  induce  us  to  be  upon  our  guard 
with  refpect  to  our  fentiments,  and  perfectly  to 
diflinguifh  their  caufes  and  origin,  in  order  to  af- 
certain  whether  they  are  infpired  by  truth. 

But  fuppofe  that  tafte  were  not  formed  upon  the 
idea  of  truth,  that  is  to  fay,  upon  the  relation  be- 
tween 
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tween  theeffence  of  obje&s,  and  their  destination, 
there  would  then  , be  no  prejudice  or  opinion 
whereby  the  value  of  things  would  be  eftimated: 
for  in  this  cafe  why  (hould  one  deciiion  take  place 
fooner  than  another?  Every  one  would  be  at  li- 
berty to  determine  by  faying  it  is  my  tafte  :  as  in 
the  tafte  of  fenfation,  where  we  boldly  fay,  you 
like  what  is  fweet,  and  I  what  is  bitter,  and  in 
this  I  am  equally  right  as  yourfelf.  Nearly  the 
fame  reafoning  would  take  place  wifh  regard  to 
fpiritual  tafte.  For  if  it  be  not  the  idea  of  truth 
that  pleafes  in  the  proportions  of  an  edifice,  its 
moft  difproportionate  parts  may  pleafe  me,  with- 
out my  being  liable  to  be  accufed  of  having  a  bad 
tafte.  My  inclination,  however'  extravagant  it 
maybe,  will  become  a  well  received  reafon ;  be- 
caufe  thofe  who  are  fond  of  proportion  arc  not  in- 
verted with  a  better.  All  judgments  would  then 
be  confufed — all  decifions  would  become  arbitra- 
ry, and  fubjecl  to  the  caprices  of  prejudiced 
minds;  while  neither  beauty  nor  truth  would  be 
caught,  but  mere  chimeras  generated  by  fancy. 

The  idea  of  truth  is  then  fo  far  the  foie  rule  to 
judge  by,  and  the  only  fcale  whereby  thofe  fenti- 
ments  mould  be  proportioned  on  which  tafte  is 
founded,  that  no  others  can  be  confulted,  without 
admitting  into  different  minds  the  moft  abfurd 
Y  2  contradictions. 
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contradictions.  For  if,  for  inftance,  the  paflions 
are  allowed  to  decide  the  merit  of  an  objeft, 
what  man  would  be  debarred  recurring  to  hisown? 
One  finds  a  perfon  agreeable,  becaufe  he  conti- 
nually receives  kindnefs  from  him:  another  finds 
him  deteftable,  becaufe  he  is  continually  perfe- 
cuted  by  him  ;  which  of  thefe  taftes  is  right  ?  If 
we  are  to  judge  of  a  nation  by  their  manners,  to 
which  fhould  we  give  the  preference,  the  Englifh 
or  the  Ottomans?  The  one  cultivates  the  fciences, 
the  other  neglects  them;  which  are  in  the  right? 
It  may  be  faid  both  equally,  as  they  conform  to 
the  cuftomary  education  of  their  country.  This 
reply  is  not  fatisfa&ory.  We  fhould  confider 
which  of  thefe  praclifes  agrees  beft  with  the  nature 
and  defign  of  man — with  an  intelligent  mortal 
being — with  his  utility  and  pleafure.  This  is  the 
truth  to  be  fought  for  to  form  a  tafte,  and  confer 
approbation  to  the  one  or  the  other. 

It  is  the  fame  with  refpe£t  to  temporary  judg- 
ments. It  is  faid  we  fhould  tranfport  ourfclves  to 
the  time  of  Homer,  to  admire  what  is  now  agree- 
able to  our  tafte  in  his  poems.  I  acknowledge  that 
after  my  imagination  has  performed  this  irkfome 
journey,  I  do  not  return  the  leaft  more  fatisfied. 
But  without  engaging  in  a  long  detail  upon  this 
fubject,  let  us  obferve  what  occafionally  relates 
to  it.  Doth 
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Doth  it  agree  with  the  effenceof  the  divinity  to 
aft  like  Homer's  gods  ?  It  will  be  anfwercd,  that 
the  author  cannot  reprefent  them  but  like  what 
they  were  thought  to  be  at  that  time.  And  to  this 
I  reply,  that  as  at  that  period  extravagant  ideas 
were  entertained  of  the  divinity,  I  cannot  relifh 
extravagancies  either  in  themfelves,  or  in  the  aut- 
thor  who  wrote  them.  But»it  is  added,  that  juf- 
tice  fhould  at  lead  he  done  to  his  art;  we  mould 
admire  the  beauty  and  defcription  of  his  paintings, 
the  variety  of  cadences  in  his  exprefiions.  I  ad- 
mire, if  they  will,  all  thefe  traits  in  themfelves, 
but  not  in  their  application,  or  with  regard  to  what 
they  exprefs.  I  am  fenfible  that  in  feveral  gro- 
tefque  defigns,  we  may  relifh  the  fkill  of  the  artift; 
but  if  the  painter  gave  them  us  for  regular  figures, 
I  fhould  efteem  neither  the  work  nor  the  workman. 

Tafte  may  be  infpired  by  the  reprefentation  of  a 
portico;  but  it  mould  not  then  be  faid  that  it  was 
defigned  for  a  belr'rey;  for  in  this  cafe  we  fhould 
no  longer  be  able  to  defcry  the  idea  of  truth. 
Fiftion,  as  it  is  expreiTed  in  poems  of  Homer, 
contributes  neither  to  the  real  utility,  or  the  real 
pleafure  of  man.  When  I  am  defirous  of  finding 
wholefome  morality  and  inftructive  allegories,  I 
will  not  feek  for  them  in  his  works;  I  know  where 
to  meet  with  much  better  and  finer.  Let  who  will 

then 
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then  admire  his  poetical  eloquence:  when  he  em- 
ploys it  only  in    fiftions,  I   no   longer  admire   its 
ufe;   or  if  there   be   any    thing  good  in    itfelf,  by 
abftra£ting    it    from  its   application,  it    is  nothing 
more  than    a  vague  aErial    ornament.     BeHdes  the 
partizans  of  this  poet    would  not  be  fatisfied  with 
fo  trifling  an  elogium  upon  him  ;  they  want  one  to 
have  a  tafte  for  all  the  beauties   of  the  defign,  all 
the  wifdom  of  compofition,  for  the  boldnefs  and 
juftnefs  of  the  comparifons,  for  the   difpofition  of 
the  narration;  in  a  word,  they  would  have    one 
think  his  works  mould  be  regarded  as  the  models 
of  epic  poetry.     But  of  what  is  it  to  us  that  thefe 
mould   be  any  models  for   this   kind   of  poetry  ? 
Would  our  minds  be  impoverished   without  epic 
poems  ?  Is  any  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
them   to   letters?  Would  the  imagination   be  lefs 
joyous  ?  I  comprehend  of  what  utility  are  models 
for  hiftory,  treatifes  of  politics  and  morality,  and 
for  the  various  kinds    of  eloquence;  but  an  epic 
poem,  which  is  no  more  than  a  feries    of  indiffer- 
ent and  puerile  ficlions,  doth  not  entitle  its  author 
to  a  rank  fuperior  to  all  others,  or  his  production, 
confiding  of  frivolous  events,  to  be   compared  to 
the  majeftic  fublimity  of  holy  writ.     For   to  fuch 
excefs   have  things    been  carried,  that  Homer's 
friends  therefrom  draw  ferious  comparifons,  which 
are  really  rifible. 

DUKE 
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Duke  of  Bedford. 

THE  foundation  of  the  honours  and  riches, 
which  appertain  to  this  diftinguifhed  young 
nobleman,  is  fomewhat  curious,  as  the  following 
incident  will  prove  :  When  Philip,  King  of  Ca- 
ftile,  father  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  forced 
by  hard  weather  into  Weymouth  haven,  he  was 
hofpitably  received  at  the  feat  of  Sir  Thomas 
Trencbard,  when  a  Mr.  Russel  appeared  as  a 
principal  gueft.  This  gentleman  being  converfant 
:.n  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  accomplifhed  in 
his  manners,  contributed  highly  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  ftrange  Monarch;  and  in  confequence 
his  Majefty  wrote  to  his  friend  Henry  VII.  telling 
him  he  had  a  young  foldier  in  his  realms  who  had 
loft  an  eye  at  the  fiege  of  Montrejle,  which  was 
the  fa£t,  that  would  do  honour  to  any  court. — ■ 
Henry,  in  confequence,  fent  for  him,  and  ever 
held  him  in  eftimation;  but  the  completion  of  his 
fortune  was  referved  for  Henry  VIII.  who  made 
him  Comptroller  of  the  Houfhold  &  Privy  Coun- 
fellor  ;  and  in  1538  created  him  Lord  Russel, 
and  made  him  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.  On  the 
difmembering  of  the  Abbey  Lands,  fome  valuable 
acquifitions  were  allotted  to  Lord  Russel;  two  mi- 
tred territories  were  among  thefe  gifts,  Tavistock 

and 
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and  Thomhaugh.  On  the  death  of  Henry  VIII. 
he  was  created  by  Edward  VI.  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford.    He  died  in  1554. 


HEALTH. 

THOUGH  good  health  be  one  of  the  greateft 
bleffings  of  life,  it  is  thought  neceffary  pru- 
dently to  caution  women  againft  making  a  boatt  of 
it,  and  exhort  them  to  enjoy  it  in  grateful  filence. 
For  men  fo  naturally  affociate  the  idea  of  female 
foftnefs  and  delicacy  with  a  correfpondent  delicacy 
of  conftitution,  that  when  a  woman  fpeaks  of  her 
great  ftrength,  her  extraordinary  appetite,  and  her 
ability  to  bear  exceflive  fatigue,  we  recoil  at  the 
defcription  in  a  way  fhe  is  little  aware  of. 


TACITUS. 

T  If  THAT  the  pen  can  do  by  engraving  ideas, 

^  *     is  yet  unknown  to  us.     A  man  fhall  write 

ten  volumes,  and  yet  faying  nothing  that  will  leave 

an  impreffion   on  our   minds,  fo  as  to  read  him  a- 

gain.     Tacitus   only  writes  two  lines,  and  thofe 

two  lines  make  us  reflect  for  feveral  days. 

Let 
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Let  us  fancy  a  Tacitus,  whojhould  write  du- 
ring three  ages  on  different  fubje&s,  with  fuch  a 
genius  formed  to  combine  the  moft  diftant  cohe- 
rences; we  mould  foon  fee  libraries  vanifh,  whofe 
books  would  be  no  longer  diftinguifhed  from  the 
walls.  A  pen  equal  to  his,  whofe  every  word 
would  raife  feveral  ideas,  would  caufe  many  vo- 
lumes to  difappear,  which  our  fhort  fight  ftill  pry 
into.  The  writer  who  has  made  us  conceive  the 
empire  one  man  could  have  over  the  whole,  is  no 
more.  To  know  how  to  read  him  now-a-days,  is 
perhaps  no  lefs  a  rare  merit,  than  knowing  how  to 

write. 

The  mechanifm  of  Tacitus,  his  ftyle,  is   truly 

original.  With  him  the  ellipfis  is  very  frequent; 
as  he  bounds  from  one  object  to  another,  he  rarely 
touches  more  than  the  predominate  points;  his  de- 
licacies muft  be  underftood;  he  fuppreffes  the  in- 
termediate ideas;  he  is  an  abftrufe  mind,  that 
leems  to  have  many  points  of  fenfibility  at  once. 

It  is  certainly  the  impulfe  of  a  writer's  mind 
that  determines  his  language.  The  motion  and 
meafure  of  the  expreffion  form,  as  one  may  fay, 
the  a£tion  that  difcovers  the  fentiment  more  or 
lefs  lively. 

Tacitus,  with  bold  precifion,  obferves  the  unal- 
terable order  of  ideas.     It  has  been  imagined  his 
Z  ftyle 
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ftyle  was  perpetually  abrupt,  but  it  is  for  want  of 
well  understanding  him:  by  the  help  of  conjunc- 
tions he  manages  great  things;  and  when  he  per- 
ceives many  connections,  he  chains  by  grammati- 
cal links,  his  phrales  all  depending  one  on  the 
other,  although  governed  by  the  primitive  idea. 
His  conftruclions  are  of  the  boldeft  capacity;  and 
when  he  probes  the  inmoft  recedes  of  the  tyrants' 
heart  he  imitates  the  finuofities  of  their  character, 
and  his  penetrating  pen  dives  into  the,hidden  re- 
cefs  where  their  crimes  lie  concealed.  The  ftyle 
of  this  great  writer  appears  complex  only  becaufe 
it  is  rich,  rapid,  vehement;  that  he  at  once  gives 
philofophical  and  moral  impulfes;  that  he  expofes 
the  fibrous  motives  of  human  actions.  Anatomifc 
him,  and  you  will  conftantly  find  him  endowed 
with  an  eafy  and  rapid  energy.  How  natural  is 
his  diforder — how  genuine  his  wit!  His  tongue 
moulds  itfelfto  his  vigorous  conceptions;  and  one 
would  be  inclined  to  think,  he  borrows  the  veil  of 
policy,  whilft  the  writer,  as  the  iaft  ftrcke  of  his 
pencil,  leaves  the  reader  to  form  or  finifh  reflection. 

I  will  not  here  examine  whether  he  gives  the 
conducl  of  the  Emperors  the  artitkes  of  his  own 
preceptions,  and  if  mounted  on  the  throne,  he 
would  not  have  been,  if  he  had  a  mind,  even  as 
great  a  diflembler  as  Tiberius.   He  will  have  every 

aclion 
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aCtion  to  proceed  from  a  dire£t  caufe;  he  grants 
fcarcely  any  thing  to  impulfe,  from  hence  it  will 
refult,  a  great  deal  of  wit  is  neceflary  to  be  a  bad 
emperor. 

He  faw  clearly  into  the  utmoft  receffes  of  the 
human  heart;  but  he  treats  every  thing  as  a  poli- 
tician; he  always  afcribes  the  depths  of  his  own 
genius  to  charaBers  who  could  not  make  fuch 
curious  obfervations:  one  would  imagine  he  looked 
upon  nature  and  fortune  as  nothing,  as  he  does 
not  feem  to  entertain  any  idea  of  their  power.  He 
turns  plain  and  common  aStions  into  fubtile  and 
complicated  meafures;  he  forgets  that  difpofition 
fways  our  actions,  and  that  in  all  the  emotions  of 
crowned  heads,  temper  has  a  (hare.  But  it  will 
be  fomewhat  dangerous  that  a  Prince  mould  read, 
underftand  and  perfectly  comprehend  Tacitus- 
it  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  private  man  to  fift  his  author, 
and  dive  into  his  profound  conceptions. 


Z  2  ANEC-. 
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DAVID    G  A  R  R  I  C  K,    Efq. 

TAAVID  GARRICK,  Efq.  fome  years  ago, 
*~*  had  occafion  to  file  a  bill,  in  the  court  of 
Chancery,  againft  an  attorney  at  Hampton,  to  fet 
afide  an  agreement,  furreptitioufly  obtained,  for 
the  purpofe  of  an  houfe  there  ;  and  while  the  late 
Edmund  Hofkins,  Efq.  was  preparing  the  draught 
of  the  bill,  Mr.  Garrick  wrote  him  the  following 
lines : 

To  his  Counfellor  and  Friend,  Edmund  Hofkins, 
Efq.  Tom  Foci  sends  greeting. 

On  your  caremuft  depend  the  fuccefs  of  my  fuit, 
The  conteft  I  mean,  'bout  the  houfe  in  difpute; 
Remember,  my  friend,  an  attorney  my  foe, 
And  the  worft  of  his  tribe,  tho'  the  beft  are  so  so. 
In  law,  as  in  life,  I  know  well  'tis  a  rule, 
That  a  knave  will  be  ever  too  hard  for  a  fool; 
To  which  rule  one  exception  your  client  implores, 
That  the  fool  may  for  once  turn  the  knave  cut  of 
doors. 

ANEC- 
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DIONYSIUS  the  YOUNGER. 

T7ITHEN  Philip,  King  of  Macedon  invited 
*  *  Dionyfius  the  younger  to  dine  with  him 
at  Corinth,  he  felt  an  inclination  to  deride  the  fa- 
ther of  his  royal  gueft,  becaufe  he  had  blended 
the  chara£ters  of  prince  and  poet,  and  had  em- 
ployed his  leifure  in  writing  odes  and  tragedies. 
"  How  could  the  king  find  leifure,"  faid  Philip, 
cc  to  write  thefe  trifles?"  "  In  thofe  hours,"  an- 
fwered  Dionyfius,  <e  which  you  and  I  fpend  in 
drunkennefs  and  debauchery." 

ANECDOTE 

O     F 

The  DUKE  of  BUCKINGHAM. 

fT',HE  Duke  of  Queenfbury,  in  his  journey  to 
-*■  Scotland,  heard  that  Buckingham  lay  at  a 
certain  Inn,  not  many  miles  from  the  road,  in  an 
illnefs  from  which  he  could  not  recover.  His  grace 
charitably  paid  the  fick  man  a  vifit,  and  afked  him 
if  he  would  have  a  clergyman  ? 
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«  I  look  upon  them,"  fays  Buckingham,  c<  to 
be  a  parcel  of  filly  fellows,  who  do  not  trouble 
themfelves  about  what  they  teach." 

Queenfbury  then  afked,  if  he  would  have  his 
chaplain,  who  was  a  Prefbyterian:  '«  No"  faid 
Bucks,  <c  thele  fellows  always  make  me  fick  with 
their  whine  and  cant."  Oueenfbury,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  he  mud  be  of  fome  religion,  and  of 
confequence  a  Roman  Catholic,  told  him  there 
■was  a  Popifh.  Lord  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
afked  him  if  he  mould  fend  for  a  Prieft.  <;  No, 
ct  fays  the  dying  man,  thefe  rafcals  eat  God:  but 
"  if  you  know  of  any  fet  of  fellows  that  eat  the 
*c  Devil,  I  mould  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  would 
"  fend  for  one  of  them.'' 


A     COMBAT 
Between  LAW  and  PHYSICK. 

DOCTOR  SAUNDERS,  fome  time  fince, 
going  to  his  country  houfe  in  his  carriage, 
was  delayed  by  a  turnpike-man,  who  refufed  to 
take  the  fixpence  tendered,  faying,  "  it  was  a  bad 
one,"  the  doctor  looking  at  it  again  would  have 
that  it  was  good,  and  upon  the  fellow's  perfiflin^ 
hide  his  man  drive  on.  The 
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The  turnpike  man  directly  feizcd  the  horfes 
reins,  when  the  coachman  whipped  him  moft  un- 
mercifully, till  he  was  obliged  to  let  go  his  hold. 
Do6tor  S.  being  known,  an  action  was  immedi- 
ately commenced,  but  put  afide  in  two  courts  by 
the  eloquence  or  intereft  of  the  defendant. 

However  it  was  inftantly  renewed  in  another, 
againft  the  coachman,  and  not  againft  the  do£tor. 
Here  the  plaintiff  obtained  a  verdict  of  £^o  dama- 
ges, and  caft  the  defendant  in  cofts  of  fuit.  But, 
when  he  came  to  Do6tor  S.  thinking  he  would 
pay  for  his  fervant,  he  found,  unfortunately  for 
him  that  the  coachman,  having  fallen  fick  whilft: 
the  aclion  was   pending,   had  been  put  under  the 

care   of ,   a  friend   of  his  mafter,   in  Guy's 

hofpital,  who  had  put  him  fafe  under  the  ground 
three  days  before!  Thus  phyjick  got  the  better 
of  law. 
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.    MIDNIGHT  THOUGHT. 

WHILE  a£Hve  thought  unfeals  my  eye, 
And  midnight  darknefs  (hades  the  Iky, 
Be  hufh'd,  my  foul  ye  moments  ftay, 
While  I  rejudge  the  guilty  day. 
See  confcience  glares,  more  dreadful  made 
By  filence  and  the  awful  made, 
She  points  her  poignard  to  my  breaft, 
And  bids  my  juftice  fpeak  the  reft. 
Then  think,  my  foul,  while  Heav'n  gives  breath, 
And  antidate  the  ftroke  of  death  ! 
Refle£t  how  fwift  the  moments  fly, 
Nor  linger,  unprepar'd  to  die ! 
Penflve  revolve,  'ere  yet  too  late, 
The  fcenes  of  an  eternal  ftate, 
A  feries  of  unnumber'd  years, 
Or  crown'd  with  joys,  or  loft  in  tears, 
What  awful  hints  thefe  thoughts  infpire, 
They  chill  the  blood,  they  pall  defire, 
They  teach  the  foul  her  Heavenly  birth, 
And  banifh  all  the  pomps  on  earth, 
Here,  as  in  air,  a  bubble  toft  : 
Her  worth  unknown,  her  genius  loft, 
At  pleafure's  fancy  has  fhe  drove, 
Forgetful  of  her  feat  above! 

Oh! 
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Oh  !  what  fuch  folly  can  atone  ? 
Reafon  deje&ed  from  her  throne; 
Let  humble  penitence  reftore, 
And  bid  my  foul  to  err  no  more. 
All-clement  thou,  O  God!  all  juft, 
The  good  man's  rock,  the  finner's  trull; 
Accept  (he  blood  my  Saviour  (hed, 
To  fave  from  woe  this  guilty  head. 
Oh  !  fend  thy  life  reftoring  grace, 
Effufe  the  luftre  of  thy  face; 
From  guilt  and  forrow  fet  me  free. 
And  guide  me,  till  I  come  to  thee. 


DAMON  and  ARAMINTA; 

OR,  THE 

Sentimental  Lovers. 

ARAMINTA  was  endowed  with  the  moft  pre- 
cious gifts,  wit,  gracefulnefs,  and  beauty. 
With  fo  many  charms,  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds, 
was  it  poffible  that  fhe  could  fail  to  pleafe?  Her 
fuitors  foon  were  numerous.  Beaus,  lords,  men 
of  a&ual  fortune,  and  others  who  were  in  expec- 
tation of  one;  in  fhort,  all  who  thought  them- 
felves  amiable,  (the  number  of  which  is  great 
A  a  enough) 
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enough)   crowded  to  pay   their  homage   to  her. 
The  fimperings  of   the  one,    the    ftudied   compli- 
ments of   the  others,    the   manners  of  all,    their 
fpeeches,   their   behaviour,    amufed   her.      How 
could  they  do  more?   Her  judgment  was  as   folid 
as  her  heart  was  tender:   to  pleafe  her,   it  was  ne- 
cefiary  to  refemble  her;  and  whole   ages  do   not 
produce  a  foul   like  her's.     She   imagined,   how- 
ever, that  fhe  had  found  it  in  Eraftus.    To  a  great 
deal  of  wit  he  joined  a  fine  perfon.     Long  poffef- 
fed  of  the  talent  of  fubduing  the  fair,    he  thought 
the  conquell  of  Araminta  wanting  to   crown   his 
glory.     He  made  his  addrelTes  to  her,  fighed,  talk- 
ed of  love,  was  fo  feducing,   and  faid  things  with 
fo  perfuafive  an  air,  that  fhe  was  almoft  miltaken : 
but  foon  recovering  herfelf,  fhe  faw   through  his 
motive.     "  No,  Eraftus,"   faid  fhe  to  him,  "  you 
will  not  deceive  me  :  vanity  is  the  principle  of  all 
your  actions:  you  never  knew  what   love  is,  and 
nothing  elfe  can    touch  me.       Eraftus  withdrew: 
the  part  he  was  acting  began  to  be  irkfome  to  him. 

A  few  days  after,  Damon  arrived  from  his  tra- 
vels. At  an  age  when  young  people  think  of 
nothing  but  pleafure,  ftudy  was  his  only  occupa- 
tion. Diflinguifhed  by  his  birth,  heir  to  a  con- 
Hderable  eftate,  handfome,  and  poffefled  of  every 
'ification  becoming  a  gentleman,  all  that  knew 
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him  were  aftonifhed  at  his  manifeft  diflike  of  the 
ufual  diverfions  of  thofe  of  his  years.  It  was  not 
that  his  philofophy  was  either  harfh  or  gloomy : 
he  always  drefled  gaily,  frequented  the  beft  of 
company,  and  even  faid  fweet  things  to  the  ladies: 
it  was  cuftomary  fo  to  do,  and  he  complied  with 
the  cuftom.  Though  he  had  often  declared  that 
he  was  determined  never  to  marry,  he  at  the  fame 
time  felt  within  himfelf  that  fuch  a  female  as  his 
heart  defired,  would  eafily  make  him  alter  that  re- 
folution.  "  To  think  (faid  he)  of  finding  in  this 
age  a  wife  both  handfome  and  affeftionate,  would 
be  a  mere  chimera"  His  error  did  not  laft  long: 
he  faw  Araminta  :  fo  many  perfections  made  him 
feel  fentiments  which  had  to  him  the  charms  of 
novelty  :  he  would  have  diffembled  to  himfelf 
that  it  was  love."  "  I  efteem  her,  I  admire  her," 
faid  he  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  I  will  even  own  to 
you,  that  if  her  heart  is  as  tender  as  her  phyfiog- 
nomy  and  manners  feem  to  fpeak  it  to  be,  I  would 
with  no  greater  happinefs  than  that  of  pleating 
her;  but  how  can  I  be  fure  of  it?  Appearances 
are  fo  deceitful !  Everv  thing,  now-a-days,  is 
facrificed  to  coquetrv."  A  few  converfations  un- 
veiled to  him  Araminta's  mind  :  he  faw  in  it  fuch 
delicate  fentiments,  fo  irrong  an  averfion  to  tri- 
fles, fo  much  folidity,  fo  much  virtue,  that  he 
foon  became  deeply  fmitten.  Other  fentiments 
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may  be  miftaken,  but  true  love  never  can:  the 
marks  which  characterize  it  are  too  remarkable  to 
admit  of  doubt.  Araminta  felt  the  fweetnefs  of 
being  beloved.  Damon's  tendernefs  triumphed 
over  her  indifference  ;  fhe  loved. 

"  Yes  Damon,"  faid  fhe  to  him  one  day, c<  you 
have  found  the  way  to  perfuade  me,  you  have 
found  the  way  to  pleafe  me,  Why  fhould  I  blufh 
at  owning  it  to  you?  But,  for  my  fatisfa&ion,  for 
my  repofe,  for  my  happinefs,  go,  remove  to  a  dif- 
tance  from  hence  for  two  years:  if  your  fenti- 
ments  are  not  altered  by  the  end  of  that  time,  my 
hand  fhall  be  the  reward  of  your  conflancy." 

Damon  remonflrated  againfl:  the  cruelty  of  his 
fentence,  and  every  argument  to  induce  her  to 
repeal  it,  and  complained  of  an  excefs  of  delicacy 
which  would  render  him  the  mod  unhappy  of 
men.  "  The  putting  of  my  love  to  a  trial,''  faid 
he,  4C  implies  a  doubt  of  my  lincerity."  "  It  is 
endeavouring  to  fecure  the  happinefs  of  my  life; 
I  love  too  much,  not  to  be  beloved  with  equal 
ardour.  My  hufband  mall  be  my  lover,  and  I  will 
have  in  my  lover  as  much  conftancy  as  delicacy.'* 
Damon  replied,  but  could  not  gain  any  thing. 
Araminta  pei  lifted  in  her  refolution.  He  fet  out. 
Araminta  had  placed  in  Damon's  fervice  a  valet- 
de-chambre,  who  was  quite  devoted  to  her  inte- 
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reft,  and  who  was  to  inform  her  of  all  his  matter's 

a&ions. 

When  arrived  at  the  town  which  he  had  chofen 
for  his  place  of  abode,  he  (hut  himfelf  up  in  his 
habitation.  If  he  went  out  fometimes,  it  was  only 
to  take  a  walk:  the  mod  unfrequented  and  moll 
retired  places  were  thofe  which  pleafed  him  belt: 
no  friend,  no  acquaintance,  no  connection  with 
any  one:  he  feemed  to  have  renounced  all  com- 
munication with  mankind.  His  books  and  Ara- 
minta's  letters  were  his  only  pleafures.  He  heard 
from  her  often ;  the  mod  refined  fentiments  dic- 
tated what  fhe  wrote.  How  happy  did  he  efteem 
himfelf  in  his  misfortune,  to  be  loved  with  fuch 
delicacy. 

The  young  lady,  regularly  informed  of  the;  life 
her  lover  led,  ceafed  not  to  applaud  the  choice 
fhe  had  made.  Sf  In  an  age  when  love  is  looked 
upon  as  no  better  than  an  amufement,"  faid  flie 
fometimes  to  her  friends,  if  in  which  frivoloufnefs 
is  become  the  appendage  of  both  fexes,  in  which 
every  thing  is  facrificed  to  vanity,  intereft,  and 
debauchery;  ami  not  happy  in  having  found  a 
heart  like  that  of  Damon's?  He  alone  knows  how 
to  love.  How  pure  and  ferene  will  be  the  days 
which  we  mail  enjoy  together!  What  heart  felt 
pleafures  will  follow    our  union!  The  tendered 
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reciprocal  affe£lion  will  give  them  birth,  and  love 
will  crown  all  our  defires." — The  end  of  Damon's 
banifhment  grew  near:  he  was  on  the  point  of  fee- 
ing the  long  and  ardently  wifhed  for  moment, 
when  he  received  a  letter  from  Araminta  couched 
in  the  following  terms : 

••  I  was  not  born  to  be  happy :   I  have  juft  now 
experienced  it :  from  the  moft  brilliant  Gtuation, 
I  am  at  once  fallen  into   the  moft  (hocking  indi- 
gence.    A  misfortune,  as  fudden  as  it  was  unfore- 
seen, has  {tripped  me  of  all  my  riches.     It  is  not 
them  that  I  regret,  I  afTure  you  ;   but  have   I  not 
caufe  to  complain  of  fate,  which  tears  from  me  a 
fo  tenderly  beloved  lover?  For  to  imagine   that 
your  love  can  be  proof  againft  fuch  a  ftroke,  would 
be  flattering  myfelf  too  much.     Such  delicacy  of 
fentiments  is  no   longer  known;  it  would  be  un- 
*juft   to    require  it.     Poor  is  the   refource  which 
perfonal  accomplifhments  afford,  when  they  ceafe 
to  be  fupported  by  money!   What  I  have  left,  will 
juft-fuffice  to  board  me  in  the  country;  which,  in 
the  deplorable   fituation  of  my  affairs,  is  the  only 
ftep  I  can  take:  I  fhall   there  have  time  to  bewail 
my  misfortunes,  to  weep  for  the  lofs    of  my  lover. 
Happy,  if  I  can  recover  that  tranquillity  of  mind, 
which  will  from   henceforth  be  the  object  of  my 
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<c  How  happy  am  I,  dear  Araminta,  cried  Da- 
mon, when  he  had  read  this  letter:  '«  I  faw  in  you 
no  fault  whatever,  but  that  of  being  too  rich :  a 
thoufand  times,  yes,  a  thoufand  times  have  I  wifli- 
ed  that  you  had  been  born  in  the  very  bofom  of 
poverty :  I  (hall  then  have  the  extatic  pleafure, 
the  pleafure  fo  divine  to  fenfible  hearts,  of  heap- 
ing wealth  upon,  of  honouring,  and  of  rendering 
happy  the  perfon  whom  I  love.  Let  us  away  this 
moment,  let  us  fly;  love  mail  atone  for  injuftice 
of  fortune.'' 

He  fet  out  dire&ly,  animated  with  the  pleafing 
hope  of  feeing  again  the  dear  objeci  of  all  his  ten- 
dernefs.  Araminta,  informed  of  his  departure, 
took  the  jufteft  meafures  to  carry  on  the  ftratagem 
which  fhe  had  devifed. 

He  found  her  bufied  in  preparing,  with  her 
own  delicate  hands,  a  frugal  repaft.  A  room, 
which  the  fun  hardly  ever  lighted,  was  her  apart- 
ment, and  in  it  was  only  a  wretched  bed,  and  a  few 
old  chairs.  <c  What  occupation !  what  place  of 
dwelling!  Araminta,"  cried  he:  <(  dear  Araminta, 
what  a  change  is  this !  to  how  low  an  ebb  has  for- 
tune reduced  you !  But,  no;  fortune  cannot  re- 
duce you  to  lefs  than  your  real  value.  Can  any 
one  do  otherwife  than  admire  fuch  moderation, 
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fuch  fortitude,  under  fo  cruel  and  fo  fudden  a 
blow  ?  The  greatnefs  of  your  foul  mines  with 
fplendour  which  far  eclipfes  all  the  tinfel  glitter- 
ing of  human  grandeur.  You  thought  me  capa- 
ble of  facrificing  you  to  fordid  intercll.  Ah! 
Araminta,  did  you  do  juftice  to  my  fentiments? 
Thofe  eyes,  thofe  lovely  eyes,  the  fweetnefs  of 
which  charms,  enchants,  tranlports  into  extafy  : 
thofe  finely  framed  features,  that  air,  that  pre- 
fence,  that  fhape,  thofe  graces,  that  fprightly  wit, 
that  folid  fenfe,  that  heart  fuperior  to  all  praife; 
thofe  are  the  riches  which  I  efteem."  "  No,  I 
will  no  longer  complain  of  the  rigours  of  fortune," 
replied  Araminta;  "  I  have  on  the  contrary,  caufe 
to  praife  them.  How  fweet  is  it  to  me  to  be  be- 
loved with  fuch  delicacy !" 

"  How  agreeable  do  your  fentiments,  dear  Da- 
mon, flatter  mine!  Our  hearts  are  made  for 
each  other :  nothing  but  their  re-union  can  ren- 
der us  happy;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  (fhall 
I  call  it  happy  or  unhappy)  event  which  has  de- 
prived me  of  all  my  riches,  mould  I  ever  have 
tailed  fo  pure  a  pleafure  as  that  which  I  now  feel  ? 
Too  delicate,  too  fond,  not  to  have  created  to 
myfelf  imaginary  pains,  I  fhould  perhaps  have 
imputed  your  love  to  a  motive  of  intereft.  Thanks 
to  fortune,  my  fears  are  banifhed,  and  my  hap- 
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pinefs  is  fure  ;  at  leaft  I  venture  to  flatter  myfelf 
with  that  idea." 

What  did  Damon  not  do  to  exprefs  to  Ara- 
minta  his  extreme  fenfibility  of  all  her  kind  and 
endearing  words  ?  He  fell  at  her  feet  :  his  fighs, 
fome  tears,  his  filence,  fpoke  for  him.  In  fuch 
a  fituation  as  Damon's  was,  filence  is  the  molt 
pathetic  eloquence.  Nothing  oppofed  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  our  two  lovers :  they  both  thought  it 
time  to  feal  it:  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  their  marriage.  With  what  pleafure  did 
Damon  fee  that  fo  wifhed-for  a  day  arrived! 
Every  thing  was  ready  for  the  ceremony,  when 
Araminta  was  taken  with  a  dizzinefs,  the  confe- 
quences  of  which  were  dreadful.  The  fmall-pox 
appeared  upon  her  with  the  mod  alarming  fymp- 
toms.  Two  days  of  illnefs  brought  her  to  the  laft 
extremity.  Damon  is  informed  of  Araminta's 
danger;  he  flies  to  her  apartment,  notwithftanding 
her  ftricl  command  that  he  fhould  not  come  near 
her  then.  In  what  a  condition  does  he  find  her! 
A  livid  palenefs,  eyes  which  had  loft  all  their 
livelinefs,  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  all  feemed  to 
portend  a  fpeedy  death.  What  a  fight  was  this 
for  a  lover! — "Ah!  Damon,"  faid  me,  with  a 
feeble  and  faultering  voice,  "what  have  you  done? 
Why  have  you  difobeyed  my  orders?  Why  are 
B  b  you 
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you  come  to  dilturb  my  lad  moments?  Your  ten- 
dernefs  doubles  my  fufferings,  by  encreafing  the 
love  of  life  fo  natural  to  man.  With  what  reluc- 
tance do  I  refign  myfelf  to  the  will  of  Heaven! 
Dear  lover,  dear  hufband,  you  alone  poffcfs  all 
my  thoughts,  even  in  thofe  moments  when  they 
ought  to  be  far  differently  employed.  How  cruel 
is  that  idea  of  not  feeing  you  again!"  Too 
deeply  afflicled  to  be  able  to  complain,  Damon 
could  not  utter  a  word.  Dejeftednefs,  anguifh, 
tears,  and  heart-breaking  fighs,  fpoke  fufficiently 
for  him. 

Heaven  took  pity  on  his  fufferings.  After  fome 
days  of  alarms,  Araminta  began  to  mend,  and 
there  were  hopes  that  (lie  might  recover.  Her 
youth,  and  the  goodnefs  of  her  constitution  faved 
her.  What  joy  to  Damon!  With  what  tranfports 
did  he  receive  the  news  of  her  recovery!  It  muft 
be  owned,  pain  always  heightens  the  enjoyment 
of  pleafure.  The  greater  the  fear  of  lofing  Ara- 
minta had  been,  the  fweeter  did  the  happinefs  of 
poffe fling  her  feem  to  Damon. 

The  young  lady  her-felf  was  not  quite  fo  con- 

♦^nted  :   fhe  was  afraid  for  her  beauty.     Not  that, 

mod  women  fhe  devoted  all  her  care,  all  her 

i,  and  all  her  peace  of  mind,  to  fo  frivolous 
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an  advantage :  no,  doubtlefs,  Araminta  thought 
too  folidly  to  fet  any  great  value  upon  a  thing  fo 
frail,  upon  a  flower  which  the  leaft  breath  of  wind 
may  fade :  but  that  beauty  fecured  to  her  the 
heart  of  a  lover  tenderly  beloved,  could  fhe  do 
otherwife  than  fear  to  lofe  him? 

She  was  no  foonerout  of  danger,  than,  not  chu- 
fing  to  be  feen  by  Damon  in  the  condition  fhe 
then  was,  fhe  fent  him  word  that  fhe  begged  of 
him  to  let  fbme  time  pafs  before  he  came  to  her 
again.  Damon  complained;  but  he  loved,  and 
confequently  obeyed. 

Araminta  confuhed  her  glafs  every  day;  it 
taught  her  whether  fhe  was  to  hope  or  fear.  Her 
fluctuating  between  fear  and  hope  ended.  The 
mafic  which  disfigured  her  face  dropped  off,  and 
all  her  features  re-appeared  as  fine  as  before:  her 
comple&ion  refumed  its  former  delicacy,  fhe  never 
was  fo  handfome. 

'*  A  thought  comes  into  my  head,"  faid  fhe  one 
day  to  one  of  her  friends,  from  whom  fhe  kept 
nothing  fecret,  <;  you  will  think  it  a  mad  one;  but 
I  am  determined  to  try  it,  be  the  confequence 
what  it  will  :  Damon  loves  me,  I  cannot  doubt 
it :  but  if  that  love  is  founded  on  that  little  fhareof 
beauty  ought  I  toexpeft  to  keep  his  heart  long?  It 
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is  on  the  pofleffion  of  that  heart  that  the  happinefs 
of  my  life  depends.  Can  I  take  too  many  precautions 
to  be  fure  of  it?  I  will  not  have  a  tranfient  hap- 
pinefs ;  I  mould  feel  too  deeply  any  change  there- 
in. Neither  abfence,  nor  the  fuppofed  lofs  of  all 
my  riches,  have  been  able  to  alter  Damon.  Let 
us  fee  whether  his  love  will  bear  the  lofs  of  my 
beauty." — 

In  vain   was  it  remonftrated  to   Araminta  that 
this  would  be  too   fevere  a  trial;  that  in  building 
fo  high  the  fabric  of  her  happinefs,  fhe  ran  a  haz- 
ard of  feeing  the  whole  ftru&ure  tumbledown; 
that  people  become   habituated  to  the  figure  of  a 
perfon,  and  that  the  changes  which  happen  to  it 
are  neither  fo  great  nor  fo  fudden  as  to  endanger 
what   fhe   apprehended;    that   at  her   age   thofe 
changes  were  to  be  feen  at  fo  great  adiftance,  that 
it  was  filly  to  be  uneafy  about  them  ;  that  befides, 
Damon  difcovering  every  day  in  her  a  thoufand 
amiable  qualities,    would  not  even  perceive  the 
diminution  of  her  beauty:  all  was  to  no  purpofe. 
Immoveably  fixed  in  her  refolution,  fhe  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Damon : 

"  It  is  now  that  my  misfortunes  are  paft  all  re- 
medy :  fortune  has  at  length  exhaufted  upon  me 
all  her  fpite.     That  beauty  which  women  prize  fo 
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much ;  that  beauty  which  was  fo  dear  to  me  be- 
caufe  I  believed  all  your  affe&ion  for  me  was  ow- 
ing to  it,  is  for  ever  loft,  and  with  it  the  hope  of 
being  Damon's  bride.  Cruel  reile&ion!  If  you 
doubt  the  truth  of  what  I  fay,  let  your  own  eyes 
convince  you.  May  I  yet  depend  upon  your 
heart?  I  have  nothing  but  love  to  offer  you:  will 
that  be  enough  for  Damon  ?  It  would  be  enough 
for  the  affectionate  and  unhappy  Araminta." 

l<  It  will  be  enough  for  me  too,"  cried  Damon 
with  tranfport;  "  your  affe&ion  can  alone  crown 
all  my  wifhes."  He  flies  to  Araminta's  :  fhe  ex- 
peels  his  coming;  and  had  with  drugs  prepared 
for  the  purpofe,  and  applied  to  her  face,  entirely 
altered  her  countenance.  Damon  did  not  know 
her,  but  by  the  emotion  he  felt.  What  a  moment 
was  this  for  Araminta!  Her  fate  was  going  to  be 
determined:  fhe  loved  to  di  (traction;  could  fhe 
be  eafy  ? 

"  No,  Araminta,''  faid  Damon,  "  aftonifhingly 
amazing  as  this  alteration  is,  it  fhall  not  produce 
any  in  me;  I  ftill  am  the  fame :  wonderful  as  your 
beauty  was,  it  was  not  that  which  charmed  me: 
the  excellencies  of  your  mind,  the  fweetnefs  of 
your  temper,  and,  above  all,  that  heart  which 
would  alone  difpenfe  you  from  any  other  merit; 
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thefe  were  the  obje&s  which  infplred  me  with  a 
paffion,  which  will  not  end  but  with  my  life.  De- 
fer then  no  longer  the  completion  of  my  happi- 
nefs;  let  the  facred  rites  of  marriage  unite  us  in- 
ftantly."  *'  It  was  too  much,  my  dear  Damon, 
anfwered  Araminta,  (t  it  was  too  much:  you  (hall 
be  happy;  deferve  to  be  fo;  your  heart  is  fuch  as 
mine  deiires;  nothing  will  from  henceforth  difturb 
our  felicity  ;  all  that  I  have  done,  was  only  to  try 
you:  you  mail  judge  yourfelf  whether  I  am  ft  ill 
worthy  to  pleafe  you."  At  thefe  words  (he  wiped 
off  the  kind  of  maik  which  disfigured  her:  never 
was  fhe  fo  beautiful.  "  What  do  I  fee!"  cried 
Damon,  tranfported  with  furprife :  "  Do  you 
know  that  my  delicacy  does  not  at  all  relifli  the 
trick  you  have  played  me  ?  You  doubted  then  of 
my  fincerity,  and  of  the  continuance  of  my  love." 
96  I  did  not  doubt  it,  Damon ;  but  I  was  afraid  of 
lofing  your  heart  in  lofing  my  beauty  :  I  now  am 
fatisfied,  and  completely  happy.  I  will  tell  you 
more;  the  lofs  of  my  fortune  was  only  an  inven- 
tion to  try  your  love :  I  ftill  am  miftrefs  of  the 
fame  riches."  "  What!  new  fubje&s  of  complaint  J 
Could  you  think  me  capable  of  being  influenced 
by  mercenary  views  ?  Ah,  Araminta!  did  I  de- 
ferve fuch  fufpicions  ?" 

Love  undertook  Araminta's  defence  :    nothing 
could  be  laid  to  her  charge  but  too   much  delica- 
cy : 
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cy ;  fhe  was  foon  juftified  in  Damon's  opinion : 
he  fell  at  her  knees,  and  befought  her  no  longer 
to  oppofe  his  happinefs.  They  were  married  the 
fame  dav.  Lefs  hufband  and  wife,  than  lovers, 
their  union  proved  to  them  an  inexhauftible  fource 
of  pleafures. — In  an  age,  in  which  men  think  they 
wrong  themfelves  in  loving  their  wives,  Damon's 
affeclion  was  at  firft  turned  into  ridicule,  and  a 
thoufand  infipid  jokes  were  afterwards  cut  upon 
it.  He  flood  them,  and  a  general  efteem  fucceed- 
ed  the  ill-placed  raillery. — Such  is  the  ufual  effecl: 
of  virtue.  Damon  was  ever  after  looked  upon  as 
the  model  of  lovers,  and  of  hufbands. 

THE 

FATAL  SEPARATION. 

rT",HAT  peace  is  a  bleffing  of ineftimable  value, 
-*-  and  that  war  is  a  calamity  deeply  to  be  de- 
plored, every  man  who  feels  the  flighted  emotions 
of  philanthrophy  in  his  bofom,  mull  readily  allow. 
What  mournful  fcenes  in  private  families  have 
the  flames  of  war  already  occafioned!  How  many 
more  fuch  fcenes  may  juftly  be  apprehended !  Du- 
ring the  laft  American  war,  an  amiable  girl,  the 
daughter  of  an  ingenious  manufacturer   in   the 

north 
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north  of  England,  had  fuch  ftrong  prepofieflions 
in  favour  of  a  young  man,  the  fon  of  a  reputable 
neighbour  of  the  fame  profeflion,  that  (he  looked 
upon  him  as  abfolutely  neceffary  to  her  happinefs; 
and  her  attachment  to  him  was  accompanied  with 
the  mod  pleafing  reflections,  as  fhe  difcovered  in 
every  part  of  his  behaviour  the  moft  flattering  re- 
gard from  her.  Charles  and  Sally  (their  fir  names 
are  of  no  confequence)  were  not  only  fondly  at- 
tached to  each  other,  but  felt  a  confidcrable  ad- 
dition to  their  mutual  fatisfa&ion  by  the  appro- 
bation of  their  refpe£live  parents;  who,  with  an 
equal  defire  to  form  a  family  alliance,  foon  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  a  foundation  for  their  future  felicity. 

When  the  fathers,  on  both  fides,  had  fettled 
every  thing  of  the  pecuniary  kind,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  their  children,  they  permitted  them  to 
make  preparations  for  their  wedding. 

This  intelligence  was  received  by  the  affectionate 
couple  with  all  thepleafure  expected  from  the  com- 
munication of  it;  and  they  both  behaved  in  the 
moft  filial  manner  upon  the  animating  occafion. 
So  exemplary  indeed,  was  their  whole  deportment, 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  whether  the  father  of  Sally, 
or  the  father  of  Charles,  were  the  moft  parentally 

delighted. 

Sally, 
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Sally,  affifted  kindly  by  a  mother  who  was  un- 
exceptionable in  the  character  of  a  wife,  in  pro- 
viding what  was  neceffary  for  her  fetting  out  in  a 
new  ftyle,  received  alfo  from  that  mother  what 
was  of  no  fmall  importance  to  her,  a  great  deal  of 
wholefome  advice.    - 

Some  of  her  admonitions,  though  trite,  may  be 
read  with  profit  by  many  of  the  young  women  of 
the  age,  on  the  point  of  matrimony ;  by  thofe 
efpecially  who  are  fo  well  fatisfied  with  their  abili- 
ties for  the  conduct  of  a  married  life,  as  to  fup- 
pofe  any  conjugal  inftructions  affronts  to  their 
underftandings. 

In  the  following  language,  Sally  was,  one  day$ 
addreffed  by  her  mother,  a  plain,  fenfible  woman, 
who  without  the  felf-fufficiency  and  affectation  of 
a  fine  lady  was  intrinfically  of  more  worth  than 
half  the  fine  ladies  in  Kent  or  Chriftendom. 

You  are  now,  my  dear,  going  to  be  your  own 
miftrefs,  and  I  have  fo  good  opinion  of  you  as 
to  believe  that  you  will  pride  yourfelf  on  being  a 
good  wife.  I  believe  too,  that  you  very  well 
know  the  behaviour  proper  for  a  wife  in  every 
fituation:  but  though  I  have  fuch  a  favourable 
opinion  of  you,  I  cannot  help  mentioning  a  few 
particulars  relating  to  a  woman's  behaviour  to  the 

C  c  man 
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man  (he  marries,  which  well  deferve  your  confe- 
deration— In  the  firft  place,  my  dear  Sally,  make 
yourfelf  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  temper 
of  your  lover,  as  your  are  infeparably  united  to 
him  (for  no  man's  temper  can  be  thoroughly 
known  before  marriage)  and  accommodate  your 
own  to  all  its  various  changes,  fo  that  he  may 
never  have  reafon  to  charge  you  with  having  put 
him  out  of  humour,  Secondly,  'endeavour  to 
make  him  place  an  unlimited  confidence  in  you; 
and  when  you  have  gained  that  point,  take  every 
opportunity  to  do  fomething  to  encreafe  his  de- 
pendence on  your  discretion.  Thirdly,  be  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  every  thing  committed  to 
your  care ;  and  in  the  management  of  your  do- 
meftic  affairs  let  your  hufband  fee  that  you  ftudy 
to  aft  agreeable  to  his  judgment,  and  to  give  him 
fatisfaclion. 

Thefe  admonitions,  with  feveral  others,  equally 
well  intended,  were  heard  with  patience,  and  re- 
membered with  pleafure  :  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  Sally  would  have  fquared  her  conduct 
after  marriage,  by  them,  had  her  wifhes  been 
compleated. 

While  Charles  and  Sally  were  preparing,  with 
equal  alacrity,  to  enter  into  the  ftate  to  which 
their  inclinations  ftrongly  led  them,  the  latter  met 

with 
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with  a  confiderable  difappointment,  in  confc- 
quence  of  the  unlooked  for  behaviour  of  the  for- 
mer; which  fhocked  her  fpirits  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  her  health  was  evidently  injured  by  it. 

Charles,  having  received  a  letter  from  a  young 
fellow  of  his  acquaintance,  a  town's-mah,  an  Enfign 
in  one  of  the  regiments  fent  to  reinforce  the  army 
in  America,  was  fo  animated  by  the  account  he 
gave  of  our  fuccefs  there,  and  with  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  all  thofe  who  had  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  by  their  courage  or  conduct,  that  he 
felt  himfelf  feized  with  the  military  fever,  and  ar- 
dently longed  to  "  bind  his  brows  with  victorious 
wreaths." 

Charles,  under  the  influence  of  his  paflion  now 
appeared  in  a  very  romantic  light  to  all  his  rela- 
tions, and  mofl  of  his  friends,  as  he  feemed  not, 
fetting  afide  his  perfonal  prowefs,  to  be  proper'y 
qualified  for  a  foldier's  life,  his  new  paffion,  how- 
ever, did  not  weaken  the  force  of  his  attachment 
to  his  Sally,  but  all  which  even  (lie  could  urge  in 
order  to  prevent  the  needlefs  expofure  of  his  per- 
fon  in  a  remote  country,  was  not  forcible  enough 
to  make  him  give  up  his  martial  defigns:  he  of- 
fered, indeed,  to  marry  her  before  he  embarked  a 
volunteer  to  the  American  continent:  but  fhe 
C  c  2  chofe 
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chofe  rather  to  wait  for  his  return  to  his  native 
land,  than  to  undergo  the  double  anxieties  of  a 
fond  miftrefs,  and  a  widowed  wife.  She  had  no 
doubts  of  his  fidelity;  but  fhe  had  many,  innume- 
rable fears  for  his  fafety.  With  fighs  fhe  faw  him 
wave  his  hand  to  her  while  he  was  under  fail ;  and 
when  her  drained  eyes  could  no  longer  perceive, 
with  diftin&nefs,  the  handkerchief  which  fhe  had 
herfelf  worked  for  him,  fhe  was  conveyed,  bathed 
in  tears  to  her  father's  houfe,  unable  to  fupport 
the  pangs  of  feparation.  There  her  confederate, 
and  much  affected  parents,  did  all  in  their  power 
to  confole  her,  and  hoped  to  alleviate  the  weight 
of  her  tender  forrows,  by  reminding  her  of  his  part- 
ing expressions. — <;  Be  affured,  my  dearefl  Sally, 
(faid  he,  when  he  took  leave  of  her,)  that  I  fhall 
do  nothing  during  my  abfence  from  you,  to  make 
you  amamed  of  your  choice;  and  that  I  fhall  re- 
turn with  tran [ports  to  your  affectionate  arms, 
when  I  have  merited  the  applaufe  of  my  king,  by 
contributing  to  the  defeat  of  his  enemies.'' 

The  repetition  of  thefe  fpirited  expreffions  only 
ferved  to  render  Sally  more  afflicted;  for  knowing 
her  lover  had  a  large  fhare  of  that  fort  of  courage 
which  borders  upon  temerity,  fhe  could  not  think 
of  his  putting  himfelf  under  military  difcipline, 
without  fuppofing  at  the  fame  time,  that  his  intre- 
pidity 
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pidity  would  hurry  him  with  a  precipitance  more 
to  be  admired  than  commended,  unto  'dangerous 
fituations. 

With  an  impatience  not  to  be  defcribed,  Sally- 
waited  for  news  from  her  Charles,  who  had  pro- 
mifed  to  write  to'her  as  foon  as  he  came  to  New 
York,  where  he  intended  to  land,  having  letters  of 
recommendation  in  his  pocket  to  feveral  mer- 
chants in  that  town. 

V 

In  a  fhort  time  after  Charles'  departure  from 
England,  the  father  of  Sally,  in  confequence  of 
his  connection  with  a  bold  adventurer,  was  redu- 
ced to  a  very  diftrefsful  ftate.  In  that  ftate,  how- 
ever, he  was  vilited  by  an  opulent  gentleman,  who 
promifed  to  reftore  him  to  his  former  profperity, 
if  he  would  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage; 
who  was,  he  faid,  abfolutely  necefTary  to  his  hap- 
pinefs,  and  who  had  pofitively,  he  alfo  faid,  refu- 
fed  to  comply  with  his  folicitations.  Poor  Sally 
was  now  plunged  into  a  new  affliction;  and  a  fe- 
vere  conflict  did  me  endure  between  her  love  for 
Charles  and  her  filial  affection. 

While  (he  was  in  this  perplexing  condition,  a 
letter  came  to  her  father  from  one  of  his  American 
correfpondents,  which  informed  him  that  Charles 
had  fallen  in  the  iirft  battle  that  was  fought  after 
his  arrival.  Sally 
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Sally  wept  bitterly  when  this  melancholy  intel- 
ligence was  imparted  to  her;  but  hearing  in  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  that  her  father  was  on  the 
point  of  being  feni  to  prifon,  (he  confented  to  mar- 
ry the  man  whole  generous  offers  fhe  had  rejected. 
Scarce  had  Sally  been  married  a  "  little  month," 
when  Charles  returned,  not  only  full  of  health, 
and  full  of  love,  but  a  with  considerable  (hare  of 
military  reputation.  He  had  not  fallen  in  the  field 
of  battle ;  but  it  was  the  death  of  an  officer  of 
his  name,  which  had  occafioned  the  information 
received  by  the  father  of  his  miftrefs  concerning 
him. 

€ 

The  firft  news  which  Charles  heard  upon  his 
return  to  England,  was  the  marriage  of  his  Sally; 
the  firft  news  which  fhe  heard  of  it  almoft  unhin- 
ged her  intellects.  His  return  indeed,  proved  very 
unfortunate  both  to  her  and  himfelf:  it  plunged 
her  into  a  torpid  ftate,  which  deprived  her  of  all 
relifh  for  exiftence;  and  it  drove  him  into  a  life 
of  ebriety,  for  the  difperfion  of  refle&ions  not  to 
be  fupported :  from  which  he  was,  it  is  true  foon 
releafed,  but  in  a  manner  greatly  lamented  by  all 
who  loved  and  efteemed  him — by  his  own  rafh 
hand. 

ANEC- 
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DEAN    SWIFT. 

IN  the  year  1726,  Swift  attended  the  levee  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  at  Chelfea;  where  he 
fat  down  by  the  door,  and  drew  the  notice  of  the 
company  by  that  Angularity.  Nobody  knew  him 
till  Sir  Robert  entered,  and  went  up  to  him  very 
obligingly,  Swift,  without  rifing  up,  or  other 
addrefs,  faid,  "  For  God's  fake,  Sir  Robert,  take 
me  out  of  that  curfed  country,  and  place  me 
fomewhere  in  England."  '  Mr.  Dean,'  (faid  Sir 
Robert)  •  I  fliould  be  glad  to  oblige  you,  but  I 
fear  removing  you  will  fpoil  your  wit.  Look  at 
that  tree ;  (pointing  to  one  under  the  window)  '  I 
tranfplanted  it  from  the  hungry  foil  of  Houghton 
to  the  Thames  fide,  but  it  is  good  for  nothing 
here!  The  company  laughed,  and  the  Doctor 
hurried  off  without  reply. 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

O    F 

SIR    EDJVARD    P  EL  LEW. 

THE  French  General's  Lady,  who  was  on 
board  the  Virginie,  lately  captured  by  Sir 
Edward  Pellew,  was  in  bed  when  the  a£tion  com- 
menced, but  was  foon  removed  to  a  place  of  more 
fafety;  and  in  three  minutes  after  fhe  had  left  the 
bed,  a  fhot  tore  it  in  pieces,  knocked  off  the  head 
of  one  man,  and  the  arm  of  another.  She  was 
removed  to  the  Indefatigable^  and  appeared  to  be 
overcome  with  terror  and  afrliclion.  Sir  Edward 
remonftrated  with  her,  faid  all  danger  was  over, 
that  fhe  and  her  fon  were  fafe,  and  promifed  her 
every  protection  in  his  power,  begging  of  her,  at 
the  fame,  to  lay  what  was  the  caufe  of  her  terror. 
She  acknowledged  that  fhe  had  been  told,  if  (lie 
was  taken  by  the  Englifh,  fhe  would  be  illtreated; 
but  Sir  Edward  foon  quieted  her  fears  on  that 
head.  Seeing  foon  after  an  American  veiTel,  he 
brought  her  to,  and  paid  the  Captain  a  fum  of 
money  to  carry  her  and  her  fon  to  her  hufband  at 
Rochfort:  he  accompanying  her  to  the  veffel,and, 
on  parting,  flic  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  faid  flic 
had  not  words  to  thank  him,  and  put  a  diamond- 
ring  in  his  hand,  which  he  inftantly  returned,  fay- 
ing* 
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ing,  he  could  not  think  of  accepting  it;  and,  faint- 
ing her,  affured  her  he  was  amply  repaid  for  any 
little  attentions  he  had  been  able  to  mew  her. 
Such  an  anecdote  relieves  one's  mind  amdift  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  fpeaks  much  in  favour  of  our 
gallant  countryman. 


HISTORICAL  ANECDOTES. 

ALEXANDER  SEVERUS,  the  Romam  em- 
peror, was  by  nature  liberal,  and  by  princi- 
ple an  ceconomilt ;  affable  in  his  manners,  frugal 
in  his  diet,  and  fimple  in  his  drefs.  The  majefty 
of  the  empire,  fays  he,  is  to  be  fupported  by  vir- 
tue, and  not  by  the  oftentation  of  riches.  This 
prince  would  never  fuffer  any  office  of  truft  or 
power  to  be  fold,  remarking  that  he  who  bought 
by  wholefale,  muft  fell  by  retail. 

When  fome  merchants  made  application  to  him 
for  a  piece  of  ground  which  the  Chriftians  had  fet 
apart  for  building  a  church  on,  he  replied,  it  was  of 
much  more  confequence  that  God  mould  be  ado- 
red in  any  manner,  than  that  merchants  mould 
have  any  particular  fpot  affigned  them  in  prefer- 
ence to  another,  to  carry  on  their  commerce. 

D  d  THE 
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THE  city  of  Dantzick  takes  its  name  from  the 
German  word  Dantzen,  which  fignifies  to 
dance.  The  (lory  of  this  etymology  is,  that  cer- 
tain peafants  being  accuftomed  to  affemble  upon 
the  fpot  where  Dantzick  now  {lands,  to  celebrate 
feftivals  with  rural  fports,  took  a  fancy  to  build  a 
village  upon  it;  for  this  purpofe,  they  applied  to 
the  Bifhop,  who  was  the  owner  of  the  domain, 
who  granted  them  as  much  ground  as  they  could 
encircle,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand  in  a  ring, 
and  dancing  round  it. 


ANECDOTE 

O     F 

The  EMPEROR— JOSEPH  II. 

THE  Emperor's  generofity  was  not  confined 
to  men  of  diftinguifhed  merit,  whom  it  is 
an  honour  to  oblige.  His  purfe  was  always  open 
whenever  he  met  with  a  proper  though  obfcure 
objeft:  of  charity.  Going  one  morning  into  an 
elegant  coffee-houfe,  he  afked  for  a  difh  of  cho- 
colate: he  was  fimply  drefled,  and  the  waiters 
infolently  refufed  it,  under  pretence  that  it  was 
too  early.  He  walked  out  without  faying  a  word, 
and   went  into  a   fmall  cofFee-houfe,  nicknamed 

the 
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the  one-eyed;  he  afked  for  a  difh  of  chocolate,  and 
the  landlord  anfwered  him  politely,  that  it  would 
be  ready  in  a  moment.  While  he  waited  for  it 
as  the  coffee-houfe  was  empty,  he  walked  up  and 
down,  and  was  converfing  on  different  fubjefts, 
when  the  daughter  of  the  houfe,  a  very  pretty 
girl,  came  down  flairs:  the  count  wifhed  her  a 
good  day,  the  ordinary  falutation  in  France,  and 
faid  to  her  father,  that  it  was  time  for  her  to  be 
married.  "  Alas!  replied  the  old  man,  if  I  had 
a  thoufand  crowns,  I  could  marry  her  to  a  hand- 
fome  young  man  who  is  fond  of  her;  but  the  cho- 
colate is  ready."  The  Emperor  having  drank  and 
paid,  afked  for  paper,  pen,  and  ink;  the  girl  runs 
to  fetch  them,  having  no  idea  how  they  were  to 
be  employed;  Count  Falkenftein  gave  her  an 
order  on  his  banker  for  fix  thoufand  livres. 

ANECDOTE 

O   F 

The  PRINCE  of  WALES. 

PREVIOUS    to   the   laft   mafquerade   at   the. 
King's  theatre,  his  Royal  Highnefswas  fofe- 
rioufly  indifpofed  as  to  require  the  attendance  of 
Dr.  Reynolds,  who,  upon    being   allied  whether 
D  d  2  the 
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the  Royal  Patient  might  with  fafety  venture  to  the 
Opera  Houfe,  gave  his  decided  negative.  The 
Prince  was  diffatisfied  with  the  Doctor's  mandate, 
at  the  fame  time  afiured  him,  no  exertion  on  his 
part  would  be  requifite,  as  he  intended  going  in  a 
Domino.  The  (tern  and  inexorable  doftor,  (till 
perflating  in  his  opinion,  added,  that  he  would  not 
anfwer  for  the  confequence  of  fuch  imprudence, 
it  might  occafion  his  Royal  Highnefs's  death;  upon 
which  the  Prince  immediately  faid,  "  Beati  sunt 
Mi,  qui  moriuntur  in  Domino," 


AN 

ODE    on    SCIENCE, 
By  DEAN  SWIFT. 

OH  heavenly  born  !  in  deepefl  cells 
If  faireft  fcience  ever  dwells 
Beneath  the  moffy  cave; 
Indulge  the  verdure  of  the  woods; 
With  azure  beauty  gild  the  floods, 

And  flowery  carpets  lave; 
For  melancholy  ever  reigns 
Delighted  in  the  fylvan  fcenes 
With  fcientific  light; 


While, 
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While  Dian,  huntrefs  of  the  vales, 
Seeks  lulling  founds  and  fanning  gales^ 

Tho'  rapt  from  mortal  light. 
Yet,  goddefs,  yet,  the  way  explore 
With  magic  rites  and  heathen  lore 

Obftru&ed  and  deprefs'd : 
'Till  wifdom  give  the  facred  nine, 
Untaught,  nor  uninfpir'd  to  mine, 

By  reafon's  power  redrefs'd. 
When  Solon  and  Lycurgus  taught, 
To  moralize  the  human  thought 

Of  mad  opinion's  maze, 
To  erring  zeal  they  gave  new  laws. 
Thy  charms,  O  liberty  ?  the  caufe 

That  blends  congenial  rays. 
Bid  bright  Aftraea  gild  the  morn, 
Or  bid  a  hundred  funs  be  born, 

To  hecatomb  the  year; 
Without  thy  aid  in  vain  the  poles ; 
In  vain  the  zodiac  fyftem  rolls : 

In  vain  the  lunar  fphere. 
Come  faireft  Princefs  of  the  throng, 
Bring  fweet  philofophy  along 
In  metaphyfic  dreams; 
While  raptur'd  bards  no  more  behold 
A  vernal  age  of  purer  gold 
In  Heliconian  ftreams. 
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Drive  thraldom  with  malignant  hand, 
To  curfe  fome  other  deftin'd  land 

By  folly  led  aftray  : 
Ierne  bear  on  azure  wing; 
Energic  let  her  foar  and  fing 

Thy  univerfal  fway. 
So  when  Amphion  bade  the  lyre 
To  more  majeftic  found  afpire, 

Behold  the  madding  throng, 
In  wonder  and  oblivion  drown'd, 
To  fculpture  turn'd  by  magic  found, 

And  petrifying  fong. 


A  N 
ANECDOTE. 


CC  \  TY  LORD,  (faid  a  prig  of  a  fherifF  once 
•!•▼-*■  to  Judge  Burnet,  on  the  circuit)  there 
is  a  white  bear  in  our  town;  your  lordfhip,  be 
fure,  will  go  and  fee  him  :  fhall  I  have  the  honour 
to  attend  your  lordfhip?" 

cr  Why,"  replied  the  judge'  cc  I  am  afraid  it 
cannot  be;  becaufe,  you  know,  Mr.  Sheriff,  the 
bear  and  I  both  travel  with  trumpets :  and  it  has 

never 
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never  yet  been   fettled,  which  fhould  make  the 
firft  vifit." 

The  fame  perfonage,  when  he  was  only  plain 
Tom  Burnet,  took  it  into  his  head  to  write  a  pam- 
phlet, which  did  fome  execution,  againft  the  mi- 
niftry.  The  great  man  complained  to  the  bifhop, 
who  fending  for  Tom,  u  What,"  fays  he,  "  could 
induce  you  to  do  fuch  a  thing?"  I  make  you 
a  very  handfome  allowance.  You  could  not  write 
it  for  bread."  «  No,  fir,"  faid  Tom.  "  What 
did  you  write  it  for  then,  lirrah  ?"  "  For  drink, 
fir." 


O  N 

SELF  APPROBATION. 

OF  all  intelle&ual  pleafures,  Lord  Shaftefbury 
obferves,  that  felf-approbation,  that  fun- 
fhine  of  the  foul,  is  the  greateft  and  moft  lafting; 
the  eye  is  not  fo  fatisfied  with  feeing,  nor  the  ear 
with  earing:  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination,  tho' 
great,  affeft  but  a  fmall  part  of  mankind;  and  as 
our  faculties  decline,  they  lofe  their  relifh;  but 
felf-approbation,  from  early  youth  to  decrepidold 
age,  is  a  continual  fource  of  joy. 

GRA- 
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GRATITUDE. 

A  Mark  of  true  Magnanimity :  Exemplified 
in  the  Hijiory  of  Topal  Osman. 

TOPAL  OSMAN,  who  had  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  Seraglio,  being  in  the  year 
1698,  about  the  age  of  twenty  five,  was  fent  with 
the  Sultan's  orders  to  the  Bafhaw  of  Cairo.  He 
travelled  by  land  to  Saed;  and;  being  afraid  of 
the  Arabs  who  rove  about  plundering  paffengers 
and  caravans,  he  embarked  on  board  a  Turkifh 
veffel,  bound  to  Damietta,  a  city  on  the  Nile.  In 
this  fhort  paffage  they  were  attacked  by  a  Spanifh 
privateer,  and  a  bloody  action  enfued.  Topal 
Ofman  gave  here  the  firft  proofs  of  that  intrepidity, 
by  which  he  was  fo  often  fignalized  afterwards. 
The  crew,  animated  by  his  example,  fought  with 
great  bravery;  but  fuperior  numbers  at  lad  pre- 
vailed, and  Ofman  was  taken  prifoner,  after  being 
dangeroufly  wounded  in  the  arm  and  thigh.  Of- 
man's  gallantry  induced  the  Spanifh  captain  to 
pay  him  particular  regard :  but  his  wounds  were 
ftill  in  a  bad  way  when  he  was  carried  to  Malta, 
whether  the  privateer  went  to  refit.  The  wound 
in  his  thigh  was  the  moft  dangerous,  and  he  was 
lame  of  it  ever  after;  for  which  he  had  the  name 
of  Topal  or  Cripple.     At  that  time  Vincent  Ar- 

naud, 
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tiaud,  a  native  of  Marfeilles,  was  commander  of 
the  port  of  Malta,  who,  as  his  bufinefs  required, 
went  on  board  the  privateer,  fo  foon  as  (he  came 
to  anchor.     Ofman  no  fooner  faw  Arnaud,  than 
he  faid  to  him,  can  you  do  a  generous  aftion  ? 
Ranfom  me,  and  take  my  word,  you  fhall  lofe 
nothing  by  it.     Such  a  requeft  from   a  flave  in 
chains  was   uncommon;  but  the  manner  in  which 
it  was   delivered,  made  an  impreffion    upon  the 
Frenchman;  who  turning  to   the  Captain  of  the 
privateer,  afked  what  he  demanded  for  the  ranfom. 
He  anfwered  one  thoufand  fequins  (near  five  hun- 
dred pounds)  Arnaud,  turning  to  the  Turk,  faid, 
I  know  nothing  of  you;  would  you  have  me  rifk 
one  thoufand  fequins  on  your  bare  word  ?  Each  of 
us  a£t  in  this,  replied  the  Turk,  with  confiftency, 
I  am  in  chains,  and  therefore  take  every  method 
to  recover  my  liberty ;  and  you  may  have  reafori 
to  diftruft  a  Granger.     I  have  nothing  at  prefent 
but  my  word  to  give  you;  nor  do  I  pretend  to  af- 
fign  any  reafon  why  you  ftlould  trufi  to  it.     I  can- 
only  fay,   that,  if  you  incline  to  a£t   a  generous, 
part,  you  fhall  have  no  reafon  to  repent."     The 
commander  upon  this,  went  to  make  his  report 
to  the  Grand    Mafter,  Don   Perellos.     The  aii? 
with  which:  Ofman  delivered  himfelf,  wrought  fa 
upon  Arnaud,  that  he  returned  immediately  on 
board  the  Spanifh  veffel,  and  agreed  with  the  cap- 

£  e  tain 
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tain  for  fix  hundred  fequins,  which  he  paid  as  the 
price  of  Ofman's  liberty.  He  put  him  on  board 
a  vefTel  of  his  own,  and  provided  him  a  furgeon, 
with  every  thing  neceffary  for  his  entertainment 
and  cure.  Ofman  had  mentioned  to  his  benefac- 
tor, that  he  might  write  to  Conftantinople  for  the 
money  he  had  advanced ;  but  rinding  himfelf  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  trufted  fo  much  to 
his  honour  he  was  emboldened  to  afk  another  fa- 
vour; which  was  to  leave  the  payment  of  the  ran- 
fom  entirely  to  him.  Arnaud  difcern'd,  that  in 
fuch  a  cafe  things  were  not  to  be  done  by  halves, 
He  agreed  to  the  propofal  with  a  good  grace ; 
and  (hewed  him  every  other  mark  of  generofity 
and  friendfhip. 

Accordingly  Ofman,  fo   foon  as  he  was   in  a 
condition,  fet  out  again  upon  his  voyage,     The 
French  colours   now  protected  him  from  the  pri- 
vateers.    In  a  fhort    time  he  reached   Damietta, 
and  failed  up  the  Nile  to  Cario.     No  fooner  was 
he  arrived  there,  than  he  delivered  one  thoufand 
fequins  to  the  mafter  of  the  veflel,  to  be  paid  to 
his  benefactor  Arnaud,  together  with  fome  rich 
furs;  and  he  gave  the  mafter  of  the  veffel  himfelf 
ve  hundred  crowns,  as  a  prefent.     He  executed 
orders  of  the  Sultan  his  mafter   with  the  Ba- 
v  of  Cario;  and  fetting  out  for  Conftantinople, 

was 
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was  the  firft  who  brought  the  news  of  his  flavery. 
The  favour  received  from  Arnaud,  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  made  an  impreflion  upon  a  generous 
mind  too  deep  to  be  eradicated.  During  the 
whole  courfe  of  his  life,  he  did  hot  ceafe,  by  let- 
ters and  other  acknowledgments,  to  teftify  his 
gratitude. 

In  the  year  1715  war  was  declared  between  the 
Venetians  and  Turks.  The  grand  Vizir,  who  had 
projected  the  invafion  of  the  Morea,  aflembledthe 
Ottoman  army  near  the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  the 
only  pafs  by  which  this  peninfula  can  be  attacked 
by  land.  Topal  Ofman  was  charged  with  the 
command  to  force  the  pafs ;  which  he  not  only 
executed  fuccefsfully,  but  afterwards  took  the  city 
of  Corinth  by  aflault.  For  this  fervice  he  was  re- 
warded by  being  made  a  Bafhaw  of  two  tails.  The 
next  year  he  ferved  as  lieutenant-general  under 
the  grand  Vizir,  at  the  fiege  of  Corfu,  which  the 
Turks  were  obliged  to  abandon. 

Ofman  ftaid  three  days  before  the  place,  to 
fecure  and  condu£t  the  retreat  of  the  Ottoman 
troops.  In  the  year  1722  he  was  appointed  Se- 
rafkier  (general  in  chief)  and  had  the  command 
of  the  army  in  the  Morea.  When  the  confuls  of 
the  different  nations  came  to  pay  their  refpe&s,  to 
him  in  this  quality,  he  diftinguilhed  the  French 
Ee  2  by 
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by  peculiar  marks  of  friendfhip  and  protection. 
Inform  Vincent  Arnaud,  fays  he,  that   I  am  fon- 
der of  my  new  dignity,  as  it  enables   me  to  ferve 
hjm.     Let   me   have   his   fon   in  pledge   of  our 
friendfhip  ;  and  I  will  charge  myfelf  with  making 
\}\s  fortune."     Accordingly  Arnaud's   fon    went 
into  the  Morea,  and  the  Serafkier  not  only  made 
him  prefents,  but  granted  him  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages which  Coon  put  him  in  a  way  of  acquiring 
ah  eftate.    Topal  Ofman's  parts  and  abilities  foon 
raifed  him  to  a  greater  command.     He  was  made 
a  Bafhaw  of  three  tails,  and  Beglerberg   of  Ro- 
mania, one  of  the    greateft  governments    in    the 
Empire,  and  of  the  greateft   importance,  by  its 
vicinity  to  Hungary. 

His  refidence  during  his  government  was  at 
Nyfla.  In  the  year  1727,  Vincent  Arnaud  and 
his  fon  waited  on  him  there,  and  were  received 
with  the  greateft  tendernefs.  Laying  afide  the 
bafhaw  and  governor,  he  embraced  them,  caufed 
them  to  be  ferved  with  fherbet  and  perfumes,  and 
made  them  fit  on  the  fame  fopha  with  himfelf;  an 
honour  but  rarely  bellowed  by  a  bafhaw  of  the 
firft  order,  and  hardly  ever  to  a  chriftian.  After 
thefe  marks  of  distinction,  he  fent  them  away 
loaded  with  prefents.  In  the  great  revolution 
which  happened  at   Conftantinople,   Anno  1730 

the 
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the  grand  Vizier  Ibrahim  perifliedL  The  times 
were  fo  tumultuary,  that  one  and  the  fame  year 
had  feen  no  fewer  than  three  fucceflive  Vizirs. 
In  September  1731  Topal  Ofman  was  called  from 
his  government  to  fill  this  place;  which  being  the 
higheft  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  perhaps,  the 
higheft  that  any  fubje6l  in  the  world  enjoys,  is  al- 
ways dangerous,  and  was  then  greatly  fo. 

He  no  fooner  arrived  at  Conftantinople  to  take 
poffeflion  of  his  new  dignity,  than  he  defired  the 
French  Ambaflador  to  inform  his  old  benefactor 
of  his  advancement;  and  that  he  mould  haften  to 
Conftantinople  while  things  remained  in  the  pre- 
sent fituation  adding  that  a  grand  Vizir  feldom 
kept  long  in  his  ftation.  In  the  month  of  January 
1732  Arnaud  with  his  Ion,  arrived  at  Conftanti- 
nople from  Malta,  bringing  with  them  variety  pf 
prefents,  and  twelve  Turks  whom  he  had  ranfomed 
from  flavery,  thefe  by  command  of  the  Vizir, 
were  ranged  in  order  before  him.  Vincent  Aiv 
naud,  now  feventy-two  years  old,  with  his  fon, 
was  brought  before  Topal  Ofman,  grand  vizir  of 
the  Ottoman  empire.  He  received  them  in  the 
prefence  of  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  with  the  ut- 
moft  marks  of  affeclion.  Then  turning  to  thofe 
about  him  and  pointing  to  the  ranfomed  Turks: 
"  Behold,  fays  he,  thefe  your  brethren,  now  en- 
joying 
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joying  the  fweets  of  liberty,  after  having  groaned 
in  flavery :  this  Frenchman  is  their  deliverer.  I 
was  myfelf  a  flave;  loaded  with  chains,  ftreaming 
in  blood,  and  covered  with  wounds :  this  is  the 
man  who  redeemed  and  fave  me;  this  is  my  matter 
and  benefa&or:  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  life, 
liberty,  fortune,  and  every  thing  I  enjoy.  With- 
out knowing  me,  he  paid  for  me  a  large  ranfom, 
fent  me  away  upon  my  bare  word,  and  gave  me  a 
fhip  to  carry  me.  Where  is  there  a  Muffulman 
capable  of  fuch  generofity?"  While  Ofman  was 
fpeaking,  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  Arnaud  who  held 
the  grand  Vizir's  hands  clofely  locked  between  his 
own:  the  Vizir  then  afked  both  father  and  fon 
many  queftions  concerning  their  lituation  and  for- 
tune, heard  their  anfwers  with  kindnefs  and  atten- 
tion, and  then  ended  with  an  Arabic  fentence  Alia 
Herim  (the  providence  of  God  is  great,)  he  made, 
before  them,  the  diftribution  of  the  prefents  they 
had  brought,  the  greateft  part  of  which  he  fent  to 
the  Sultan,  the  Sultana  mother  and  the  Kifler  Aga 
(chief  of  the  black  Eunuchs).  Upon  which  the 
two  Frenchmen  made  their  obedience  and  retired. 

After  this  ceremony  was   over,   the  fon  of  the 
grand  Vizir  took  them  to  his  apartments,  where  he 
treated  them  with  great  kindnefs.     Sometime  be- 
fore they  left  Conftantinople,   they  had  a  confer- 
ence 
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ence  in  private  with  the  Vizir,  who  divefted  him- 
felf  of  all  ftate  and  ceremony.  He  let  them  un- 
derftand;that  the  nature  of  his  fituation  would  not 
permit  him  to  do  as  he  defired,  fince  a  minifter 
ever  appears  in  the  eyes  of  many,  to  do  nothing 
without  a  view  to  his  own  particular  intereft;  add- 
ing that  a  Bafhaw  was  lord  and  mafter  in  his  own 
province,  but  that  the  grand  Vizir  at  Conftanti- 
nople  had  a  mafter  greater  than  himfelf.  He  caufed 
them  to  be  amply  paid  for  the  ranfom  of  the  Turks, 
and  likewife  procured  payment  of  a  debt  which 
they  had  looked  on  as  defparate,  he  alfo  made 
them  large  prefents  in  money,  and  gave  them  an 
order  for  taking  a  loading  of  corn  at  Salonica: 
which  was  likely  to  be  very  profitable,  as  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  from  that  Port  had  been  for  a 
long  time  prohibited.  As  his  gratitude  was  with- 
out bounds,  his  liberality  was  the  fame.  His  be- 
haviour to  his  benefactor  demonftrated  that  great- 
nefs  of  foul  which  difplayed  itfelf  in  every  a&ion 
of  his  life.  And  this  behaviour  muft  appear  the 
more  generous,  when  it  is  confidered  what  con- 
tempt and  averfion  the  predjudices  of  education 
create  in  a  Turk  againft  a  chriilian. 

THE 
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FRIEND. 

THE  fafteft  Friend  the  world  affords 
Is  quickly  from  me  gone  ; 
Faitblefs  behold  him  turn  his  back, 
And  leave  rrfe  all  alone  I 

"  My  friend,  fincerely  yours  till  death:" 

The  world  no  further  goes ; 
Perhaps,  while  earth  to  earth  is  laidj 

A  tear  of  pity  flows. 

Be  thou,  my  Saviour  then  my  friend9 

In  thee  my  foul  fhall  trufit, 
Who  falfe  will  never  prove  in  death, 

Nor  leave  me  in  the  duft. 

Home  while  my  other  friends  return. 

All  folemn,  filent,  fad, 
With  thee  my  flefh  fhall  reft  in  hope* 

And  all  my  bones  be  glad. 


TO 
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SUBDUE  PRIDE. 

CONSIDER  what  you  fhall  be.  Your  flefn 
returns  to  corruption  and  common  earth  a- 
gain;  nor  fhall  your  duft  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  meaneft  beggar  or  flave;  no,  nor  from  the  duft 
of  brutes  and  iftfe&s,  or  the  moll  contemptible  of 
creatures.  And  as  for  your  foul,  that  mu ft  Hand 
before  God,  in  the  world  of  fpirits,  on  a  level  with 
the  reft  of  mankind,  and  diverted  of  all  your 
haughty  and  flattering  circumftances.  None  of 
your  vain  diftin&ions  in  this  life  fhall  attend  you 
to  the  judgment-feat.  Keep  this  tribunal  in  view, 
and  pride  will  wither,  and  hang  down  its  head. 


ANECDOTE 

O  F 

Due  De  Guife,  called  Le  JBalafre. 

TN  1640,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  gave  this  dif- 

■*■  tinguifhed  prince  the  noble  title  of  "  the  pre- 

ferver    of    his   country ;" — an   honourable  title, 

which  his  eminent  qualities  of  mind  and  of  body 

well  deferved,  had  they  not  been  tarnifhed  with 

infolence  and  ambition. 

Ff  At 
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At  the  battle  of  Renti,  M.  de  St.  Fal,  one  of 
his  lieutenants,  advancing  too  haftily  towards  the 
enemy,  he  gave  him  a  ftroke  with  his  fword  upon 
his  helmet,  and  Mopped  him.  After  the  battle,  the 
Duke  being  told  that  St.  Fal  was  much  hurt 
at  the  affront  he  fuppofed  himfelf  to  have  receiv- 
ed, fent  for  him  to  the  King's  tent,  in  which  were 
the  fovereign  and  the  principal  general  officers, 
and  told  him,  "  M.  de  St.  Fal  you  are  offended, 
I  find,  at  the  blow  which  I  gave  you  for  advanc- 
ing too  haftily  ;  but  it  is  furely  much  better,  that 
I  fliould  have  given  it  to  you  to  make  you  flop, 
than  to  make  you  advance.  The  blow  is  furely 
more  honorable  than  difgraceful  to  you.  I  afk 
the  opinion  of  thefe  gentlemen."  They  one  and 
all  declaring,  that  a  blow  given  to  reprefs  an  cx- 
cefs  of  ardour,  and  of  courage,  conferred  more 
honor  than  difgrace.     St.  Fal  was  fatisfied. 


THE 

G  E  NE  ROU  S    R  I  V  A  L. 
A    TALE. 

I  HAVE  always   been    of    opinion,  that  thofe 
harmlefs  delufions  which  have  a  tendency  to 
promote  happinefs,  ought,  in  fomemeafure,  to  be 
rilhed.      The  airy  virions  of  creative  fancy, 

ferve 
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ferve  to  divert  the  mind  from  grief,  and  render 
lefs  poignant  the  bitter  ftings  of  misfortune.  Hope 
was  given  to  man,  to  enable  him  to  flruggle  with 
adverfity;  and,  without  her  chcaring  fmiie,  the 
mod  trifling  diftrefs  would  cut  the  thread  of  life. 
It  was  this  fafcinating  deity  that  eafed  the  love-lorn 
Edwin's  fears:  her  gentle  whifpers  foothed  each 
froward  care,  and  extended  his  view  to  fcenes  of 
fancied  blifs — to  that  unhappy  moment  when  pro- 
pitious fortune  mould  prefent  him  with  the  hand 
of  Laura.  Pleaftng  delufion!  delightful  thought! 
that  made  the  moment  of  feparation  lefs  painful, 
that  foothed  the  rugged  front  of  peril,  and  foftened 
the  rude  afpe6t  of  terrifick  war. 

Edwin  was  the  fon  of  a  merchant  of  fome  repute 
in  the  metropolis:  at  the  commencement  of  the'pre- 
fent  war,  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  army, 
and  was  foon  after  fent  with  his  regiment  to  the 
continent. 

Laura  was  the  daughter  of  a  banker  of  confider- 
able  eminence,  a  member  of  the  Rritifli  fenate,  and 
pofleffed  of  a  very  extenfive  fortune. 

The   attachment   that   fubfifted  between  thefe 

young   people   was  unknown   to   Laura's   father, 

the  proud,  imperious  Mr.  Dalby,  who  expefted  to 

marry  her  to  fome  perfon  of  diftin&ion ;  or  at  lead, 
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with  one  who  was  equal  in  point  of  wealth  to  him- 
felf.  For  this  purpofe,  he  invited  the  moft  wealthy 
part  of  the  fenate,  peers  and  commons,  to  his 
fplendid  manfion  at  the  wefi  end  of  the  town; 
having  totally  deferted  that  which  had  been  for 
many  generations  the  refidence  of  his  anceftors,  in 
the  eaft. 

Mifs  Dalby  pofleffed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  beauties  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the 
perfon ;  which,  exclufive  of  her  fortune,  were 
fufficiently  attractive  to  a  man  of  fenfe  and  dif- 
cernment.  Many  of  thefe  vifitors  became  candi- 
dates for  her  election  :  moft  of  them,  however 
were  rejected  by  her  father,  to  whom  fhe  was  en- 
joined to  report  the  name  and  rank  of  each  perfon 
who  addrefled  her  on  the  fcore  of  love.  Some, 
the  moft  wealthy,  (he  was  inftructed  to  flatter  with 
hopes  of  being  the  happy  man  ;  referving  her  af- 
fections for  him  whom  the  venal  parent  mould  fe- 
left  to  be  her  hufband.  It  was  fome  time  before 
Dalby  could  fix  his  choice,  which  long  hung  fuf- 
pended  between  an  Earl  and  a  Vifcount,  of  near- 
ly equal  fortune  :  at  length,  the  appearance  of  a 
ducal  coronet  banifhed  from  his  mind  both  the  one 
and  the  other;  and  he  vainly  flattered  himfelf,  in 
future  to  addrefs  his  daughter  by  the  high  found- 
ing  title  of —  Your  Grace, 

The 
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The  young  Duke  Delancy,  led  by  curiofity  to 
behold  the  lady  who  was  thus  expofed  to  fale— -for 
it  feems,  the  intention  of  Mr.  Dalby  was  generally 
known — became  enamoured  of  her  perfon ;  and, 
on  converging  with  her,  found  her  every  thing  he 
could  wifh.  He  inftantly  made  propofals  to  Mr. 
Dalby;  which,  it  is  almoft  needlefs  to  fay,  were 
as  inftantly  accepted.  His  grace,  knowing  that 
the  confent  of  the  daughter  would  avail  him  but 
little,  without  poifeffing  that  of  the  father,  had  not 
di (covered  to  Laura  the  partiality  he  entertained 
for  her;  but  having,  as  he  imagined,  fecured  the 
main  chance,  made  a  formal  declaration  of  his  love. 

Laura  liftened  with  profound  attention  to  the 
impaflionate  affurance  of  affection  of  the  noble 
duke;  and  when  he  paufed,  in  expe&ation  of  re- 
ceiving a  confirmation  of  his  hopes,  flie  raifed  her 
blufhing  eyes,  wet  with  the  tears  of  anguifli,  from 
the  ground  ;  and  thanking  him  for  the  honour  he 
intended  her,  candidly  acknowledged  the  pre- 
engagement  (he  was  under  to  the  abfent  Edwin. 

C.harmed  with  her  candour,  and  interefted  by 
her  artlels  tale,*  he  determined  to  refign  his  pre- 
teniions,  and  fupport  the  caufe  of  the  young  fol- 
dier. 

Laura  had  preferved  a  regular  correfpondence 

with 
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with  her  lover;  and  he  was,   therefore,   but  too 
well  informed   of  the  defperate  fituation   of  his 
fuite.  He  longed  to  fly  to  the  arms  of  his  miftrefs, 
but  fcorned  to  defert  his  poll,    At  length,  fortune 
gave  hira  an  opportunity   of  realizing  his  wifhes, 
at  a  moment  when  he  leaft  expe&ed  it.     The  Re- 
publican army  fuddenly  attacked,  in  great  force, 
the  allied  troops :  an   obftinate  battle  enfued,   in 
which   Edwin  particularly  diftinguifhed  himfelf; 
the   enemy   were   completely    routed;     and   the 
young  foldier,  for  the  courage  he  difplayed  in  the 
a&ion,   was  fent  to   England  with   the  gladfome 
tidings  of  victory.      Having   delivered  the  dif- 
patches  with  which  he  had  been  charged,  hehafte- 
ned   to   the  houfe  of  Mr.  Dalby  ;  and,  gained  ad- 
mittance, ran  up  ftairs   into  the   drawing-room, 
where  he  difcovered  his  noble  rival  with  the  mif- 
trefs  of  his  heart.     His  Hidden  and   unexpected 
appearance  threw  the  lovely  Laura  into  fome  dif- 
order  ;  and  it  was  wiih  much  difficulty  fhe  retain- 
ed fpirits  fufficient  to  meet  her   lover's  fond  em- 
brace. 

At  this  critical  moment,  Mr.  Dalby  entered  the 
room;  having  from  his  fludy  feen  an  officer  crofs 
the  hall,  and  afcend  the  ftaircafe.  The  words, 
"  My  dear,  dear  Laura  !  and  do  I  once  more  be- 
hold thee  in  my  arms  ?"  from  the  enraptured  Ed- 
win, 
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win,  caught  the  ears  of  the  aftonifhed  Dalby,  who 
flood  fixed  and  motionlefs,  mute,  and  almoft  dis- 
crediting the  organs  both  of  fight  and  hearing. 
if  Had  I  known,  Sir,"  faid  his  Grace,  who  be- 
held with  as  much  pleafure  and  delight  the  agita- 
tion of  Dalby,  as  the  happinefs  of  the  youthful 
pair,  if  that  the  affections  of  your  daughter  had 
been  placed  on  another  object,  I  fhould  not  have 
offered  the  fmalleft  violence  to  her  inclination. 

(i  My  Lord — my  Lord  !"  ftammered  out  the 
enraged  parent,  C4  fhe  is  under  no  fuch  engage- 
ment as  you  iuppofe"  Then  ftepping  up  to  Edwin — 
1,6  And,  pray,  who  the  devil  are  you,  Sir  ?  Some 
fortune-hunter,  I  fuppofe !  but  you  have  miffed 
your  mark,  young  man  :  be  pleafed,  therefore,  to 
leave  my  houfe,  and,  if  you  venture  here  again, 
I  fhall  find  means — " 

••  My  dear  father!"  faid  Laura,  interrupting 
him,  "  you  furely  forget  yourfelf!  The  gentleman 
whom  you  thus  rudely  threaten,  is  our  neighbour's 
fon,  Mr.  Langley,  the  Weft  India  merchant,  in 
Lombard  flreet. 

"  Mr.  Langley's  fon  !" 

*6  Yes,  Sir,  returned  Edwin;"  and,  though  not 
bleffed  with  equal  fortune  with  yourfelf,  I  have 
yet  Sufficient  to  fupport  the  rank  of  a  gentleman.    I 

love 
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love  your  daughter,  I  long  have  loved  her;  and 
fhe  has  taught  me  to  [believe  that  fhe  returns  my 
affection.  I  afk  no  fortune;  give  me  my  Laura, 
and  difpofe  of  your  wealth  in  whatever  manner 
you  pleafe !" 

"  Very  romantic,  faith! — And  pray,  fellow,  do 
you  know  who  you  fpeak  fo  freely  to  ?' 

O,  very  well,  Sir! 

<l  That  I  am  George  Dalby,  Efq.  a  member  of 
the  houfe  of  commons?''  Edwin  bowed.  tc  And 
that  I  have  an  eftatc,  free  and  unincumbered— 
look  you,  Sir,  free  and  unincumbered — that  netts 
10,000/.  a  year!" 

ct  To  none  of  thefe  acquisitions  am  I  ftrangcr, 
Sir"  returned  Edwin. 

"  And  you,  Laura,  will  you  fo  far  difgrace 
yourfelf  and  mc,  to  throw  yourfelf  away  on  a  dry 
falter's  fon? — A  fortune  hunter! — A  beggar!" 

<c  A  what,  Sir!"  interrupted  Edwin,  with  much 
warmth.  "  But  I  forgot  myfelf — you  are  my 
Laura's  father!" 

"  Sir,  faid  Laura,  fJ  I  confefs  that  I  entertain  a 
partiality  for  Edwin.     I  know  his  worth;  and  will 
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renounce   all  titles,  rank  and  diftin&ion,  wealth 
and  pleafure,  to  live  the  partner  of  his  life !" 

•■  Then,  by  heaven !  as  I  know  my  worth,  t 
will  renounce  you  for  ever!  and,  hence  with  your 

paramour! you  fhall  never  more  enter  my 

doors!" 

"Be  it  fo,"  faid  the  Duke,  '<  mine  are  open 
to  receive  them  !  My  houfe,  my  home,  my  for- 
tune, all  are  theirs;  they  fhall  ufe  them  at  their 
pleafure;  they  fhall  live  in  eafe,  in  competence, 
and  enjoy  the  pleafures*  of  their  loves :  while  mad 
ambition,  infatiate  avarice,  and  increafing  pride, 
fhall  torture  you  with  never-ceafing  pangs,  and 
embitter  every  future  moment  of  your  life!" 

The  difappointed,  mercenary  parent,  flew,  with 
bitter  imprecations,  from  his  tormentors  ;  the  lo- 
vers retired  with  their  noble  patron,  and  after 
having  fpent  feveral  days  in  a  fruitlefs  attempts  to 
gain  the  confent  of  Dalby,  were  united  in  the 
holy  bands  of  wedlock.  Edwin  has  fince,  from 
his  profeffional  merit,  and  the  intereft  of  his  grace, 
attained  a  diftinguifhed  rank  in  the  army;  and  the 
diflike  of  Mr.  Dalby  to  his  daughter's  choice  has 
decreafed,  in  proportion  as  he  is  rifen  to  diftinc- 
tion.  Several  interviews  have  taken  place,  through 
the  medium  of  their  noble  friend9  and  it  is  be- 
G  g  lieved 
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lieved  that  time  will  root  from  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Dalby  every  unfavourable  imprelTion  the  want  of 
fortune    in  his   fon-in-law  occafroned ;  and    that 
Edwin  and  Laura  will,  at  laft,  become  the  heirs 
of  his  immenfe  property. 

The  union  of  this  amiable  pair  has  been  blefled 
with  two  fine  boys  ;  and  this  increafe  of  family 
has  enlarged  their  happinefs  :  they  ftill  continue 
to  receive  the  notice  of  his  grace,  whom  they  con- 
fidcr  as  the  author  of  their  felicity,  and  invariably 
diftinguifhed  him  by  the  appellation  of  The  Gene- 
rous Rival. 


MARRIAGE. 

MARRIAGE  is  certainly  a  condition,  upon 
which  the  happinefs  or  miferv  of  life  does 
very  much  depend;  more  than  indeed  moft  people 
think  before  hand.  To  be  confined  to  live  with 
one  perpetually,  for  whom  we  have  no  liking  and 
efteeai,  mult  certainly  be  an  uneafy  ftate.  There 
had  need  be  a  great  many  good  qualities  to  recon- 
cile a  conftant  converfation  with  one,  where  there 
is  fome  (hare  of  kindnefs,  but  without  love,  the 
very  bed  of  all  good  qualities  will  never  make  a 
»  o  illant  converfation  eafy   and  delightful.     And 
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whence  proceed  thofe  innumerable  domeftic  mi- 
feries,  that  plague  and  utterly  confound  fo  many 
families,  but  from  want  of  love  and  kindnefs  in 
the  wife  or  hufband  j  from  thefe  come  their  neglect 
and  carelefs  management  of  affairs  at  home,  and 
their  profufe  extravagant  expences  abroad.  In  a 
word,  it  is  not  eafy,  as  it  is  not  needful,  tore- 
count  the  evils  that  arife  abundantly,  from  the 
want  of  conjugal  affe&ion  only.  And  fince  this 
is  fo  certain,  a  man  or  woman  runs  the  moll  fearful 
hazard  that  can  be,  who  marries  without  this  af- 
fection in  themfelves,  and  without  good  affurances 
of  it  in  the  other. 

Let  you  love  advife  before  you  chufe,  and  your 
choice  be  fixed  before  you  marry.  *Remember 
the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  your  life  depends  upon 
this  one  aft,  and  that  nothing  but  death  can  dif- 
folve  the  knot. 

A  fingle  life  is  doubtlefs  preferable  to  a  mar- 
ried one,  where  prudence  and  affection  do  not  ac- 
company the  choice  j  but  where  they  do,  there  is 
no  terreftrial  happinefs  equal  to  the  married  date. 

There  cannot  be  too  near  an  equality,  too  exa6t 

an  harmony  betwixt  a  married  couple;  it  is  a  ftep 

of  fuch  a  weight  as  calls  for  all  our  forefight  and 

penetration,  and,  efpecially  the  temper  and  edu- 

G  g  2  cation 
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cation  mud  be  attended  to.  In  unequal  matches 
the  men  are  generally  more  in  fault  than  the 
women,  who  can  feldom  be  chufers. 

Wifdom  to  gold  prefer,  for  'tis  much  lefs 
To  make  your  fortune  than  your  happinefs. 

Marriages  founded  on  affection  are  the  moft 
happy.  Love  (fays  Addifon)  ought  to  have  mot 
its  roots  deep,  and  to  be  well  grown  before  we 
enter  into  that  ftate.  There  is  nothing  which 
more  nearly  concerns  the  peace  of  mankind — it  is 
his  choice  in  this  refpecl  on  which  his  happinefs 
ormifery  for  life  depends. 

Though  Solomon's  defcription  of  a  wife  and 
good  woman,  may  be  thought  too  mean  and  me- 
chanical for  this  refined  generation,  yet  certain  it 
is,  that  the  bufinefs  of  a  family  is  the  moft  profit- 
able and  honourable  ftudy  they  ctin  employ  them- 
selves in. 

The  bed  dowry  to  advance  the  marriage  of  a 
young  lady  is  when  me  has  in  her  countenance, 
mildnefs;  in  her  fpeech,  wifdom ;  in  her  behavi- 
our, modefty  ;  and  in  her  life,  virtue.  Better  is  a 
portion  in  a  wife,  than  with  a  wife.  An  inviola- 
ble fidelity,  good  humour,  and  complacency  of 
temper  in  a  wife,   outlive  all  the  charms  of  a  fine 

face, 
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face,  and  make  the  decays  of  it  inviiible.  The  fix- 
reft  way  of  governing  both  a  private  family  and  a 
kingdom,  is,  for  a  hufband  and  a  prince  to  yield 
at  certain  times  fomething  of  their  prerogative. 

A  good  wife,  fays  Solomon,  is  a  good  portion  ; 
and  there  is  nothing  of  fo  much  worth  as  a  mind 
well  jnftrutled. 

Sweetnefs  of  temper,  affeclion  to  her  hufband, 
and  attention  to  his  interefts,  conftitute  the  duties 
of  a  wife,  and  form  the  bafis  of  matrimonial  felici- 
ty. The  idea  of  power  on  either  fide,  mould  be 
totally  banifhed.  It  is  not  fufficient,  that  the  huf- 
band fhould  never  have  occafion  to  regret  the 
want  of  it;  the  wife  mult  fo  behave,  that  he  may 
never  be  confcious  of  polfefling  it. 


ANECDOTE. 

A  HOUSEKEEPER  being  fummoned  toferve 
■*•  **  upon  the  grand  jury,  under  the  defcription 
of  his  being  a  hop-merchant,  when  he  came  into 
court,  he  declared  himfelf  ineligible  to  the  office, 
ilnce  he  could  fafely  fwear  he  mould  not  be  pof- 
fefled  of  three  hundred  pounds,  when  all  his  debts 
were  paid  j  faying  the  law   therefore  would  not 
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admit  of  his  ferving  upon  the  jury.  The  court 
expreffed  fome  furprize  that  a  man  in  fo  capual  a 
line  of  trade  as  that  of  a  hop-merchant^  fhould  avow 
himfelf  in  fuch  indifferent  circumftances;  when 
the  party  fummoned  explained  the  miftpke,  by 
faying,  that  though  he  had  been  ufually  honoured 
among  his  convivial  friends  with  the  appellation 
of  a  hop  merchant,  he  was  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  a  Dancing  Master  f 


ANECDOTE 

O  F    A 

CARPENTER. 

A  HUMOROUS  fellow,  a  carpenter,  being 
fubpoena'd  as  a  witnefs,  on  a  trial  for  an  af- 
fault ;  one  of  the  counfel  who  was  given  very 
much  to  brow-beating  the  evidence,  afked  him 
what  diftance  he  was  from  the  parties  when  he 
faw  the  defendant  ftrike  the  plaintiff?  The  car- 
penter anfwered,  "  Juft  five  feet,  five  inches  and 
a  half."  tl  Prithee,  fellow,"  fays  the  counfel, 
v  how  is  it  poffible  you  can  be  fo  exaft  as  to  the 
diftance  ?"  "  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,'*  fays 
the  carpenter,  "  I  thought,  perhaps,  that  fome 
fool  or  other  might  afk  me,  and  fo  I  meafured  it." 

STORY 
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I  AM  the  youngeft  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  who 
had  more  gaiety  in  his  temper  than  ceconomy, 
ran  out  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  fortune,  and,  dy- 
ing when  I  was  about  twelve  years  old,  left  me 
and  two  fillers   very  flenderly  provided  for.      But 
though  my  mother  did  not  flatter  herfelf  that  we 
fhouM  make  that  figure  in  life  which  fhe  otherwife 
might  have  thought  equal  to  her  birth,  yet  me  did 
not  omit  the  leaft  care  in  our  education,  in  order 
to  have  us  accomplifhed,  as  if  we  had  very  large 
fortunes  to  depend  on.     But  in  nothing  more  was 
her  tendernefs  and  anxiety  fhewn,   than  in   giving 
our  minds  the   flrongeft  impreffions  of  Religion 
and  Virtue.     The   manner  of  her  laying  before 
our  eyes  the  effe6l  of  the  leaft  deviation  from  ho- 
nour, was,  befides  being  juft,  very  moving.     Her 
talk  never  failed  to  touch  our  hearts :  nor  did  fhe 
move   our  paflions  only;  her  own   would   rife  at 
the  difcourfe,  and  tears  ftart  affe&ingly  from  her. 
How  often  has  (he  looked  earneflly  at  us,  and  then, 
With  a  figh,   broke  out,  "  My  dear,  dear  girls,  I 
wifh  it  had  pleafed  Heaven  you  had  not  been  of  a 
fex  which  is  expofed  to  fo  many  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties before  you  can  be  fettled  in  the  world: 
you   will   have   more   perfonal  accomplifhments, 
than  temptations  of  fortune;  but  remember,   that 
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though  beauty  may  have  many  admirers,  few  of 
them  may  be  men  of  real  honour.  Carefully  fhun 
what  the  world  calls  innocent  gallantry;  there  are 
unforfeen  dangers  in  it,  which  young  people  had 
better  avoid  than  run  the  temptation  of;  and  de- 
pend on  it,  you  will  always  find  that  to  be  virtuous 
is  to  be  happy." 

When  confirmed  in  thefe  fentiments,  I  was  re- 
commended to  a  lady  of  diftinQion,  as  a  compani- 
on for  her  daughter,  who  was  much  about  my 
own  age.  She  being  acquainted  with  ray  relations, 
approved  of  me;  nor  was  it  long  before  the  young 
lady  did  me  the  honour  to  grant  me  a  large  fhare 
in  her  friendfhip.  Suppofe  me  to  have  lived  about 
a  year  in  this  fcene  of  life,  and  to  have  attained 
fome  greater  degree  of  knowledge  and  elegant  ac- 
complifhments,  as  well  as  additional  improve- 
ments in  my  perfon,  when  the  young  gentleman, 
who  was  the  only  fon  of  his  family,  returned  home 
from  his  travels.  In  fhort,  it  was  about  fix  months 
ago  that  Bellamond  (for  fo  fhall  I  call  the  young 
lady's  brother)  came  to  England  from  the  tour  of 
Italy.  He  had  not  made  that  tour  merely  to  fay 
he  had  travelled,  but  to  fhew  what  improvements 
a  rational  mind  may  receive  from  travel.  He  had 
been   educated    in  an    Englifh   Univerfity,   and 

might 
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might  give  foreigners  a  better  idea  of  Englifh  gen- 
tlemen than  they  commonly  receive. 

Such  was  Bellamond,  vfhen  fuddenly  after  his 
arrival  he  took  an  opportunity  to  make  his  ad- 
drefles  to  me.  I  took  them  only  for  a  modiih 
gallantry,  and  paid  no  regard  to  them;  but  his 
importunity,  and  manner  of  fpeech,  foon  convinc- 
ed me  he  had  further  views  than  I  firft  imagined. 

Be  it  fufncient  that  I  fay  his  defigns  were  far 
from  being  honourable;  nor  could  I,  confidering 
my  ftate  and  fortune,  expect  they  mould  be  fo. 
I  ftudioufly  avoided  all  opportunities  of  private 
converfation,  which  he  as  induftrioufly  found  or 
made.  On  this  I  expoftulated  with  him  in  the 
moft  earneft  manner  which  he  endeavoured  to  put 
off  with  a  genteel  kind  of  raillery ;  and  if  I  ar- 
gued, he  laughed.  Frequency  of  converfation 
gave  a  greater  boldnefs  to  his  exprefiions,  as  well 
as  mind;  and  at  length  he  fairly  offered,  in  his 
phrafe,  to  take  care  of  me,  and  settle  three  hundred, 
a  year  on  me  for  life.  I  rejected  his  propofal  with 
fuch  fcorn  and  indignation  for  his  treatment,  that 
he  became  fenfible  this  method  would  never  prove 
effectual.  In  a  few  days  after,  he  found  me  alone 
in  his  filler's  chamber,  and  began  to  be  rude  and 

boifterous  ; 
H  h 
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boifterous;  but  on  my  running  to  the  window,  and 
fcreaming  out,  he  left  the  room. 

It  was  now,  I  thought,  too  dangerous  to  truft 
myfelf  to  his  importunities,  and  I  was  refolved  to 
leave  the  family.  I  acquainted  the  young  lady  of 
my  refolution,  and  was  forced,  by  her,  and 
her  mother's  entreaties,  to  tell  the  caufe.  The 
old  lady  defired  me  to  remain  eafy  a  little  time 
longer,  and  fhe  would  take  fuch  mcafures  as 
fhould  prevent  my  future  difquietude.  I  itaid 
with  fome  anxiety:  and  the  next  day  I  could  not 
help  obferving  that  Bellamond  frequently  looked 
at  me  in  a  ftedfaft  manner,  which  feemed  to  fpeak 
concern.  I  attributed  it  to  fome  compunction  of 
mind,  on  having  his  bale  intentions  difcovered 
to  his  mother,  who  had  taken  an  extraordinary 
fondnefs  for  me. 

After  dinner,  Bellamond,  his  mother,  and  my 
young  lady  retired  together,  and  I  went  to  my 
own  apartment.  As  I  was  fitting  there,  loft  in 
a  melancholy  meditation,  Bellamond  entered, and, 
approaching  me  with  much  refpecl,  defired  me 
not  to  be  confufed.  He  faid  he  came  by  his 
mother's  orders  to  make  reparation  for  the  injury 
he  had  offered;  which  was,  if  I  thought  proper, 
icccpt  me  with  honour,     I    was  in  fuch  confu- 

fion, 
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fion,  that  at  firft  I  could  give  no  anfwer;  but, 
recovering  a  little,  defired  him,  tho'  he  had  made 
me  the  objeft  of  his  gallantry,  not  to  make  me 
that  of  his  jefts.  He  vowed  he  was  in  earneft, 
and,  ftepping  out  of  the  room,  introduced  the 
lady  as  witnefs  of  his  fincerity.  His  mother 
immediately  bid  me  look  on  her  as  my  own  mo- 
ther ;  for,  as  her  fon  really  loved  me,  all  other 
objc&ions  in  regard  to  her  entirely  ceafed. 

Farther  defcription  of  my  behaviour  would  be 
tedious.  I  could  not  give  a  denial  to  fuch  a  pro- 
pofal,  and  Bellamond  had  really  engaged  my 
heart;  and  my  fenfe  of  virtuous  honour  was  his 
only  obftacle  in  his  amour:  but  though  that  a- 
mour  has  ended  in  marriage,  it  was  what  I  could 
never  have  flattered  myfelf  with.  I  fhall  in  gra- 
titude endeavour  to  make  his  life  a  continued 
fcene  of  felicity  and  content,  having  in  an  un- 
common manner  experienced  that  to  be  virtuous,  is 
to  be  happy. 


Hha  ANEO 
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AN      ANECDOTE. 

A  JOURNEYMAN,  who  lived  with  a  capital 
**  *•  Baker  in  the  city  of  London,  fucceeded  to 
an  eftate  of  one  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  Having  taken  pofleflion,  he  invited  his 
matter  and  miftrefs  to  his  country  feat;  and,  at 
parting,  told  them,  that,  as  he  had  the  eftate  of  a 
gentleman  he  would  aim  at  the  qualifications:  for 
which  purpofe  he  would  make  the  tour  of  Europe. 
The  idea  he  conceived  of  the  advantage  arifing 
from  travel,  made  him  deaf  to  the  remonftrance 
of  his  friends,  who  forefaw  the  ruin  of  his  eftate  ; 
but  he  anfwered  them,  "  That  he  had  a  good 
trade  in  his  belly,  and  could  never  break  till  he 
had  broke  his  neck.*'  His  expences  abroad  made 
a  confiderable  hole  in  his  eftate,  which  after  his 
return,  he  foon  ran  through  entirely.  When  all 
was  fpent,  he  engaged  again  with  his  former  maf- 
ler,  and  when  his  old  acquaintance  afked  him 
what  he  could  think  when  he  a£ted  fo  impru- 
dently, he  would  fay,  l<  Why,  I  thought  of  no- 
thing but  my  pleafure;  my  eftate  gratified  my  in- 
clinations while  it  lafted  ;  and  now  it  is  gone,  has 
left  this  advantage,  that  I  have  feen  more  of  the 
world  than  any  journeyman  baker  in  town,  and  I 
dine   at   my   matter's   table,   which   I   never  did 

before,"  # 

A 
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A  SHY  QUAKER. 

BAILIFF  who  having  a  writ  againft  a  Qua- 
ker, made  many,  but  very  fruitlefs  attempts 
at  arrefting  him,  fell  a  few  days  ago  upon  the  fol- 
lowing method.  He  arrayed  himfelf  carefully  in 
the  cojlume  of  the  fraternity,  and  repairing  to  the 
Ouakcr's  houfe  enquired  tex friend  Abimeleck,  the 
houfekeeper  mewed  him  in,  faying,  Abimeleck 
fhaliy^  thee. 

After  waiting  about  an  hour,  he  rang  the  bell, 
and  the  houfe  keeper  re-appeared,  "  Where,"  de- 
manded the  Bailiff,, is  our  friend  Abimeleck." 

"  Ah  Friend,"  replied  the  knowing  hand-maid, 
"  Abimeleck  hzCnfeen  thee,  but  he  doth  not  like 

thee. 


ANECDOTE. 


A  GENTLEMAN  who  poiTeffed  a  fmall  eftate 
«*■  **  in  Gloucefterfhire  was  allured  to  town  by 
the  promifes  of  a  courtier,  who  kept  him  in  con- 
ftant  attendance  for  a  long  while  to  no  purpofe; 
at  lad  the  gentleman,  quite  tired  out,  called  upon 

his 
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his  pretended  friend,  and  told  him,  that  he  had  at 
laft  got  a  place.  The  courtier  (hook  him  very 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  told  him  be  was  very 
much  rejoiced  at  the  event.  But  pray,  fir,  laid  he, 
where  is  your  place?  in  the  Gloucejler  coc<:h%  faid 
he,  fir,  I  fecured  it  laft  night;  and  you,  iir,  have 
cured  me  of  higher  ambition. 


REPARTEE. 

DR.  L in  Oxfordshire  had  the  poet  Stephen. 
Duck  for  his  fervant,  who  was  very  quick 
at  repartee.  As  they  were  one  frofty  morning  ri- 
ding through  a  river  together,  the  doctor's  horfe 
ftumbles,  and  threw  him  into  the  water,  and  then 
fell  to  drinking  :  at  which  Stephen  laughed  very 
heartily.  "  Sirrah,  do  you  laugh  at  me  ?"  "  No, 
fir,  fays  Stephen,  I  don't  laugh  at  you,  but  I  laugh 
to  think  that  your  horfe  can't  drink  without  a  toajl 
this  cold  morning. 


THE 
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HAPPY  SHIPWRECK; 

WRETCHED  objea  of  my  fighs  and  tears! 
O  my  child,  how  I  pity  thee  !  Alas!  what 
will  be  thy  haplefs  fate  ?  We  fhall  die  in  this 
favage  place!  O  rigorous  Heaven  !  let  me  not  fee 
my  child  expire.  Since  I  muft  die,  let  me  die, 
at  leaft,  before  him.  O  keep  from  a  fond  mo- 
ther, the  heart-breaking  cries  of  her  fon!  Thus 
the  unfortunate  Julia,  weeping  and  watching  her 
poor  babe  fleeping  in  his  cradle ;  thus  the  unfor- 
tunate Julia  expreffed  her  anguifh. 

She  looks  around.  Alas!  nothing  appears  but 
the  humiliating  fequels  of  her  misfortunes — naked 
walls,  in  a  wretched  hovel,  almoft  without  furni- 
ture ;  her  beautiful  hair  once  adorned  with  flowers, 
now  hangs  difhevelled  on  her  moulders.  Her 
countenance,  in  which  the  laughing  graces  were 
wont  to  play,  is  all  bathed  in  tears.  She  deplores 
her  melancholy  fate.  Now  fhe  accufes  her  father; 
now  her  hufband,  and  now  all  nature.  Then  fix- 
ing an  eye  of  mingled  anguifh  and  pity  on  her 
babe,  fhe  fits,  and  fighs,  and  looks — in  all  the  pen- 
five  acquiefcence  of  woe. 

Julius 
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Julius  awakes,  and  fmiling  on  his  mother, 
ftretches  his  little  arms  towards  her.  He  clings 
to  her  neck,  carefTes  her,  and  afks  her  for  bread. 
— O  my  child,  faid  the  weeping  mother,  killing 
him  with  the  unutterable  fenfation  of  mingled  love 
and  grief.  "  O  my  child,  wait  a  little.  Your  fa- 
ther will  foon  bring  fome,  the  earnings  of  excef- 
five  labour,  and  we  will  divide  his  bread  of  mi- 
fery  together." 

At  length  Dorival  returns,  exhaufted  with  fa- 
tigue. He  puts  fome  coarfe  provifion  on  the  ta- 
ble. He  fees  his  fmiling  boy  and  fighing  Julia. 
He  fits  down — he  covers  his  face  with  his  hands 
— he  weeps — he  cannot  fpeak — 

This  wretched  pair,  paflionately  in  love  with 
each  other,  had  been  unable  to  procure  the  con- 
fent  of  Waftein,  the  father  of  Julia.  In  a  moment 
of  paffion  and  imprudence,  Dorival  had  dared  to 
carry  her  ofF. 

Five  years  had  thefe  haplefs  lovers  wandered 
from  place  to  place,  flying  from  the  refentment  of 
an  irritated  father,  with  the  unhappy  fruit  of  their 
clandeftine  marriage.  At  length,  they  embarked 
for  America.  The  vefTel  in  which  they  failed  was 
fhipwrecked ;  but,  by  the  affiftance  of  a  fiming- 
boat  they  were  faved,  and  landed  on  an  ifland  al- 
mond unknown. 

Here 
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Here  they  had  remained  about  a  month.  Dorl- 
val  had  entered  into  the  fervice  of  a  planter^ 
named  Palemon,  who  refided  on  the  ifland. 
Every  day  he  laboured  in  the  fultry  clime,  and  iri 
the  evening  returned  to  find  Julia  and  his  bojr 
in  the  cottage,  Inhere  they  wept  over  their  un- 
happy lot.  The  good  old  planter  would  often 
come  to  foothe  their  griefs.  He  would  relieve^ 
them,  and  bid  them  hope  for  happier  days. 

Nine  years  did  Dorival  live  on  this  ifland,  by 
the  labour  of  his  hands,  and  the  bounties  of  Pale- 
mon. Not  a  day  palled,  but  this  good  man  did 
fome  kind  office  to  leffen  the  grief  that  preyed 
Upon  them. 

Julius  was  now  fifteen  years  old.  Palemon 
had  a  daughter  of  the  fame  age,  named  Lucilia. 
Soon  was  it  perceived  that  the  young  fclkes  could 
not  live  afunder.  Already  they  felt  a  certain  fweet 
compulfion,  that  led  them  to  fee  and  to  fpeak  to 
each  other  every  day — every  moment, 

Julius,  in  the  plained  drefs,  had  all  the  winning 
attractions  of  youth,  as  if  nature  herfelf  had  taken 
care  to  adorn  him.  His  flowing  ringlets  are  neg- 
ligently tied  behind  by  a  ribband  which  Lucilia 
had  given  him.  His  eyes  were  fparkled  with  a 
vivacity  tempered  with  benignity  and   fweetnefs. 

I  i  When 
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When  he  fmiles,  he  difplays  two  beautiful  rows  of 
ivory,  and  on  his  animated  cheeks  fit  the  fprightly 
train  of  love.  His  open  countenance,  which  yet 
had  never  blufhed,  bears  the  facred  image,  of  in- 
nocence. A  natural  and  afFe&ing  a&ion  enlivens 
his  converfation.  An  innate  obligingnefs  of  dif- 
pofition,  an  eagernefs  to  anticipate  every  wifh,  his 
youth,  his  graceful  pcrfon, — every  thing  in  Julius, 
feems  alike  formed  to  delight  and  to  charm. 

And  Lucilia,  in  the  drefs  of  a  country  maid,  is 
alfo  beautiful  as  the  graces,  and  blooming  as  the 
rofe  with  which  Julius  adorns  her  bofom.  Her 
fine  eyes  never  appear  fo  charming  as  when  ten- 
derly fixed  on  Julius,  nor  moves  me  with  fuch 
alacrity,  as  when  fhe  runs  after  him  in  innocent 
playfulnefs  and  gaiety. 

Palemon  perceives  their  growing  paflion  with 
delight.  One  day  he  thus  fpake  to  Lucilia.  "You 
love  Julius.  I  obferve  it  with  pleafure.  Fortune 
has  not  been  kind  to  him.  He  is  not  rich ;  but 
his  good  qualities  are  in  themfelves  a  treafure. 
Never,  my  dear  daughter,  will  I  be  like  thofe 
barbarians,  who  facrifice  the  felicity  of  their  chil- 
dren to  the  fordid  views  of  intereft.  The  example 
of  the  unfortunate  Julia  is  too  {hiking  not  to  con- 
firm me  in  thefe  principles.     No,  my  child,  never 

will 
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will  I  reduce  thee  to  the  deplorable  fituation  of 
detefting  marriage  and  its  relations.  Be  difcreet, 
and  continue  to  love  Julius.  He  merits  your  af- 
fection. I  love  you  both,  and  you  (hall  be  each 
my  children.  O  my  daughter!  I  have  not  a  wifh 
but  for  your  happinefs;  and  my  fondeft  hope  is  to 
fee  you  united  to  Julius,  under  the  aufpices  of  a 
tender  paiTion." 

Lucilia  thanks  her  father,  and,  haftening  to  her 
lover;  relates  all  that  had  pafied.     "  Yes,  Julius," 
faid  (lie,  '*  Palemon  loves  us.     This  good  parent, 
how  he  weeps  with  tendernefs  whenever  he  fpeaks 
of  you !   He  loves  you  as  if  you  were  his  own  fon. 
He  pities  the  fituation  of  your  parents.  He  would 
fain  fee  you  all  happy.     How   charming  is  it,  my 
dear  friend,  to  meet  with  fuch  a  man  to  foothe  one 
in   adverfity!"  "  Ah!  Lucilia,  anfwered  Julias," 
could  you  know  the  refpecl;  with  which  my  parents 
infpire  me  for  your  excellent  father  !  "  The  mo- 
ment my   mother  perceives  him   coming  towards 
our  hut,  O  my  fon,"  fays  fhe;  behold  our  bene- 
factor.    Entreat  heaven   to  blefs  him.     "  When 
he  enters,  I  fly  into  his  arms.     And  then  he  em- 
braces me  fo  tenderly  !  My  dear  Lucilia,  how  de- 
lightful is  it  thus  often  to  fee  one's  benefactor  !" 
Thus  Julius  and  Lucilia  were  mutually  delighted 
I i  a  and 
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and  in  their  innocent  tranfports  they  embraced 
each  other,  repeating  often  thefe  endearing  con- 
verfations. 

Although  the  two  lovers  were  now  infeparable, 
it  gave  no  uneafinefs  to  their  parents,  for  inno- 
cence prefided  over  every  word  and  action, 
Friendfhip,  rather  than  love,  brought  them  together, 
fometimes  in  a  fhady  wood,  fometimes  -on  the 
flowery  margin  of  a  brook,  and  fometimes  on  the 
fea-fhore.  The  warbling  of  birds;  the  murmuring 
of  the  water,  which  with  difficulty  feems  to  force 
}ts  way  through  a  rocky  channel;  or  the  tempeftu- 
ous  roaring  of  waves; — thefe  are  the  objeclsthat 
attra£l  their  attention, — thefe  their  only  pleafures. 

In  the  mean  time,  Julia,  far  exiled  from  her 
father,  and  oppreiled  with  the  weight  of  his  hatred, 
inceflantly  wept  over  her  flight  and  her  unhappy 
fault.  Dorival  endeavoured  to  confole  her. 
*}  Julia,"  faid  he,  '*  my  dear  Julia,  weep  no  more, 
Jieaven,  which  witnelTes  your  grief,  has  already 
pardoned  you.  Your  father;  whom  intereft  and 
feverity  have  deprived  of  his  daughter,  already, 
without  doubt,  laments  you.  Yes!  he  demands 
you  again  of  every  obje£t  that  furrounds  him.  He 
^proaches  hjmfelf  with  his  feverity,  and  pities  us.." 
—-■"My  dear  hufband,'.'  anfwered  Julia,  «'  fuffer 

me; 
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tne  to  regret  a  father,  who  would  have  ever  loved 
me  but  for  that  fatal  paffion.  Alas!  perhaps  he  is 
no  more,  and  I  hurried  him  to  his  grave !  O  my 
father ;  if  vou  yet  live,  if  my  dying  voice  can  yet 
but  reach  you,  hear  the  cries  of  this  remorfe  that 
preys  upon  me.  Forgive  a  wretched  daughter, 
who  would  implore  that  forgivenefs  at  your  feetj 
and  would  then  expire  with  agony  and  fhame." 

At  this  moment  Palemon  enters,"  cc  Dorival, 
refumes  Julia,  behold  this  venerable  man.  My 
father,  if  he  be  yet  living,  is  now  of  his  age."  la 
fpeaking  thefe  words,  (he  regarded  Palemon  with 
a  mod  afFe£ting  look  ; — fhe  fighed.  *4  O  my  chil- 
dren,'' exclaimed  Palemon,  I  am  the  meflenger 
ofhappinefs,  "  Live  Julia."  (i  What  happinefs?'* 
fays  fhe,  eagerly :  "  Angel  of  joy,  have  you  any 
news  of  my  father?  does  he  yet  live  ?''  "  Alas!  my 
dear  Julia,  I  know  not  whether  he  be  living  or 
dead;  but,  O  this  happieit  of  my  days,  I  yet  bring 
you  joy." 

Fortune  has  at  laft  crowned  my  fondeft  wifhes. 
A.  conliderable  eftate,  which  I  expected  not,  and 
which  without  you  fhould  not  have  been  wifhed 
for,  is  fallen  to  me  by  the  death  of  a  relation  whom 
I  hardly  knew.  I  received  the  account  by  a  let- 
ter, delivered  to  me  by  a  pcrfbn  jufl  efcaped  from 
fhipwreck.  Come3  and  marc  with  me  the  bounties 
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df  providence.  I  will  one  day  give  my  daughter 
to  Julius.  Henceforth  we  will  be  but  one  family, 
But  what!  Julia,  you  weep!  What  can  be  want- 
ing to  your  good  fortune?"  4<  My  father," — at 
thefe  words  Julius  enters  out  of  breath,  Lucilia, 
trembling,  follows  him.  <c  O  my  mother!  what, 
what  is  the  matter,  my  fon?  Speak."  ct  I  was  on 
the  fhore  with  Lucilia,  when  on  a  fudden  the  mod 
mournful  accents  feemed  to  come  from  the  neigh- 
bouring wood.  We  liftened.  An  unfortunate 
man  was  invoking  death.  X  went  to  him,  but  oh  I 
what  a  fight !  I  faw  an  old  man,  as  venerable  as 
my  father  Palemon,  ftretched  on  the  ground,  with- 
out ftrengtb,  pale  as  death,  and  perhaps  already 
dead.  I  flarted  back  affrighted.  Lucilia  wept 
behind  me.  He  called  me  to  him,  held  out  his 
hand,  and  with  a  voice  fo  tender  and  fo  moving, 
faid  "  Give  me,  if  poflible,  fome  afliftance,  to  de- 
lay, for  a  few  moments  the  frightful  death  tha^ 
awaits  me." 

<c  Come  unhappy  man,"  fays  Palemon,  let  us 
haften  to  his  afliftance."  Julia  was  fixed  im- 
moveable at  this  recital.  "  An  old  man !"  fhe 
exclaimed ;  <;  perhaps  it  is  my  father :  I  fink  uni- 
fier my  alarms.! " 

They  leave  the  cottage,  they  arrive,  the  old  man 
^   befeeching    heaven  to  reftore   his  daughter. 
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*«  Julia,''  faid  he,  «  if  "yet  your  hand  could  clofe 
my  eyes,  if  you  could  but  know,  that  dying  I  for* 
give  you,  I  fhall  expire  contented."  *6  She  is  re- 
ftored  you,  my  father!"  "Julia!  my  daughter! 
and  Dorival!  O  young  man!  their  fon  too  and 
mine  !  My  children,  embrace  your '  father.  He 
yet  lives,  to  forgive  you." 

Palemon,  who  flood  by  during  this  affe&ing 
fcene,  the  hand  of  Lucilia,  weeping,  in  his,  blefTed 
heaven  for  this  happy  adventure.  He  raifed  the 
father  and  his  children.  "  Come,''  fad  he,  "come 
to  my  habitation.  Happinefs  will  now  be  ours." 
if  Generous  man!"  anfwered  Waftein,  what  a 
port  you  offer  me  after  temped  and  fhipwreck. 
Thedefire  of  riches  had  rendered  my  heart  infen- 
fible,  and  has  caufed  all  the  misfortune,  in  which 
I  and  my  children  have  been  involved. 

The  thirft  of  gold  led  me  to  trufl  my  whole 
fortune  on  the  fickle  ocean.  I  have  loft  my  all ! 
What  do  I  fay  ?  I  have  found  my  all,  fince  I  can 
now  embrace  mv  children.  O  excellent  man!  I 
receive  them  from  your  hands,  and  you  will  ftill 
be  their  father.  How  fhall  I  return  fuch  an  obli- 
gation, by  what  vows,  by  what  fervent  wifhes  re- 
compence  this  goodnefs?"  "  Your  happinefs,  and 
that  of  your  family/'  faid  Palernon;  *}  will  be  my 

fweeteft  reward.'* 
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Waftein  fupported  by  Julia  arid  Dorival,  and 
Palemon  leading  Julius  and  Lucilia,  now  arrived 
at  the  cottage.  Dorival  enters  the  firft,  and  re- 
ceiving his  father  at  the  entrance  of  the  huti 
"  Welcome,  Sir,"  fays  he  to  the  afylum  of  youf 
children.  Nine  years  already  have  they  here  de- 
plored their  crime.  You  have  forgiven  them. 
This  abode  of  forrow   will  henceforth  be  that  of 

The  two  families,  who  frdm  this  moment  madtf 
but  one,  lived  together  in  fsveet  tranquillity.  Two 
years  after  love  crowned  the  virtues  of  Julius  and 
Lucilia  with  the  firft  of  bleffings,  their  happy  uni- 
on. They  were  married  under  the  aufpices  of 
their  venerable  parents,  who  gave  them  their  pa- 
ternal benediction,  and  had  yet  the  happinefs,  be- 
fore they  died,  of  embracing  a  lovely  offsprings 
riling  round  and  mingling  both  their  graces. 


SOLITUDE. 

SOLITUDE  is  a  rare  attainment,  and  mews  a 
well  difpofed  mind  when  a  man  loves  to  keep 
company  with  bimfelf;  and  a  virtue  as  well  as 
advantage  to  tajte  fatisfac~lion,  and  content  in  that 

enjoy  menu 
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Solitude  cannot  be  well  filled,  and  fit  right,  but 
upon  very  few  perfons.  They  mult  have  know- 
ledge enough  of  the  world  to  fee  the  follies  of  itj 
and  virtue  enough  to  defpife  all  vanity. 

That  calm  ahdelegant  fatisfa&ion  which  the  vul- 
gar call  melancholy,  is  the  true  and  proper  delight 
of  men  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  What  we  take 
for  diverfion,  is  but  a  mean  entertainment;  in  corri- 
parifon  of  knowing  ourfelves. 

Sir  Henry  Wotten  who  had  gone  on  feveral 
embaffies,  and  was  intimate  with  the  greateft  prin- 
ces, chofe  to  retire  from  all;  faying,  the  utmoffc 
happinefs  a  man  could  attain  to,  was  to  be  at  lei- 
fure  and  to  do  good;  never  reflecting  on  his 
former  years,  but  with  tears,  he  would  fay,  how 
much  have  I  to  repent  of,  and  how  little  time  to 
do  it  in. 

True  happinefs  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an 
enemy  to  pomp  and  noifes.  It  arifes,  in  the  firft 
place  from  the  enjoyment  of  one's  felf;  and,  iri 
the  next,  from  the  Friendfhip  and  converfation  of 
a  few  felec~t  companions.  Though  the  continued 
traverfes  of  fortune,  may  make  lis  out  of  humour 
with  the  world;  yet  nothing  but  a  noble  inclination 
to  virtue  and  philofophy  can  make  us  happy  in 
retirement. 

Kk  I 
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I  prefer  a  private  to  a  public  life.  For  I  love 
my  friends,  and  therefore  love  but  few. 

The  late  amiable  Mr.  Shenftone  ufed  frequently 
to  fay,  that  he  was  never  more  happy  than  when 
alone,  except  when  he  had  his  friends  about  him. 
There  are,  fays  he,  indeed,  fome  few  whom  1  pro- 
perly call  my  friends,  and  in  whofe  company  I 
cannot  but  be  more  happy  than  in  any  folitary  in- 
dulgences of  imagination:  but  how  feldom  it  is 
that  you  will  allow  me  thefe  extraordinary  indul- 
gences. 

When  the  heart  has  long  been  ufed  to  the  de- 
lightful fociety  of  beloved  friends,  how  dreadful  is 
abfence,  and  how  irkfome  is  folitude.  But  thofe 
phantoms  vanifh  before  the  funfhine  of  religion: 
Solitude  and  retirement,  give  us  the  opportunity 
for  a  wider  range  of  thought,  on  fubje£ts  that  en- 
noble friendship  itfelf. 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

Dr.  JOHNSON, 

DR.  ROBERT  LEVET,  to  whom  Doftor 
Johnfon  very  humanely  gave  apartments  in 
his  houfe  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  having  mod 
of  his  practice  amongft  the  poor  and  middling 
ranks  of  life,  ufed  to  accept  of  gin,  brandy,  or 
any  other  liquor  offered  him,  in  the  lieu  of  his 
fee,  fooner  than  have  his  fkill  exerted  without 
any  recompence.  This  Angularity  Johnfon  ufed 
to  rally  with  great  pleafantry; — at  one  time  he 
faid,  "  Though  he  hated  inebriety,  it  was  more 
excufable  in  Levet  than  in  others,  becaufe  he  be- 
came intoxicated  on  principles  of  prudence,  and 
when  a  man  cannot  get  bread  by  his  profeffion, 
perhaps  he  is  pardonable  to  accept  of  drink."  At 
another  time  he  would  fay, — cs  Had  all  Levet's 
patients  malicioufly  combined  to  reward  him  with 
meat  and  ftrong  liquor  inftead  of  money,  he 
would  either  have  burft,  like  the  dragon  in  the 
Apocrypha^  through  repletion,  or  have  beenfeordb? 
ed  up  like  Portia  by  swallowing  fire,' 
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The  common  wealth  of  Learning. 

A  VISION. 

TT  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  concern  to  the  honeft 
-*•  and  well-meaning  clafs  of  mankind  that  men" 
of  letters,  fwayed  too  frequently  by  the  influence 
of  prejudice,  and  biafed  by  the  different  modes 
of  education,  are  feldoni  actuated  in  their  fearch 
after  knowledge,  by  the  defire  and  love  of  impar- 
tial and  difinterefted  truth.  That  falfe  pride,  which 
is  frequently  the  companion  of  fludious  perfons, 
for  the  moft  part  gives  a  tincture  to  all  their  fen- 
timents  and  actions. 

Decorus,  a  gentleman  of  tafte,  and  of  a  liberal 
turn  of  mind,  after  reflecting  for  fome  hours  upon 
this  fubjeft,  and  lamenting  the  exiftence  of  an  evil 
fo  deilru6live  to  the  peace  of  fociety,  and  fooppo- 
fite  to  every  principal  of  genuine  philofophy,  re- 
tired to  reft.  The  meditations  of  the  evening  had 
greatly  affected  and  fatigued  his  mind,  and  he  funk 
into  a  peaceful  flumber,  in  which  was  reprefentecj, 
the  following  vifion. 

The  fir  ft  object  which  diftin&Jy  prefentcd  itfelf 
to  his  notice,  fo  far  as  the  powers  of  recollection 
were  faithful  to  their  office,  was  a  itately  and  ma- 

jcflic 
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jeftic  figure,  but  of  the  moft  condcfcending  and  af- 
fable deportment.  She  proceeded  towards  him  by- 
flow  and  regular  advances,  which  at  once  excited 
both  his  attention  and  admiration.  The  novelty 
of  the  apparition  was  a  fuffkient  caufe  for  aftonifh* 
ment;  he  was  furprized  and  ftarted, — he  paufed, 
as  if  to  recover  himfelf  from  the  alarm,  and  feemed 
to  be  in  a  ftate  of  fufpenfe,  as  if  doubtful  what 
conduct  to  purfue.  He  therefore  determined  his 
own  motions  by  thofe  of  the  figure  which  prefent- 
ed  idelf  to  his  obfervation. 

He  had  time  to  confider  his  fituation  as  it  ap- 
proached towards  him.  Being  now,  as  he  fuppo- 
fed,  in  a  delicious  meadow,  apparently  rich  and 
extremely. luxuriant,  and  far  furpaffing  every  thing 
he  had  before  feen,  his  fenfes  feemed  to  be  arrett- 
ed; and  as  it  was  vaiioufly  interfered  by  different 
(beams,  thefe  not  only  added  to  the  beauty  of  the 
fcene,  but  ferved  to  enrich  the  foil  through  which 
they  paired  and  to  cover  the  furface  with  the  mod 
beautiful  verdure. 

Whilft  he  was  engaged  in  making  reflexions  on 
the  delightful  feene,  the  Genius  of  the  place  (for 
fuch  he  aftei^v-irds  ibundher)  was  advanced  within 
a  of  him.     Decorus  had  flopped  fud- 

d  n\y  j   me  few  his  paflions  were  excited,  and  con- 
scious of  her  own  benevolent  difpofition,  fhe  thus 

accofted 
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accofted  him :  <£  I  am  commiflioned  to  acquaint 
thee  with  a  few  particular  truths,  which  may  he  of 
the  utmoft  fervice  to  thee  in  the  conduft  of  thy 
future  life.  Thou  art  here  within  the  territories 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Learning,  and  the  feve- 
ral  ftreams  with  which  thofe  fertile  meads  are  in- 
terfered, are  fo  many  various  channels  which  fup- 
ply  the  numerous  wants  and  neceflities  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  city  before  us." 

The  genius,  after  afTuring  Decorus  that  fhe  was 
ready  and  defirous  to  fhew  him  every  thing  which 
might  ferve  to  compofe  his  mind,  relating  to  the 
fubjeft  which  had  fo  much  engaged  his  thoughts, 
paufed  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if  to  give  him  an  op- 
portunity of  reflecting  upon  what  he  had  heard. 
He  was  convinced  of  the  importance  of  thofe  ob- 
fervations,  which  his  refpe6lable  guide  feemed 
willing  to  make ;  and  this  fmall  interval  gave  him 
leifure  to  confider  the  benefit  and  advantage  which 
would  enfue,  if  each  individual  would  make  a 
laudable  and  generous  ufe  of  the  bleffings  which 
heaven  has  peculiarly  bellowed  upon  him;  if  each 
would  contribute  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power  to  thq 
general  good  of  the  community. 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  profufion  of  riches 
with  which  providence  had  fupplied  them,  had 

efcaped 
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efcaped  their  notice,  as  they  proceeded  towards 
the  city ;  but  this  was  ftill  more  evident,  after  they 
had  entered  it,  when  they  beheld  the  feveral  cur- 
rents and  channels  within  it,  and  that  thefe  were 
large  or  {mail  in  proportion  to  the  populoufnefsof 
the  feveral  ftreets  through  which  they  were  con- 
duced. One  thing  was  ftrikingly  obvious,  that 
every  ftreet  had  a  channel  of  this  fort,  except  two, 
in  a  diftant  part  of  the  city,  which,  on  account  of 
their  fituation,  were  precluded  from  partaking  of 
the  common  advantage.  This  the  fagacity  of  De- 
corus  could  not  fail  to  remark,  and  was  preparing 
his  mind  to  exprefs  this  reflection  in  a  language 
fomewhat  unfavourable  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
ftreets;  but  the  Genius  kindly  interrupted  him 
with  this  intimation: — That  though  providence  had 
been  lefs  kind  to  them  in  this  refpe£t,  his  own  na- 
tural fenfe,  being  fo  highly  cultivated  would  not 
be  deficient  in  pointing  out  various  ways  by  which 
they  might  be  ferviceable  to  the  general  good. 

By  the  afliflance  of  fo  friendly  a  guide,  Deco- 
rus  was  quickly  prefented  with  a  view  of  the  feve- 
ral parts  of  the  city  where  the  different  fciences 
were  more  particularly  refident,  Grammar,  Rheto- 
ric, Logic,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Mufic,  and 
Poetry,  had  each  their  favourite  fpot,  where  they 
were  more  peculiarly  cultivated.    Arithmetic  and 

Geometry 
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Geometry  took  their  ftaiion  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  in  the  principal  ftreets  adjoining;  whilft 
Grammar  took  her  ftation  in  the  fouth  eaft  quar- 
ter, with  Rhetoric  on  her  right  hand  and  Logic  on 
her  left.  Poetry  was  feated  near  the  fide  of  the 
principal  river,  from  whence  the  feveral  ftreams 
diverged  which  fupplied  the  different  parts  of  the 
city,  and  Mufic  a  little  higher  near  a  pleafing  cata- 
ract, which  greatly  tended,  by  its  charming  and 
enlivening  echo,  to  harmonize  the  foul, — and  by 
the  moft  animating  drains  to  compofe  the  moft 
delicious  cadence  and  the  moft  perfect  concord; 
The  fifter  arts,  which  branched  from  thefe,  occu- 
pied the  intermediate  (paces;  and  the  whole  for- 
med a  moft  wonderful  combination  of  fcience  and 
art;  at  once  the  glory  and  admiration  of  alt  the 
world. 

Decorus  was  informed  by  his  guide  that  this 
would  have  been  the  happy  condition  of  mankind, 
who  would  have  continued  to  draw  from  hence 
their  moft  valuable  ftores  of  knowledge,  had  not 
fome  fpurious  pretenders  to  fcience,  by  dint  of 
clamour  and  effrontery,  fhaken  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  the  abilities  and  integrity  of  their  be- 
nefactors; a  confidence  the  virtues  of  which  had 
been  fully  experienced,  in  raifing  their  character 
to  the  higheft  eminence.  "  But  you  fee,"  conti- 
nued 
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niied  the  Genius,  "by  what  means  that  fpirit  of 
contention  and  controverfy  was  introduced  into 
the  world,  which  has  ever  fince  produced  themoft 
grievous  calamities; — you  fee  by  what  means  true 
knowledge  is  attainable,  and  by  which  alone  it  can 
be  preferved;  of  the  one  you  difcdver  every  mark 
of  candour,  opennefs,  and  generofity,  which  prove 
her  offspring  to  be  genuine;  but  of  the  other  you 
perceive  every  token  of  artifice  and  cunning, 
which  demonftrate  her  to  be  the  illegitimate  ifiue 
of  fome  cunning  harlot,  whofe  chief  object  is  to 
promote  diffenfions,  and  foment  and  blow  up  every 
fpark  of  malevolence  and  envy." 

,  The  Genius  then  conduced  Decorus  to  the 
meadows  without  the  gate  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  city.  Here  his  eyes  were  again  feafted  with 
the  fight  of  verdant  paftures  and  branching  cur- 
rents from  the  feveral  parts  of  the  city,  which 
were  inhabited  by  the  fons  of  learning  and  the 
children  of  the  mufes;  the  reflexions  he  had  be- 
fore made  were  again  revived  in  him,  and  he 
could  not  help  contemplating  on  the  wonderful 
harmony  he  had  feen  amongft  them,  and  the  liber- 
ality with  which  they  communicated  their  know- 
ledge to  mankind.  In  this  train  of  thought  was 
Decorus  employed,  when  he  was  roufed  from  his 
reverie  by  a  fudden  and  unexpected  found;  the 
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Genius,  by  the  ruflling  of  her  wings,  which  fhe 
had  j uft  extended  to  prepare  for  flight,  ftartled 
him,  efpecially  as  he  had  not  before  perceived 
them,  and  the  alarm  at  once  clofed  the  fcene  of 
his  pleafures,  and  put  a  period  to  his  dream. 

Decorus,  being  thus  awaked  from  his  tranfport, 
was  employed  .for  forae  time  in  making  many  ufe- 
ful  reflections  upon  the  fcene.  He  committed  his 
fcattered  thoughts  to  paper,  while  they  continued 
frefh  upon  his  memory,  and  they  are  here  pre- 
fented  to  the  world  as  a  ufeful  and  ferviceable 
caution,  if  duly  attended  to  againft  unneceflary 
controverfy,  and  to  check  that  propenfity  to  ca- 
viling and  difputation,  which  has  ever  been  inju- 
rious to  found  learning. 


Refle&ions  on  Religion. 

BE  careful,  that  while  you  profefs  a  religion 
which   defcrvcs   the  moft  ferious  veneration, 
there  be  nothing  in  your  particular  manner  of  ex- 
ercifing  it,  that  may  give  juft    caufe  of  ridicule. 
\void   therefore,    all   fingularity,  precifenefs,  or 
irnefs.     .Be   not  apt  to   cenfure  fuch  as  do  not 
rvc  the  fame  rules  you  have  prefcribed  your- 
id   freely  join  in  a  moderate  ufe  of  the  di- 
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verfions  pra£tifed  among  thofe  you  converfe  with, 
if  they  are  not  unlawful  in  themfelves,  or  dire&ly 
lead  to  what  is  fo.  The  eafier  your  religion  fits 
upon  yon,  the  fecurer  it  will  be  from  the  banters 
of  the  profane,  and  the  more  recommends  itfelf 
to  the  imitation  of  your  young  companions;  for 
nothing  alienates  the  mind  from  religion,  in  that 
gay  time  of  life,  or  rather  gives  a  difguft  to  it  fo 
much,  as  too  great  aufterity  of  manners  in  thofe 
who  profefs  it.  But  let  no  complaifance  engage 
you  in  a&ions  which  your  own  confcience  con- 
demns, or  induce  you  to  be  afhamed  of  virtue  or 
truth,  much  lefs  to  join  in  the  laugh  againft  them, 
or  when  any  thing  facred  is  made  the  fubjeft  of 
mirth.  Be  aflured,  that  however  a  debauchee 
may  affecl;  to  ridicule  a  man,  who  will  not  run 
into  the  fafhionable  excefies,  one  may  always  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  he  does  not  really  think  tem- 
perance, fobriety.  Sec.  to  be  ridiculous  things,  and 
that  the  raillery,  or  rather  pity,  may  be  retaliated 
upon  him  on  much  better  grounds. 
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ANECDOTE, 

OF 

VOLTAIRE 

COME  years  fince,  Voltaire  wrote  a  very  fevere 
^  fatire  upon  the  King  of  Pruflia,  which  fo  net- 
tled him  that  he  never  could  forgive  it.  Upon 
hearing   that  the  Bard   was   at  Leipfic,   he   told 

Count  de ,  one  of  his  Aide-de-camps,  that  he 

could  confer  a  lingular  obligation  on  him:  the 
Aide-de-camp,  who  faid  he  only  lived  to  obey  his 
Majefty,  was  told  the  objecl:  was  to  properly  re- 
quite Mr.  Voltaire  for  the  obligation  he  had  con- 
ferred in  that  fatire.  The  hint  was  fufficient :  the 
Count  flew  to  execute  his  Sovereign's  pleafure; 
he  repaired  to  Leipfic ;  and,  waiting  one  morning 
upon  Voltaire,  complimented  him  upon  his  ex- 
traordinary merit,  and  inquired  if  he  was  not  the 
Author  of  that  particular  poem :  to  which  the  Bard 
very  innocently  replied,  "  Yes,"  e  Then,  Sir,'  faid 
the  Count,  « it  is  a  fcandal  to  the  judgment  of  the 
prefent  age,  that  you  have  not  yet  been  properly 
recompenfed  for  it.  I  have  a  commiflion,  Sir,  to 
reward  you  liberally  for  this  production;  and  I 
have  too  great  a  fenfe  of  its  value,  and  too  much 
generofityj  to  deprive  you  of  any  part  of  your 

due,* 
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due.'  Having  faid  this,  he  fell  to  work,  and  caned 
him  very  feverely,  whilft  the  unfortunate  Bard  in 
vain  pleaded  for  mercy.  The  obligation  being 
thus  requited,  the  Count  drew  up  a  receipt  in  the 
following  terms,  which  he  infilled  upon  Voltaire's 
figning,  on  pain  of  further  corporal  puniihment: 
ct  received  of  his  Pruffian  Majefty,  by  the  hands  of 
the  Count  de- — ■--,  one  hundred  baftinadoes,  very 
judicioufly  applied,  for  having  written  a  fatire  up- 
on his  faid  Majefty;  in  full  of  all  demands. 

Witnefs  my  hand, 

«  Voltaire." 

■ 


'. 


CHARITY. 


GHARITY  makes  the  beft  conftruaion  of 
things  and  perfons,  excufes  weaknefs,  ex- 
tenuates mifcarriages,  makes  the  beft  of  exery 
thirrg,' forgives  every  one,  and  ferves  all. 

In  order  to  our  final  doom  and  fentence,  we 
need  but  this  one  enquiry,  whether  we  were  chari- 
table or  uncharitable  ?  For  they  who  are  pofleffed 
with  a  true  divine  charity,  have  all  Chriftian 
graces.  They  who  have  not  this  divine  principle 
have  no  good  in  them,  and  that  is  enough  to  con- 
demn 
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demn  them,    without  enquiring  what  evil  they 
have  done. 

When  a  companionate  man  falls,  who  would 
not  pity  him !  Who  that  has  power  to  do  it,  would 
not  befriend  and  raife  him  up  ?  Or  could  the  moft 
barbarous  temper  offer  an  infult  to  his  diftrefs, 
without  pain  and  reluctance?  True  chanty  is 
always  unwilling  to  find  excufes;— in  generous 
fpirits,  compaflion  is  fometimes  an  over-balance 
for  felf-prefervation :  God  certainly  interwove 
that  friendly  foftnefs  with  our  nature,  to  be  a 
check  upon  too  great  a  propenfity  towards  felf- 
love. 

Under  the  gofpel,  God  is  pleafed  with  a  living 
facrifice ;  but  the  offerings  of  the  dead,  fuch  as 
teftamentary  charities  are,  which  are  intended  to 
have  no  effect  fo  long  as  we  live,  are  no  better 
than  dead  facrifices;  and  it  may  be  queftioned, 
whether  they  will  be  brought  into  the  account  of 
our  lives,  if  we  do  no  good  while  we  are  living, 

Thefe  death-bed  charities,  are  too  like  a  death- 
bed repentance ;  men  feem  to  give  their  eftate§ 
to  God  and  the  poor,  juft  as  the  rpart  with  their 
fins — when  they  can  keep  them  no  longer. 

Charity  obliges  not  to  diftruft  a  man,  Prudence 

not  to  truft  him  before  we  know  him. 

Th$ 
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The  firft  duty  of  man,  next  to  that  of  worlhip- 
ing  the  Deity,  is,  miniftering  to  the  neceffities 
of  his  fellow  creatures. 

Are  we  not  all  citizens  of  the  world  ?  Are  we 
not  all  fellow  fubje&s  of  the  univerfal  monarch  ? 
Is  not  the  univerfe  our  home  ? 

And  is  not  every  man  a  brother  ?  Poor  and 
illiberal  is  that  charity  which  is  confined  to  any 
particular  nation  or  fociety. — Should  we  not/eel 
for  the  stranger >  and,  him  that  hath  no  helper  ?  He 
who  is  charitable  from  motives  of  oftentation,  will 
never  relieve  diftrefs  in  fecret. 


THE 


ViSlim  of  Avarice  and  Duplicity \ 

THE  fubjecl:  of  the  prefent  fhort  memoir,  was 
born  in  a  fmall  commercial  town  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  metropolis;  his  parents,  poor  but 
honeft,  having  no  fortune  to  beftow  on  him, 
thought  they  could  not  make  choice  of  a  more  fa- 
vourable plan  to  forward  him  in  life  than  by~  giv- 
ing him  a  liberal  education.  This  is  an  error 
which  too  many  parents  in  ordinary  circumftances 
fall  into,  and  I  know  of  none  more  defervingthe 

cenfure 
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cenfure  of  all  fenfible  men  ;  I  mean  where  the  fu- 
ture profpe&s  of  their  children  render  it  impoffi- 
ble  that  fuch  an  education  can  ever  after  prove  to 
their  advantage.  On  leaving  college  he  indeed 
found  himfelf  capable  by  his  learning,  of  fitting 
moft  fituations  in  life,  but  he  likewife  found  that 
he  wanted  a  much  more  neceffary  article,  for  he 
had  fcarce  a  fingle  guinea  in  his  pocket,  and  his 
parents,  as  well  as  himfelf,  began,  when  too  late,  to 
fee  the  folly  of  their  procedure. 

Fortune  however  for  once  proved  kind  to  him, 
and  having  always,  when  at  college,  evinced  ftrong 
marks  of  genius,  a  medical  gentleman  of  much 
private  worth  joined  to  public  efteem,  took  him 
under  his  protection  and  fiiendfhip,  and  he  foon 
mewed  himfelf  worthy  of  the  truft  repofed  in  him. 

Being  now  in  his  own  element,  he  profecuted 
his  fludies  with  unwearied  afliduity;  and  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  years  gained  a  knowledge  of  his 
profeffion,  that  aftonifhed  even  his  employer.  In 
this  fituation  he  continued  till  the  death  of  his  pa- 
tron, who  left  him  three  or  four  hundred  pounds. 
With  this  trifling  fum  removing  to\V —  he  com- 
menced his  career,  and  by  his  polite  and  affable 
behaviour,  foon  gained  himfelf  a  number  of 
friends.  After  a  fhort  refidence  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  he  became  noted  for  his  profeffional 

abilities; 
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abilities,  his  pra&ice  increafing  every  day,  and 
his  fortune  accumulating  beyond  his  fondefl  ex- 
pectations. At  W —  he  continued  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  found 
himfelf  poffefTed  of  a  fortune  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  twenty  thoufand  pounds,  with  which  he  had 
an  idea  of  retiring  farther  into  the  country,  there 
to  employ  the  remainder  of  his  days.  With  this 
intention,  and  in  order  to  arrange  matters  for  his 
future  conduQ,  he  paid  a  vifit  to  his  friends,  by 
whom  he  was  received  in  the  molt  polite  manner^ 
each  driving  to  exceed  the  other  in  attention  to 
one,  whofe  fortune  they  expecled  eventually  to  in~ 
herit.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  after  a 
ftay  of  a  few  months,  he  left  them  with  regret;  but 
his  departure  was  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  he  con- 
foled  himfelf  with  the  fond  idea,  that  he  fhould 
foon  return  to  them  never  more  to  be  feparated. 

From  this  moment  may  be  dated  all  his  future 
troubles.  On  his  return  to  W he  unfortu- 
nately became  acquainted  with  Avdrus,  a  charac- 
ter whofe  fole  pleafure  was  confined  within  the 
narrow  boundaries  of  his  pofleffions,  and  who 
never  felt  an  einbtion  of  joy,  but  when  adding  to 
his  treafures,  or  learning  new  methods  of  acquir- 
ing more.  Avarus  had  a  daughter,  a  lady  of  ex- 
quifite  beauty,  but  educated  in  fuch  a  fchool,  it 

M  m  is 
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is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  if  fhe  imbibed  in  a 
certain  degree  the  ideas  of  her  father.  She  was 
indeed  avaricious  as  her  father,  but  that  avarice 
proceeded  from  a  nature  very  different  from  that 
by  which  he  was  aftuated,  Avarus  hoarded  up 
riches,  which  he  had  not  heart  to  enjoy ;  while 
his  daughter,  the  more  fhe  acquired,  the  greater 
was  her  defire  of  diflipating  her  allowance  on 
coftly  dreffes  and  fplendid  equipages.  It  was  the 
misfortune  of  Medicus,  to  be  captivated  with  her 
form,  before  his  cooler  reafon  had  time  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  unworthinefs  of  her  mind  :  his 
paflion  was  of  the  pureft  fort,  and  with  an  affec- 
tion fo  difinterefled  he  expe6led  to  be  rewarded 
with  a  paflion  equally  fmcere.  In  this,  however, 
he  was  difappointed;  but  finding  it  her  intereft  to 
conceal  her  real  fentiments,  the  daugher  of  Avarus 
alway  declined  giving  him  a  decifive  anfwer,  and 
under  various  pretexts,  and  at  different  times, 
found  means  to  extract  from  the  unfufpeBing  Me- 
dicus, feveral  large  fums  of  money,  dill  flattering 
him  with  the  hopes  of  her  cojifent,  at  a  period  not 
far  diftant.  Medicus  was  too  far  gone  to  with- 
draw for  any  pecuniary  confederation,  and  his 
mind  being  totally  taken  up  with  this  flngle  ob- 
ject, every  other  concern  was  negle&ed  ;  and  al- 
though his  new  and  extravagant  manner  of  living 
daily  increafed  his  expences,  he  forgot  to  provide 

the 
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the  means  of  defraying  them.  It  was  impoflible  a 
courfe  fo  foolifii  as  this  could  be  of  long  duration. 
Money  was  the  firft  article  of  which  he  began  to 
fee  the  approaching  want,  and  the  lady,  difcover- 
ing  his  fituation,  foon  difcarded  him  for  another 
lover,  whofe  coffers  at  leaft  were  better  ftored. 
Thus  circumftanced,  and  beginning  at  length  to 
fee  his  folly,  he  determined  to  alter  his  conduct; 
but  the  period  was  now  paft,  and  thofe  who  were 
once  proud  to  be  counted  his  friends,  now  aban- 
doned him  to  his  foolifh  career. 

Every  attempt  to  recover  his  loft  fame  proved 
unfuccefsful ;  his  fpirits  drooped  beneath  the  weight 
of  retrofpe£tion,  and  he  even  began  to  fhew  very 
evident  figns  of  infanity.  Thefe  melancholy  fymp- 
toras  took  place  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
early  in  the  fummer  of  next  year  he  returned  to 
the  country  in  expectation  of  meeting  there  with 
that  attention  and  civility,  which  at  W— —  he 
was  denied;  but  here  again  he  found  himfelf  dif- 
appointed,  and  his  fociety  avoided  even  by  t|iofe 
who  but  a  fhort  time  before  had  made  him  fuch 
profeflions  of  friendfhip.  His  parents,  on  whom 
he  had  fettled  a  handfome  annuity,  were  now  no 
more;  his  other  relatives  received  him  indeed  into 
their  houfes,  but  in  that  cool  and  forbidding  man- 
lier, ever,  to  a  feeling  mind,  more  humiliating  than 
M  m  z  abfolut§ 
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abfolute  refufal.  He  continued  there,  however, 
during  the  remainder  of  that  year,  notwithstanding 
all  their  infults,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing removed  to  a  fea-port  town,  and  the  better  to 
conceal  his  former  fituation,  the  loft  Medicus  en- 
lifted  as  a  private  foldier  in  a  regiment  then  under 
orders  for  the  continent. 

During  his  flay  there  he  conduced  himfelf  in  a 
manner  fo  very  different  from  that  of  the  other 
foldiers,  that  he  was  foon  taken  notice  of  by  his 
commanding  officer,  who  made  every  inquiry  re- 
fpefting  him,  but  could  not  obtain  any  fatisfajftory 
information.  At  laft,  after  much  fruitlefs  inquiry, 
he  difcovered  the  whole  of  his  hiftory,  and  feeling 
for  his  fituation,  had  an  interview  with  him,  and 
endeavoured  as  much  as  poflible  to  render  him 
comfortable.  Medicus  feemed  much  pleafed  with 
the  attention  of  his  officer,  and  left  him  apparently 
in  good  fpirits.  The  following  morning  the  fame 
officer  having  occafion  to  go  on  a  hunting  party 
to  a  neighbouring  village,  and  fet  out  pretty  early, 
and  had  fcarcegot  out  of  town,  when  the  firft  ob-» 
je£t  that  prefented  itfelf  to  his  view,  was  the  man- 
gled body  of  Medicus  covered  with  his  own  blood. 
The  unfortunate  wretch  finding  he  was  difcovered, 
revolved  in  his  mind  his  former  conduct,  deferted 
by  all  the  world,  without  a  fingle  perfon  whom  he 

could 
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could  call  his  friend,  and  defpifed  and  difowned 

even 

'?  By  thofe  his  former  bounty  fed,'* 

had  put  a  period  to  hisexiftence! — This  happened 
immediately  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  prefent 
war,  and  is  a  circumftance  well  known  to  him 
whofe  mournful  talk  it  is  to  pen  the  narrative. 


On  the  propriety  of  adorning  Life,  andferving 
Society,  by  laudable  Exertion. 

IN  an  age  of  opulence  and  luxury,  when  the  na- 
tive powers  of  the  mind  are  weakened  by  vice, 
and  habits  of  indolence  are  fuperinduced  by  uni- 
verfal  indulgence,  the  moralifl:  can  feldom  expect 
to  fee  examples  of  th?.t  unwearied  perfeverance,  of 
that  generous  exertion,  which  has  fometimes  ap- 
peared in  the  world,  and  has  been  called  heroic 
virtue.  Indeed,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  in  the 
early  periods  of  fociety  there  is  greater  occafion, 
as  well  as  greater  fcope,  for  this  exalted  fpecies  of 
public  fpirit,  than  when  all  its  real  wants  are  fup- 
plied,  and  all  its  fecurities  eftablifhed. 

Under  tljefe  di  fad  vantages  there  is,  indeed,  lit- 
tle opportunity  for  that  uncommon  heroifm,  which 

leads 
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leads  an  individual  to  defert  his  fphere,  and  to  aft 
in  contradiction  to  the  maxims  of  perfonal  intereft 
and  fafety,  with  a  view  to  reform  the  manners,  or 
to  promote  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity. Patriotifms,  as  it  was  underftood  and 
practiced  by  a  Brutus,  a  Curtius,  a  Scaevola,  or 
a  Socrates,  appears  in  modern  times  fo  eccentric 
a  virtue,  and  fo  abhorrent  from  the  dictates  of 
common  fenfe,  that  he  who  mould  imitate  it  would 
draw  upon  himfelf  the  ridicule  of  mankind,  and 
would  incur  the  danger  of  being  ftigmatized  as  a 
mad-man.  Moral  and  political  knight-errantry 
would  now  appear  in  fcarcely  a  lefs  ludicrous  light; 
than  the  extravagances  of  chivalry. 

But  to  do  good  in  an  effectual  and  extenlive 
manner  within  the  limits  of  profeffional  influence, 
and  by  performing  the  bufinefs  of  a  ftation,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  not  only  with  regular  fidelity,  but 
with  warm  and  active  diligence,  is  in  the  power, 
as  it  is  the  duty,  of  every  individual  who  poffeffes 
the  ufc  of  his  faculties.  It  is  furely  an  unfatisfac- 
tory  idea,  to  live  and  die  without  purfuing  any 
other  purpofe  than  the  low  one  of  perfonal  grati- 
fication. A  thoufand  pleafures  and  advantages 
wc  have  received  from  the  difinterefted  efforts  of 
thofe  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  it  is  incum- 
bent on  every   generation  to  do  fomething  not 

only 
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only  for  the  benefit  of  contemporaries  but  of  triofe 
alfo  who  are  to  follow.  To  be  born,  as  Horace 
feys,  merely  to  confume  the  fruits  of  the  earth;  to 
live,  as  Juvenal  obferves  of  fome  of  his  country- 
men, with  no  other  purpofe  than  to  gratify  the  pa- 
late, though  they  may  in  reality  be  the  foie  ends 
of  many,  are  yet  too  inglorious  and  difgraceful  to 
be  avowed  by  the  bafeft  and  meaneft  of  mankind. 

There  is  however  little  doubt,  but  that  many, 
whofe  lives  have  glided  away  in  an  ufelefs  tenor* 
would  have  been  glad  of  opportunities,  if  they 
could  have  difcovered  them,  for  laudable  exertion. 
It  is  certainly  true,  that  to  qualify  for  political, 
military,  literary,  and  patriotic  efforts,  peculiar 
preparations,  accomplifhments,  oecafions,  and  for- 
tuitous contingences  are  neceffary.  Civil  wifdom 
without  civil  employment,  valour  without  an  ene- 
my, learning  without  opportunities  for  its  difplay, 
the  love  of  our  country  without  power,  muft  termi- 
nate in  abortive  wifhes,  in  defigns  unfupported  by 
execution.  They  who  form  great  fchemes,  and 
perform  great  exploits,  muft  of  neceffity  be  few. 
But  the  exertions  which  benevolence  points  out, 
are  extended  to  a  great  compafs,  are  infinitely 
varied  in  kind  and  degree,  and  confequently 
adapted,  in  fome  mode  or  other,  to  the  ability  of 
every  individual. 

To 
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To  the  diftinguifhed  honour  of  our  times  and 
of  our  country  it  mult  be  aflerted,  that  there  is 
no  fpecies  of  diftrefs  which  is  not  relieved;  no 
laudable  inftitution  which  is  not  encouraged  with 
an  emulative  ardour  of  liberality.  No  fooner  is 
a  proper  obje£t  of  beneficence  prefented  to  the 
public  view,  than  fubfcriptions  are  raifed  by  all 
ranks,  who  crowd  with  impatience  to  the  contri- 
bution. Not  only  the  infirmities  of  age  and  fick- 
nefs  are  foothed  by  the  beft  Concerted  eftablifh- 
ments,  and  the  lofs  fuftained  by  the  calamities  of 
a  conflagration  repaired;  but  our  enemies,  when 
reduced  to  a  date  of  captivity,  are  furnifhed  with 
every  comfort  which  their  condition  can  admit, 
and  all  the  malignity  of  party-hatred  melts  into 
kindnefs  under  the  operation  of  charity.  From 
the  accumulated  efforts  of  a  community  of  philan- 
thropifts,  fuch  as  our  nation  may  be  called,  a  fum 
of  good  is  produced,  far  greater  than  any  recorded 
of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  from  Bacchus  down  to 
Caefar. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  the  ages  of  extraordinary 
bounty  are  patted.  No  colleges  are  founded  iu 
the  prefent  time,  it  is  true ;  yet  not  becaufe  there 
is  no  public  fpirit  remaining,  but  becaufe  there  is 
already  a  fufhcient  number  raifed  by  the  pious 
bands  of  our  forefathers,  to  anfwer  all   the  pur- 
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poles  of  academical  improvement.  When  a  want 
is  fupplied,  it  is  not  parfimony,  but  prudence, 
which  withholds  additional  munificence.  The  in- 
firmaries diffufed  over  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
are  moll  honourable  teftimonies  of  that  virtue 
which  is  to  cover  a  multitude  of  fins.  And  there 
is  one  ihftance  of  benificence  uncommon  both  in 
its  degree  and  circumftances,  which,  though  done 
without  a  view  to  human  praife,  mult  not  lofe 
even  the  fubordiriate  reward  of  human  virtue.; 
He  who  lately  devoted,  during  his  life,  a  noble 
fortune  to  the  relief  of  the  blind,  will  be  placed 
higher  in  the  efteem  of  pofterity,  than  the  numer- 
ous train  of  pofthumous  benefactors,  who  gave 
what  they  could  rto  longer  retain,  and  fometimes- 
from  motives  reprefented  by  the  cenforious  as  little 
laudable.  While  angels  record  the  name  of  Heth- 
erington  in  the  book  of  life,  let  men  infcribe  it  in 
the  rolls  of  fame. 

The  motive  of  praife,  though  by  no  means  the 
beft,  is  a  generous  and  a  powerful  motive  of  com- 
mendable conduct.  He  would  do  an  injury  to 
mankind  who  fhould  flifle  the  love  of  fame.  It 
has  burnt  with  firongand  fteady  heat  in  the  bofoms 
of  the  mod  ingenuous.  It  has  infpired  enthufiafm 
in  the  caufe  of  all  that  is  good  and  great.  Where 
patience  muft  have  failed,  and  perieverance  been 
N  n  wearied, 
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■wearied,  it  lias  urged  through  troubles  deemed  in- 
tolerable, and  ftimulated  through  difficulties  dread- 
ed as  infurmountable.  Pain,  penury,  danger,  and 
death,  have  been  incurred  with  alacrity  in  the 
fervice  of  mankind,  with  the  expectation  of  no 
other  recompenfe  than  an  honourable  diftin&ion. 
And  let  not  the  frigidity  of  philofophical  rigour 
damp  this  noble  ardour,  which  raifes  delightful 
fenfations  in  the  heart  that  harbours  it,  and  gives 
rife  to  all  that  is  fublime  in  life  and  in  the  arts. 
When  we  are  fo  far  refined  and  fubdued  as  to  aft 
merely  from  the  flow  fuggeftions  of  the  reafoning 
faculty,  we  fhall  indeed  feldom  be  involved  in 
error ;  but  we  fhall  as  feldom  achieve  any  glo- 
rious enterprife,  or  fnatch  a  virtue  beyond  the 
reach  of  prudence. 

The  fpirit  of  adventure  in  literary  undertakings, 
as  well  as  in  politics,  commerce,  and  wars,  mult 
not  be  difcouraged.  If  it  produces  that  which  is 
worth  little  notice,  negleft  is  eafy.  There  is  a 
great  probability,  however,  that  it  will  often  ex- 
hibit fomething  conducive  to  pleafure  and  im- 
provement. But  when  every  new  attempt  is 
checked  by  feverity,  or  negle&ed  without  cxami 
nation,  learning  ftagnates,  and  the  mind  is  depref- 
fed,  till  its  productions  fo  far  degenerate  as  to  juf- 
tify  difregard,     Tafte  and  literature  are  never 

long 
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long  ftationary.     When  they  ceafe  to  advance 
they  become  retrograde. 

Every  liberal  attempt  to  give  a  liberal  entertain- 
ment is  entitled  to  a  kind  excufe,  though  its  exe- 
cution mould  not  have  a  claim  to  praife.  For  the 
fake  of  encouraging  fubfequent  endeavours,  lenity 
fhould  be  difplayed  where  there  is  no  appearance 
of  incorrigible  ftupidity,  of  afluming  ignorance, 
and  of  empty  felf-conceit.  Severity  chills  the 
opening  powers,  as  the  froft  nips  the  bud  that 
would  elfe  have  been  a  bloffom.     It  is  blameable 

t  r 

morofenefs  to  cenfure  thofe  who  fincerely  mean 
to  pleafe,  and  fail  only  from  caufes  not  in  their 
own  difpofal. 

The  praife,  however,  of  well  meininghas  ufually 
been  allowed  with  a  facility  of  conceffion,  which 
leads  to  fufpeft  that  it  was  thought  of  little  value. 
It  has  alfo  been  received  with  apparent  mortifica- 
tion. This  furely  is  the  refult  of  a  perverted  judg- 
ment; for  intention  is  in  the  power  of  every  mana 
though  no  man  can  command  ability. 


Nn|  THE 
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THE 

WISDOM  of  CONTENTMENT : 
AN  ANECDOTE. 

ALL  mankind  would  male  a  figure.    To  afpire 
to  ftations  above  us,  is  a  maxim  univerfally 
adopted;  yet  perhaps,  the  trueft  wifdom  and  the 
fureft  happinefs  is,  to  cultivate  well  the  rank  in 
which  we  are  born  j  for  why  fhould  any  man  co- 
vet to  raife  and  diftinguifh  himfelf  farther  than  his 
real  well-being  may  make  neceflary  ?  Fuller,    in 
his  Holy  State,  relates  an  anecdote  of  an  hufband- 
man who  claimed  kinfhip  with  Robert  Grofthead, 
Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and  there  upon  requefted  from 
}iim  an  office.    ;c  Coufin,"  ,{  faid  the  Bifhop,  "  if 
your  cart  be  broken,  I'll  mend  it  j  if  your  plow- 
be  old,  I'll  give  you  a  new  one,  and  even  feed  to 
Jbw  your  land  :  but  an  hufbandman  I  found  you, 
and  an  hufbandman  I'll  leave  you."     The  Bifhop 
thought  it  kinder  (as  it  fhould  feem)  to  ferve  him 
in  his  way,  than  to  take  him  out  of  his  way,  and 
perhaps   Stephen  Duch,    the  threfiier,  had  been 
better  provided  for,  if,  inftead  of  being  firffc  pen- 
fioned,  and  afterwards  ordained,  he  had  been  en- 
dowed with   ten  acres  of  land,    and  fufFered  to 
threfh  on.    By  turning  the  laborious  threfher  into 
*n  inactive  clergyman^  they  brought  lunacy  firft, 

and 
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and  then  filicide,  upon  a  man,  who  might  other- 
wife  have  enjoyed  himfelfwuh  two  cows  and  a 
pig,  and  ended  his  days  with  ferenity  and  eafe. 


The  ANCIENT  POETS. 

HOMER  was  the  firft  poet  and  beggar  of  note 
among  the  ancients  :  he  was  blind,  and  fung 
his  ballads  about  the  ftreets.  But  it  is  obferved, 
that  his  mouth  was  more  frequently  filled  with  ver- 
fes,  than  with  bread.  Plautus,  the  comic  poet,  was 
better  off:  he  had  two  trades :  he  was  poet  for  his 
diverfion;  and  helped  to  turn  a  mill,  in  order  to 
gain  a  livelihood.  Terence  was  a  (lave  ;  and  Bo- 
ethius  died  in  a  jail. 


MISPLACED  INDULGENCE. 

INDULGENCE,  when  fhewn  in  too  great  a  de- 
gree by  parents  to  children,  generally  meets 
with  a  bad  return.  It  feems  to  awaken  a  ftrange 
malignity  in  human  nature  towards  thole  who  have 
thus  displayed  an  injudicious  fondnefs.  Children 
delight  in  vexing  fuch  parents.     There  may  be 

two 
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two  reafons — I.  It  makes  them  feel  foolifh  to  be  fo 
cockered  and  teafed  with  kindnefs.  II.  It  difco- 
vers  a  weaknefs,  over  which  they  can  infult  and 
triumph.  But  whatever  may  be  the  caufe,  it  fur- 
nifhes  an  argument  to  parents,  why  they  mould 
never  pra&ife  this  behaviour  towards  their  chiU 
dren.  The  late  miferies  of  France  arofe  under 
the  government  of  a  kind  and  indulgent  monarch, 


GENUINE  FRIENDSHIP, 

r  I  iHERE  is  not,  I  believe,  a  character  exifting, 
-*-  which  has  been  fo  fcandaloufly  fpoken  of,  as 
the  exquifitely  fufceptible  and  feeling  man!  Com- 
mon minds  bellow  on  him  who  pofTefles  that  tem- 
per of  foul,  every  appellation  of  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt; the  fenfative  delicacy  of  his  feelings,  they 
term  affectation;  the  excentric  warmth  of  his  at- 
tachments, idle  romance.  But  their  prejudice  pro- 
ceeds from  their  hearts  being  entirely  void  of  thofe 
fympathizing  chords  which,  in  his  bofom,  inftantly 
vibrate  to  the  moft  delicate  touch  of  fentiment. 

Vulgar  minds,  either  in  men  or  women,  always 
concur  in  the  fame  opinion,  that  to  get  through 
this  life  wc  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  jint 
Uelings;  they  will  only  retard  our  advancement, 

{^whatever 
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■whatever  may  be  our  purfuit,  whether  of  wealth  or 
power.  We  rauft  not  entertain  too  high  a  fenfe  of 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  !  We  muft  put  up  with 
many  things;  fuch   as   unmerited  infults  from  our 
wealthy  superiors;  Sc  therefore,  in  proportion  as  we 
are  flavifh  to  them,  we  mail  be  tyrannical  to  thofe 
who  are  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  our  inferiors.    We 
muft  never  contract  friendship   with   the  indigent, 
notwithstanding  they  mould  be  peculiarly  virtuous; 
left  their  poverty  fhould  clog  our  wings,  and  fo  be 
the  means  of  protracting  our  foaring  flight.     Such 
attachments  are  the  foolifh  emanation  of  a  youth- 
ful inexperienced  heart ;  who,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  years,   will  know  that  not  only  the  days  of 
Chivalry  are  gone,  but  with  them  have  alfo  difap- 
peared  the  days  of  difinterefted  love.     Such  is  the 
creed  of  many— a  do&rine  which  has  done  more 
mifchief,  and  occafioned  more  wickednefs,  in  the 
•world  than*  perhaps,  the  foolifh   promulgators  of 
fuch  precepts  are  aware  of.     Many  minds  natu* 
rally  inclined  to  juftice;  have,  from  an  early  inftil- 
lation  of  thefe  maxims — before  their  rectitude  was 
founded   on   principle — been  warped  from  their 
original  bent,   and  have  become  fneaking  fyco- 
phants,  and  often  ungrateful  villains;  who,  for  an 
increafe  of  gold,  would  tear  and  cut  the  very  heart 
by  whofe  benevolence  they  are  nourifhed.    But  as 
human  frailty  admits  of  many  gradations,   thank 
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Heaven  !  the  mod  numerous  order  deferves  not 
to  be  called  viciousy  neither  merits  it  the  title  of 
virtuous.  The  members  of  it  practife  few  flagrant 
vices;  and,  as  feldom,  excentric  inftances  of  vir- 
tue: thofe  eagle- flights  fuit  not  with  the  low  views 
of  their  minds;  the  bright  luftre  of  glorious  ac- 
tions, on  too  near  a  view,  dazzles  their  microfco- 
pick  opticks;  and  what  they  cannot  bring  to  the 
level  of  their  little  conception,  they  imagine  either 
to  be  too  great  for  human  nature,  or  elfe  the  trans- 
actions of  a  frantick  and  romantick  brain — the 
common  epithets  which  they  generally  beftow  on 
that  exquijitcly  fufceptible  and  feeling  mind  I  have 
before  mentioned.  It  is  in  the  breaft  of  a  perfori 
who  poflfefles  a  foul  fo  tuned,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  true  character  of  the  man  who  was  formed 
after  God's  own  image. 

His  elevated  and  independent  foul  fpurns  at 
the  wealthy  wretch  who  would  affront  his  honour, 
or  allure  him  from  the  path  of  rectitude:  he  feeks 
not  a  friend  in  the  fplendid  bofom  of  the  trifling, 
and  often  licentious,  courtier;  nor  in  the  gold- 
crulted  breaft  of  the  rich,  and  as  often  avaricious, 
citizen.  No!  wherever  he  difcovers  a  congenial 
mind;  there  he  fixes;  his  heart  clings  to  the  ob- 
ject ;  and  when  the  affection  is  reciprocal,  no 
attachment  can  be  ftronger :  he  loves   him,  while 

enjoying 
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enjoying  the  warm  atmofphere  of  profperity ;  and 
if  the  cold  and  cheerlefs  winter  of  adverfity  changes 
the  fcene,  thofe  chilling  blafts,  which  freeze  com- 
mon hearts,  melts  his  to  more  than  it's  wonted 
foftnefs.  His  tendernefs  meliorates  the  anguifh  of 
his  companion:  he  had  accidentally  participated  in 
all  his  happinefs — he  now  voluntarily  (hares  in  all 
his  mifery;  he  pours  the  balm  of  fweet  comfort 
into  the  bleeding  wound  of  his  friend;  and,  in  af- 
fuaging  his  agonies,  feels  in  his  own  bread  the 
pureft,  the  molt  exquifite  of  all  pleafures — that 
of  foftening  the  fufferings  of  the  affli&ed.  He 
refts  not  here;  he  is  as  tenacious  of  the  intereftj 
the  peace  of  his  friends  as  of  his  own.  No  lucra- 
tive, no  diftinguifhing  propofal,  can  prevail  oft 
him  to  abandon  him,  for  one  moment,  to  the  idea 
that  he  has  abandoned  him.  He  is  dearer  to  him 
than  his  own  life ;  and  he  would  fooner  hazard 
the  lofs  of  it,  than  add  one  pang  of  mifery  to  the 
already  opprefled  heart  of  his  chofen,  his  virtuous 
friend.  Such  a  friendfhip  as  this,  by  many,  is 
called  ideal,  and  never  to  be  practifed.  But  thofe 
who  fay  fo,  have  never  felt  the  magnetick  impulfe 
which  irrefiftibly  draws  you  to  a  lifter  fi,u^ ;  they 
have  never  experienced  the  delicious  rapture  of 
liftening  to  the  elegant  and  refined  precepts  of 
truth  and  virtue,  falling  from  the  lips  of  a  beloved 
friend:  of  one,  who,  by  the  grandeur  of  his  fentU 
O  o  ments, 
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ments,  and  the  ardour  of  his  perfeverance,  fires 
you  with  the  fplendor  of  his  example,  and  makes 
you  aim  at  fublimer  heights  in  virtue  than,  perhaps, 
your  own  unaided  mind  would  have  infpired  you 
with  the  hopes  of  attaining;  and  who,  by  the  fweet 
harmony  of  his  manners,  and  the  uncommon  en- 
ergy of  his  foul,  '•  makes  a  pastime  of  each  weary 
step*1  in  the  rugged  path  of  true  honour.  What 
would  not  a  man  facrifice  for  the  fafety  and  happi- 
nefs  of  fuch  a  friend  ?  He  is  ineftimable  !  But 
fuch  fervour  and  liability  of  friendfhip  cannot  be 
found  any  where,  but  in  the  bofom  of  the  moft 
intelligent,  the  moft  magnanimous  of  mankind. 
I  grant,  they  are  feldom  to  be  met  with,  becaufe 
the  common  fyftem  of  education  tends  more  to- 
wards planting  in  the  hearts  of  its  pupils  the  bane- 
ful and  deftru&ive  weeds  of  fufpicion  and  deceit, 
than  the  beautiful  amaranthus  of  generous  philan- 
thropy; which,  extending  its  vivifying  branches 
over  all  the  world,  yet  referves  its  fweeteft  fhades 
to  fheher  the  country  from  whence  it  fprung,  and 
the  friendly  hands  which  affifted  in  its  culture. 
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A    WHIMSICAL 

ANECDOTE 

Concerning  the  celebrated  Rabelais. 

■ 

THE  cardinal  de  Billay,  to  whom  Rabelais 
was  a  domettic  phyfician,  being  troubled 
with  a  hypochondriac  diforder,  it  was  refolved  by 
{kilful  gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  in,  a  confultation, 
that  an  opening  deco&ion  ihould  be  prepared 
without  delay  for  his  eminence.  Upon  this  Rabe- 
lais takes  himfelf  away,  leaving  the  junto  to  prate 
themfelves  into  a  fweat  for  higher  fees,  orders  a 
huge  fire  in  the  yard,  and  one  of  the  largeft  ket- 
tles: into  that  kettle,  brimful  of  water,  he  threw1 
all  the  keys  he  could  find  or  borrow;  then  drip- 
ped himfelf  to  his  doublet,  fell  to  ftirring  them 
about  with  all  the  anxiety  of  a  cook,  left  they 
mould  not  boil  well.  The  doctors,  at  their  com- 
ing down,  furprized  at  fuch  an  apparatus,  and  afk- 
ing  the  meaning  of  Rabelais's  diligence,  he  made 
the  following  reply  to  them;  «  I  am  about  your 
prefcription  gentlemen ;  keys  are  certainly  the 
beft  openers  in  the  world,  and  if  you  are  not  fatif- 
fied  with  what  I  have  done,  I  will  difpatch  a 
meflenger  to  the  arfenal  for  a  dozen  of  battering 
cannon.'' 

O  o  a  ON 
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ON  THE 

Ufe  and  Excellency  of  Learning.. 

THE  mod  important  and  extend ve  advantages 
mankind  enjoy  are  greatly  owing  to  men 
who  have  never  quitted  their  clofets.  To  them 
mankind  is  obliged  for  the  facility  and  fecurity  of 
navigation.  The  invention  of  the  compafs  has 
opened  to  them  new  worlds.  The  knowledge  of 
the  mechanical  powers  has  enabled  them  to  con- 
ftruft  fuch  wonderful  machines  as  perform  what 
the  united  labour  of  millions,  by  the  fevereft  drud- 
gery, could  not  accomplifh.  Agriculture  too, 
the  m oft  ufeful  of  arts,  has  received  its  (hare  of 
improvement  from  the  fame  fource.  Poetry,  like- 
wife,  is  of  excellent  ufe  to  enable  the  memory  to 
retain  with  more  eafe,  and  to  imprint  with  more 
energy  upon  the  heart,  precepts  of  virtue  and  vir- 
tuous a&ions.  Some  philofophers  have  entered 
fo  far  into  the  councils  of  divine  wifdom  as  to  ex- 
plain much  of  the  great  operations  of  nature.  The 
dimenfions,  diftances,  and  caufes  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  planets,  the  path  of  comets,  and  the 
nature  of  eclipfes  are  underftood  and  explained. 
Can  any  thing  raife  the  glory  of  the  human  fpecies 
more  than  to  fee  a  little  creature  inhabiting  a  fmall 
fpot,  amidft  innumerable  worlds,  taking  a  furvey 

of 
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of  the  univerfe,  comprehending  its  arrangement, 
and  entering  into  the  fcheme  of  that  wonderful 
connexion  and  correfpondence  of  things  fo  re- 
mote, and  which  it  feems  the  utmoft  exertion  of 
Omnipotence  to  have  eftablifhed?  what  a  volume 
of  wifdom,  what  a  noble  theology  do  thefe  disco- 
veries open  to  us?  while  fome  fuperior  geniuffes 
have  foared  to  thefe  fublime  fubje&s,  other  faga- 
cious  and  diligent  minds  have  been  enquiring  in- 
to the  moft  minute  works  of  the  infinite  artificer: 
the  fame  care,  the  fame  providence  is  exerted 
through  the  whole,  and  we  fhall  learn  from  it,  that 
to  true  wifdom,  utility  and  fitnefs,  appear  perfec- 
tion, and  to  whatever  is  beneficial  is  noble. 
- 

■,.  ■  ■ 
■ 

JL  remarkable  Inflance  of  Temerity 

IN  AN  ENGLISH  SOLDIER. 

f^  EORGE  HASLEWOOD,  an  Englifh  foU 
V-*  dier,  having  been  taken,  in  company  with 
twenty-three  Spaniards  by  prince  Maurice,  it  was 
determined  that  eight  of  them  mould  be  hanged, 
in  requital  for  a  like  fentence  that  had  been  made 
by  Albert,  the  archduke,  upon  fome  Hollanders, 
and  that  it  mould  be  decided  by  lot  on  whom  the 

punifiiment 
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punifliment  fhould  fall.  The  Englifhman  happily 
drew  his  deliverance;  but  one  Spaniard  exprefled 
great  relu&ance  and  terror  of  mind,  when  he  put 
his  hat  into  the  helmet  to  try  his  fate,  not  fo  much 
in  fear  of  death,  as  an  antipathy  to  fuch  an  unna- 
tural decifion,  in  which  he  might  make  his  own 
hand  deftroy  hiinfelf,  and  be  executed  for  the 
guilt  of  others,  or  acquitted  for  no  innocence  of 
his  own.  The  Englifhman  confentcd  to  take  what 
money  he  had,  and  ftand  to  the  change  for  him. 
The  judges  confented  alfo  to  this  requeft,  as  that 
of  a  fool  or  a  madman,  who  deferved  not  the  life 
he  had  fo  providentially  obtained.  Yet,  fuch  his 
fortune  was,  that  he  drew  himfelf  fafe.  When  he 
was  afked  why  he  would  put  his  life  in  fuch  dan- 
ger again  for  the  fafety  of  another,  and  after  fuch 
a  fignal  efcape,  fo  prefumptuoufly  to  hazard  it  a 
fecond  time?  Becaufe,  faid  he,  I  thought  I  had  a 
bargain  of  it ;  for,  confidering  that  I  daily  expofe 
myfelf  for  the  value  of  fixpence,  I  thought  I  might 
with  much  more  reafon  venture  it  for  twelve 
crowns. 
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Why  Almighty  God  hath  Patience  with  the 
Wicked,  and  ajjlifis  the  Good  in  this 
probationary  State .• 

WHY  fhould  God  exercife  fo  much  patience 
towards  wicked  men,  and  bear  fo  long 
with  them,  were  it  not,  in  great  goodnefs,  to  give 
them  time  for  repentance,  that  they '  may  efcape 
eternal  miferies  ?  Why  fhou'd  he  afflict  good 
men  all  their  lives,  whofe  virtues  deferve  a  more 
profperous  fortune,  only  to  exercife  their  faith 
and  patience,  and  to  advance  them  flitl  to  more 
divine  perfe6tions; — unlefs  he  intended  to  reward 
their  prefent  fufferings,  and  their  eminent  virtue, 
with  a  brighter  and  more  glorious  crown  ? 


ANECDOTE 

i 

OF 

Bishop  Warbtirton. 

TT  is  well  known  that  the  Bifhop's  great  work 
•*■  was  the  divine,  legation  of  Moses.  To  this  he 
devoted  much  laborious  ftudy.  A  year  or  two 
before  the  death  of  this  veteran  divine,  a  fair  lady, 

who 
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who  was  a  near  relation  of  his  Lordfhip's,  brilkly 
<obferved  to  him,  that  fhe  had  feen  him  equipped 
in  many  dreflTes,  but  never  faw  him  attired  in  the 
garb  of  an  officer.  "  Do  my  Lord,  put'  the  Co- 
lonel's uniform  oh,  indulge  me  with  a  perspective 
en  militaire."——Aher  fome  few  objections,  trie 
good-natured  Bifhop  complied  with  the  requeft. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  lady  prepared  a  large  circle 
to  receive  her  new  Adonis.  Immediately  as  his 
Lordfhip  entered,  his  mentor  announced  Briga- 
dier-General Mofes — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  per- 
mit me  to  introduce  you  to  Brigadier-General 
Mofes,  an  Officer  of  much  worth  and  experience. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  great  and  real 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the 
affair  of  female  education,  and  the  more  enlarged 
and  generous  views  of  it  which  prevail  in  the  pre- 
fent  day,  there  is  ftill  a  material  defect,  which  is 
not  in  general  the  object  of  attention  to  remove. 
The  defect  feems  to  confift  in  this,  that  too  little 
regard  is  paid  to  the  difpofitions  of  the  mind,  that 
the  indications  of  the  temper  are  not  properly 
cherifhed,  nor  the  affections  of  the  heart  fuffici- 

ently  regulated. 

The 
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The  exterior  (hould  be  made  a  considerable 
obieft  of  attention,  but  not  the  principal,  not  the 
only  one,  The  grace  fhould  be  induftrioufly  cul- 
tivated, but  they  fhould  not  be  cultivated  at  the 
expence  of  the  virtues.  The  arms,  the  head,  the 
■Whole  perfon  mould  be  carefully  polifhed,  but  the 
heart  mould  not  be  the  only  portion  of  the  human 
anatomy  which  fhould  be  totally  overlooked. 

Mufic,  dancing  and  languages,  gratify  thofe 
who  teach  them,  by  perceptible  and  almoft  imme- 
diate effe6ts,  and  every  obferver  can,  in  fome 
meafure,  judge  of  the  progrefs.  The  efle&s  of 
thefe  accomplifhments  addrefs  themfelves  to  the 
fenfes;  and  there  are  more  who  can  hear  and  fee, 
than  there  are  who  can  judge  and  reflect 

Perfonal  perfection  is  not  only  more  obvious, 
it  is  alfo  more  rapid;  and  even  in  very  accom- 
plished characters,  elegance  ufually  precedes  prin- 
ciple. 

But  the  heart,  that  natural  feat  of  evil  propen- 
fities,  that  little  troublefome  empire  of  the  paffions, 
is  led  to  what  is  right  by  flow  motions  and  imper- 
ceptible degrees.  It  muft  be  admoniihed  by  .re- 
proof, and  allured  by  kindnefs.  Its  livelier!:  ad- 
vances are  frequently  impeded  by  the  obflinacy 
of  prejudice,  and  its  brighteft  promifes  often  ob- 

P  p  fcured 
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fcured  by  the  tempefts  of  paffion.  It  is  flow  in  its 
acquifition  of  virtue,  and  relu&ant  in  its  approaches 
to  piety. 

The  labours  of  a  good  and  wife  mother,  who  is 
anxious  for  her  daughter's  moft  important  interefts 
will  feem  to  be  at  variance  with  thofe  of  her  in- 
ftru&ors.  Humility  and  piety  form  the  folid  and 
durable  bans  on  which  fhe  wifhes  to  raife  the  fu- 
perftru&ure  of  the  accomplishments,  while  the  ac- 
complifhments  themfelves  are  frequently  of  that 
unfteady  nature,  that'  if  the  foundation  is  not  fe- 
cured,  in  proportion  as  the  building  is  enlarged, 
it  will  be  overloaded  and  deftroyed  by  thofe  very 
ornaments,  which  were  intended  to  embellifh  what 
they  have  contributed  to  ruin. 

The  more  oftenfible  qualifications  fhould  be 
carefully  regulated,  cr  they  will  be  in  danger  of 
.  putting  to  flight  the  modeft  train  of  retreating  vir- 
tues, which  cannot  fafely  fubfift  before  the  bold 
eye  of  public  obfervation,  nor  hear  the  bolder 
tongue  of  impudent  and  audacious  flattery. 

Merely  ornamental  accomplishments,  will  but 
indifferently  qualify  a  woman  to  perform  the  duties 
of  life,  though  it  is  highly  proper  me  fhould  pof- 
fefs  them,  in  order  to  furnifh  the  amusements  of  it. 
Yet  though  the  well-bred  woman  fhould  learn  to 

dance. 
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dance,  fing,  recite,  and  draw,  the  end  of  a  good 
education  is  not  that  they  may  become  fingers, 
dancers,  players,  or  painters:  its  real  object  is  to 
make  them  good  daughters,  good  wives,  good 
miftrefTes,  good  members  of  fociety,  and  good 
chriftians. 

To  an  injudicious  and  fuperficial  eye,  the  beft 
educated  girl  may  make  the  leaft  brilliant  figure, 
as  fhe  will  probably  have  lefs  flippancy  in  her  man- 
ner, and  lefs  repartee  in  her  expreflion,  and  her 
acquirements  will  be  rather  enamelled  than  embossed. 
But  her  merit  will  be  known  by  all  who  come 
near  enough  to  difcern,  and  have  tafte  enough  to 
diftinguifli. 

A  truly  good  and  well  educated  young  lady, 
■will  be  found  in  the  bofom  of  retirement,  in  the 
praclice  of  every  domeftic  virtue,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  every  amiable  accomplifhment,  exerted 
in  the  fhade,  to  enliven  retirement, — to  heighten 
the  endearing  pleafures  of  focial  intercourfe,— 
and  to  embellifh  the  narrow,  but  charming  circle 
of  ^family  delights;  and  to  this  amiable  purpofe 
dedicating  her  more  elegant  accomplishments,  in- 
ftead  of  exhibiting  them  to  attract  admiration,  or 
deprefs  inferiority. 

P  p  %  One 
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One  great  art  of  education  confifts  in  not  fuf., 
fering  the  feelings  to  become  too  acute  by  unne- 
ceflary  awakening,  nor  too  obtufe  by  want  of  ex- 
ertion. The  former  renders  them  the  fource  of 
calamity,  and  totally  ruins  the  temper;  while  the 
latter  blunts  and  debafes  them,  and  produces  a 
dull,  cold  and  felfifh  fpirit.  The  precious  fenfi- 
bility  of  an  open  temper,  the  amiable  glow  of  an 
ingenuous  foul,  the  bright  flame  of  a  noble  and 
generous  fpirit,  are  of  higher  worth  than  all  the 
documents  of  learning,  of  dearer  price  than  all  the 
advantages  which  can  be  derived  from  the  mofl 
refined  and  artificial  mode  of  education. 

Senfibility,  delicacy,  and  an  ingenuous  temper 
are  of  more  efteem  than  language  or  mufic,  for 
they  are  the  language  of  the  heart,  and  the  mufic  of 
the  according  paffions.  Every  appearance  of 
amiable  fimplicity,  of  honeft  fliame,  will  be  dear 
to  fenfible  hearts  ;  they  fhould  carefully  cherifh 
every  fuch  indication  in  a  young  female;  for  they 
will  perceive  that  it  is  this  temper  wifely  culti- 
vated, which  will  one  day  make  her  enamoured 
of  the  lovelinefs  of  virtue,  and  the  beauty  of  holi- 
2iefs,  from  which  fhe  will  acquire  a  tafte  for  the 
doctrines  of  religion,  and  a  fpirit  to  perform  the 
duties  of  it. 

Prudence 
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Prudence  is  not  natural  to  children,  however, 
they  can  fubftitute  art  in  its  ftead.  But  there  is 
fomething  more  becoming  in  the  very  errors  of 
nature  where  they  are  undifguifed,  than  in  the  affec- 
tation of  virtue  itfelf,  where  the  reality  is  wanting. 
The  precife  and  premature  wifdom  which  force 
girls  have  cunning  enough  to  affume,  is  of  a  more 
dangerous  tendency  than  any  of  their  natural  fail- 
ings can  be,  as  it  effectually  covers  thofe  fecrer, 
bad  difpofitions,  which  if  they  difplayed  them- 
felves,  might  be  rectified.  The  hypocrify  of  af- 
fuming  virtues  which  are  not  inherent  in  the  heart, 
prevents  the  growth  and  difclofure  of  thofe  real 
ones,  which  it  is  the  great  end  of  education  to 
cultivate. 

This  cunning,  which  of  all  the  different  difpo- 
fitions  girls  difcover,  as  moft  to  be  dreaded,  is 
encreafed  by  nothing  fo  much  as  fear.  The  indif- 
creet  tranfports  of  rage  which  many  betray  on 
every  flight  occafion,  and  the  little  diftinclions 
they  make  between  venial  errors  and  premedi- 
dated  crimes  naturally  difpofe  a  child  to  conceal, 
what  (he  does  not  care  however  to  fupprefs;  anger 
in  one,  will  not  remedy  the  faults  of  another. 

Notwithstanding  girls  mould  ncit  be  treated  with 
unkindnefs,  ncr  the  flrft  openings  of  the  paflions 
blighted   by  cold  feverity,  yet  they  (hould  be  ac- 

cuftomed 
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cuftomed  very  early  in  life  to  a  certain  degree  of 
reftraint.  The  natural  caft  of  character,  and  the 
moral  diftinctions  of  the  fexes  fhould  not  be  dis- 
regarded even  in  childhood. 

That  bold,  independent,  enterprifing  fpirit, 
•which  is  fo  much  admired  in  boys,  mould  not 
when  it  happens  to  difcover  itfelf  in  the  other  fex, 
be  encouraged,  but  fupprefTed.  Girls  mould  be 
taught  to  give  up  their  opinions  betimes,  and  not 
pertinacioufly  carry  on  a  difpute,  even  if  they 
know  themfelves  to  be  in  the  right.  Yet  they 
mould  not  be  robbed  of  the  liberty  of  private 
judgments,  but  by  no  means  encouraged  to  con- 
tract a  contentious  or  contradictory  turn.  It  is  of 
the  greateft  importance  to  their  future  happinefs, 
that  they  mould  acquire  a  fubmiflive  temper,  and 
a  forbearing  fpirit:  for  it  is  a  leflbn  the  world  will 
not  fail  to  make  them  frequently  practife,  when 
they  come  abroad  into  it,  and  they  will  not  prac- 
tife it  the  worfe  for  having  learned  it  the  foo.ner. 

There  is  more  piety,  as  well  as  more  fenfe,  in 
labouring  to  improve  the  talents  which  children 
actually  have,  than  in  lamenting  that  they  do  not 
polfcfs  fupernatural  endowments  or  angelic  perfec- 
tions. A  girl  who  has  docility  will  feldom  be 
found  to  want  underftanding  enough  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  a  facial,  a  happy,   and  an  ufeful  life, 

and 
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and  thofe  who  hope  to  do  a  great  deal,  mufl:  not 
expe6t  to  do  every  thing.  If  they  know  any  thing 
of  the  malignity  of  fin,  the  blindnefs  of  prejudice, 
or  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart,  they  will 
(alfo  know,  that  the  heart  will  always  remain  after 
the  very  bed  poffible  education,  full  of  infirmity 
and  imperfection.  They  mould  confider  that 
they  are  not  educating  cherubims  and  feraphims, 
but  men  and  women ;  creatures  who  at  their  beft 
eftate,  are  altogether  vanity:  how  little  can  be  ex- 
pected from  them  in  the  weaknefs  and  imbecility 
of  infancy!  our  paflions  themfelves,  by  proper 
management  may  be  made  fubfervient  to  fome 
good  end;  for  there  is  fcarcely  a  fingle  one  which, 
may  not  be  turned  to  profitable  account,  if  pru- 
dently rectified  and  fkilfully  directed  into  the  road 
of  fome  neighbouring  virtue.  Envy  and  lying 
muft  be  always  excepted,  they  muft  be  radically 
cured  before  any  good  can  be  expe&ed  from  the 
heart  which  has  been  infe&ed  with  them.  For 
envy,  though  pafled  through  all  the  moral  {train- 
ers cannot  be  refined  into  viriuous  emulation,  or 
lying  improved  into  an  agreeable  turn,  for  inno- 
cent diverfion. 

To  win  the  paflions,  therefore,  over  to  the  caufe 
ef  virtue,  anfwers  a  much  nobler  end  than  their 
extinction  could  poflibly  do,  even  if  that  could  be 

effecled; 
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efFe&ed  f  for  they  refemblc  fires,  which  are  friendly 
and  beneficial  when  under  proper  direction  ;  but 
if  fuffered  to  blaze  without  refiraint,  they  carry 
devaflation  along  with  them  ;  and,  if  totally  ex- 
tinguifhed,  leave  the  benighted  mind  in  a  ftate  of 
cold  and  comfortlefs  infanity. " 


ON  A 

SWARM  OF  BEES 

Settling  on  the  Duchess  of  Rutland. 

RUTLAND,  of  ev'ry  charm  poffefs'd 
Which  decorates  the  female  breaft, 
Of  beauty  which  excels  all  praife! 
Accept  thefe  unblemiuYd  lays, 
And  where  the  lab'ring  metre  tries 
T'  exprefs  the  language  of  thine  eyes, 
Thy  form  divine,  thy  face  fo  fair, 
Thy  fnowy  bofom,  graceful  air; 
If  there  is  one  prefumptive  line, 
Th'  offspring  of  this  poor  brain  of  mine. 
Shall  dare  endeavour  to  pourtray 
The  graces  which  round  Rutland  play, 
Spare,  gently  fpare,  the  rude  attempt; 
Nor  doom  my  boldnefs  to  contempt. 

Ambition 
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Ambition  'tis  infpires  my  mind, 
My  heart  is  but  too  foon  inclin'd, 
As  the  little  flutt'ring  bees 
On  the  lovelieft  flowers  feize; 
So  where  the  fweeteft  honey's  found, 
Will  /warms  poetic  molt  abound. 


Of    an 

UNTUTORED    SAILOR, 

Who  damned  his  Sovereign. 

TXTHEN  the  grandfather  of  (he  prefent  King 
*  ™  was  once  upon  his  voyage  in  the  royai 
yacht  to  Hanover,  he  felt  a  pleafure  in  difcourfing 
with  a  lively  a&ive  tar,  whole  replies  were  fhock- 
ingly  ill  bred.  The  captain,  whom  he  greatly 
feared,  declared,  that  if  he  again  negle&ed  to  fav, 
44  And  pleafe  your  Majefty,"  he  mould  be  fevere- 
ly  punifhed.  The  King  foon  a'fks  him  another 
queftion.  The  flurried  failor,  meaning  to  anfwer 
in  the  affirmative.  "  Yes,  and  pleafe  your  Majef- 
fty!"  flops  when  he  mould  pronounce  the  last 
word;  and  felf-irritated  at  his  want  of  recollection, 
exclaims  aloud,  *'  damn  your  hard  name,  I  can't 
think  of  it  for  the  blood  of  me." 

Q  q  ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE. 

GOFFE  of  Geneva,  relates  an  anecdote, 
•  which,  fays  he,  is  perhaps  fuperior  to  the 
well-known  one  of  the  Roman  chaftity.  "  An  ar- 
tift,  rather  in  years,  had  an  ulcerous  humour  flying 
about  his  face  in  a  moft  mocking  manner,  quite 
infupportable  to  all  who  approached  it,  on  account 
of  its  peftiferous  and  naufeous  fmell.  No  barber 
would  perform  the  ufual  operation,  and  the  poor 
man  found  himfelf  totally  negle£ted,  and  at  laft 
abandoned  by  his  very  fervant.  His  daughter, 
who  was  married,  the  mother  of  a  family  and  en- 
dowed with  all  the  amiable  and  good  qualities 
that  do  honour  to  her  fex,  faw  with  incredible 
forrow  her  father's  difeafe  grow  worfe  for  want  of 
proper  affiftance,  and  on  account  of  the  total  neg- 
lect of  his  perfon.  Moved  by  her  filial  affection, 
fhe  furmounted  all  female  prejudices,  and  took  the 
r»folution  of  going  daily  to  praclife  in  a  barber's 
fhop  the  painful  talk  of  handling  a  razor.  There 
fhe  ufed  to  fhave  all  the  country  people  that  pre- 
fented  themfelves  (the  fhop  was  of  the  inferior 
kind,)  and  in  a  fhort  time  found  herfelf  fure  of  her 
hand.  With  true  heart-felt  joy  fhe  went  to  her 
father,  and  looking  at  him  tenderly,  "  Cheer  up, 
my  good  father,  faid  fhe,   you  fhall  be  under  no 

obligation 
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obligation  to  any  body  for  the  future;  1*11  take 
care  of  you."  From  that  time  this  worthy  and 
virtuous  woman  affiduoufly  attended  him  till  the 
hour  of  his  death. 


ON  THE 


AjfeStation  of  good  Breeding, 

*  I  ^HE  qualifications  which  fit  a  man  beft  for 
-*•  the  purpofes  of  fociety,  is  good-breeding; 
while  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  more  difgufting 
than  the  aukward  imitation  of  good-manners,  fo 
frequently  met  with  among  the  civileft  and  moft 
obliging  people  in  the  world,  your  half  bred  peo- 
ple of  no  fafhion. — True  politenefs,  as  it  makes 
men  eafy  to  themfelves,  diffufes  an  air  of  eafe 
round  about  them;  and  by  removing  that  difagree- 
able  reftraint  which  fhackles  all  our  faculties  be- 
fore our  fuperiors,  gives  a  freedom  to  converfa- 
tion,  without  encouraging  an  unbecoming  famili- 
arity. This  is  indeed  good  breeding,  and  thofe 
only  who  are  bleft  with  good  fenfe  can  or  dare 
appear  truly  well-bred. — The  proud  man  and  the 
fool  mull  have  recourfe  to  forms;  they  have  occa- 
sion for  them  to  hedge  in  their  dulnefs;  and  therc- 
O  q  2  fore5 
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fore,  by  a  careful  and  fupercilious  referve,  endea- 
vour to  impofe  an  awe  upon  their  inferiors,  who 
keep  the  filence  of  a  Pythagorean,  and  like  the 
chaplains  of  an  archbifliop,  dare  not  utter  a  word 
while  his  grace  is  at  the  table. 

But  furely,  of  all  miftaken  points  of  breeding, 
ceremony,  and  an  over-prefling  civility,  are  the 
moft  ridiculous.  "  If  a  perfon,"  fays  Swift,  "  makes 
me  keep  my  diftance,  it  is  fome  happinefs  that  he 
muft  keep  his  own  at  the  fame  time:  and,  in  that 
cafe,  the  honeft  man  has  an  advantage  of  the  proud 
one."  But  the  punctilios  of  ceremony  deftroy  the 
comforts  of  life,  and  keep  even  friends  forever 
at  a  diftance; — whilft  the  exertions  ofanover- 
flrained  civility,  worry  and  teaze  us  into  a  com- 
pliance with  what  we  diflike.  I  have  read  fome- 
where,  in  the  hiftory  of  China,  that  two  loaded 
waggons  never  met  on  the  road,  but  their  drivers 
molt  ceremonioufly  compliment  each  other  upon 
snaking  way. 


ANECDOTE. 

P\URING  the  rebellion  in  the  year  1745,  the 
-*— *  clan  of  Glenco  were  quartered  near  the 
koufe  of  Lord  Stair.    The  Pretender,  being  afraid 

they 
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they  would  remember  that  the  warrant  for  themaf- 
lacre  of  their  clan  had  been  figned  by  the  Earl's 
father,  fent  a  guard  to  protect  the  houfe.  The 
clan  quitted  the  rebel  army,  and  were  returning 
home:  the  Pretender  fent  to  know  their  reafon. 
Their  anfvver  was,  "  that  they  had  been  affronted;" 
and  when  afked  what  the  affront  was,  they  faid, 
"  the  greateft  of  any  ;  for  they  had  been  fufpe£tcd 
ofbeiug  capable  of  vifiting  the  injuries  of  the  father 
upon  the  innocent  and  brave  fon." 


ADDRESS  to  HEALTH. 

AH!  whither  art  thou  flown,  fweet  goddefs, 
Health? 
Why  is  my  cheek  with  endlefs  ficknefs  pale? 
In  vain  does  fortune  pour  her  glittering  wealth: 
Unblefs'd  by  thee,  I  only  can  bewail! 

The  glimm'ring  taper,  dark'ning,  dies  away, 
Ere  in  fweet  fleep  my  heavy  eye-lids  clofe; 

The  fun  o'er  yon  high  mountain  darts  his  ray, 
Ere  finks  my  weary  frame  to  calm  repofe: 

Nor,  oft,  e'en  this  to  enjoy,  is  it  my  lot; 

By  troubled  dreams  my  anxious  foul's  opprefs'd ; 
In  fweet  oblivion,  all  their  cares  forgot, 

While  others  fleep,  I  only  find  no  reft. 

Scarce 
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Scarce  has  the  circling  year  beheld  my  prime ; 

My  nerves   the  ftrength  of  manhood  hath  not 
brac'd 
But  to  the  filent  grave,  before  my  time, 

Ere  age  demands,  pale  ficknefs  bids  me  hafte. 

The  vital  fpark  not  gently  dies  away; 

But,  quench' d  by  the  hand  of  violence,  expires  • 
So  fall  I  death's  poor,  weak,  defencelefs  prey, 

While  not  e'en  hope  one  pleating  thought  in- 
fpires ! 

I  can  no  more — fo  long  as  life  remains, 

How  fmall  the  fhare  of  pleafure  I  may  know  ! 

While  flows  the  purple  current  through  my  veins 
No  foothing  pow'r  can  eafe  give  to  my  woe. 


Dr.  MILES  COWPER. 

rT,,HE  late  Dr.  Miles  Cowper,  of  Edinburgh, 
-*■  was  buried  in  the  cemetry  of  the  old  Church 
of  Reftalrig,  about  a  mile  eaft  from  Edinburgh, 
where  thofe  of  the  epifcopal  perfuafion  are  com- 
monly interred.  His  death  was  very  fudden.  Net 
finding  a  gentleman  at  home  with  whom  he  went 
to  dine,  he  repaired  to  a  tavern,  and  ordered  din- 
ner, and  fell  clown  dead  while  it  was  getting  ready. 

The 
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The  following  epitaph  was  found  in  his  repofi- 
iories : 

Here  lies  a  prieft  of  Englifh  blood, 
Who,  living,  lik'd  what'er  was  good  ; 
Good  company,  good  wine,  good  name, 
Yet  never  hunted  after  fame; 
But  as  the  firft  he  ftill  preferr'd, 
So  here  he  chofe  to  be  interr'd, 
And  unobferv'd  from  crowds  withdrew, 
To  reft  among  a  chofen  few, 
In  humble  hope  that  divine  love 
Will  raife  him  to  the  bleft  above. 

It  may  perhaps  deferve  mention,  that  Dr.  Cow- 
per's  library  fold  for  $£.  and  the  liquors  in  his 
cellar  for  i5o£\ 


THE 

Devotion  of  Boerhaave. 

BOERHAAVE  through  life,  confecrated  the 
firft  hour  after  he  rofe  in  the  morning  to  me- 
ditation and  prayer;  declaring,  that  from  thence 
he  derived  vigour  and  aptitude  for  bufinefs,  toge- 
ther with  equanimity  under  provocations,   and   a 

perfect 
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perfeft  conqueft  over  his  irafcible  paffions.  4C  The 
fparfcs  of  calumny ;  he  would  fay,  tc  will  be  pre- 
fently  extinft  of  themfelves,  unlefs  you  blow  them; 
and  therefore,  in  return,  he  chofe  rather  to  com- 
mend the  good  qualities  of  his  calumniators,  (if 
they  had  any)  than  to  dwell  upon  the  bad." 
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